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A 36-In. Motor-Driven Springfield Lathe. 





A lathe possessing an exceptionally strong and mas- 
sive headstock, together with great simplicity of de- 
sign, is the 36 in. x 18 ft. motor-driven lathe built by 
the Springfield Machine Tool Company, Springfield, 
Ohio. The general appearance of the lathe is shown 
in Fig. 1, while Fig. 2 gives end and sectional front 
elevations of the head. 

It will be noticed that the motor is placed directly 
over the center of the rear journal. This is a feature 


cally all the necessary speed range for a lathe of this 
size is secured. 

The motor driving the lathe is a 7}4-hp. motor and 
the controller, as will be noticed from Fig. 1, is mount- 
ed at the front of the machine and operated from the 
carriage, a feature common to all the motor-driven 
lathes made by this company. 

The apron is provided with power feed of three 
variations for screw cutting with two intermediate 
positions, where the lead screw remains stationary. 
With the dial on the front of the head, which takes 
care of this variation of speed, and a few change gears, 





Fig. 2.—Sectional Front Elevation and End Blevation of the Head. 


peculiar to the Springfield lathes and the heads used 
on the motor driven lathes are cast espcially for this 
purpose. The pedestals carrying the motor are integral 
with the main frame of the headstock. In the design 
of this headstock care has been taken to produce one 


having symmetrical proportions and one that is also 
completely enclosed. The gears in the headstock have 
wide faces and provide for six mechanical changes of 
speed. 

The manner of driving is as follows: A rawhide 
pinion mounted on the motor shaft engages directly 
with the large gear keyed to the upper shaft directly 
above the spindle, as shown in Fig. 2. This upper 
shaft also carries a sliding set of three gears adapted 
to engage individually with three gears on the spindle, 
and thus three speeds are obtained as with a three- 
step cone pulley. A rack and pinion are used to oper- 
ate the sliding gears and the pinion is controlled by a 
handle on the front end of its shaft, which is shown 
in both views. These three changes of speed are 
doubled by the back gears, and additional speeds are 
_obtained by using a variable-speed motor with a range 
of from 600 to 1200 rev. per min. In this way practi- 


all the necessary feed changes and pitches for screws 
that are ordinarily required for a 36-in. lathe can be 
obtained. 

Power longitudinal, cross and angular feeds to the 
compound rest are provided. This rest can be operat- 
ed from practically any position, and is graduated in 
degrees. After it has been swiveled into position it 
can be securely clamped by a small screw at the front. 
The principal dimensions of this lathe are as follows: 


Length of front journal, inches..........sccsceeecreaes 10 
Diameter of front journal, inches..................005. 6 
Length of rear journal, inches.............20ec0eesceee 7 
Diameter of rear journal, inches. ..........24-5¢s0sebee 4 
Hole in SO SE aiah no a4 al.e bo Ooi ne hes Raho ee 3 
Tailstoc meter, DO os oe o6 6 UN 0b Cade abe 4 
Swine Of TGRe. TRO: 6a Wms coe ccc dc se che Reve itvevaws 36 
Longe. G8 BGG, Gi ce een es och ec ok dee ERR re eh ewes 18 
Sise of moto, horsepower? ... 6... ccvccscecdecscrivdean 7 
Speed range of motor, rev. per min............++. 600 to 1 


The lathe is arranged to cut threads from 4-in. to 
yz-in. pitch. To prevent the lead screw from sagging 
at any point a support traveling on the bed with the 
carriage is provided and automatically stops at the 
points desired. In this way, it is stated, longer life of 
the lead screw is secured, and more accurate work is 
turned out by the machine. 
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AMERICAN MACHINE TOOLS IN EUROPE. 


Captain Carden Tells How Sales Have Been Pushed. 


The Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau 
of Manufactures, in its Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports of January 8, published an interesting statement 
by Special Agent Capt. Godfrey L. Carden, relative to 
methods of selling abroad American machine tools, 
from which the following is taken: 


American Manufacturers Must Send Their Own Men. 


Few men are better posted on the subject of the 
sale of American machine tools abroad than President 
Lawrence V. Benét of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Paris. Mr. Benét is also general director of 
the Hotchkiss Ordnance Company, whose works are lo- 
cated at St. Denis, just outside of Paris. The Hotch- 
kiss establishment was described by the writer in the 
publication, Machine Tool Trade, issued by the Bu- 
reau of Manufactures in I909. 

Mr. Benét was asked to indicate what steps, in his 
opinion, should be taken by American machine tool 
interests to insure their full share in the European 
market. Speaking with reference more especially to 
France, Mr. Benét declared that American manufac- 
turers or American selling agencies must send their 
own men into the foreign territory. These representa- 
tives should be expert machinists. The business, Mr. 
Benét declared, must be sought out, and he stated as 
his conviction that the general run of European manu- 
facturers do not know their own needs. Expert tool 
men, understanding the full capacity of the products 
they represented, are required to bring the facts home 
to the foreign shop officials. He cited that in his own 
case he had had occasion very recently to make inquir- 
ies for gear cutters. He could not find in all Paris 
any one to demonstrate to him the value of certain 
American machines. He had been using Reinecker 
(German) machines, and was not satisfied with the 
equipment. He was under the necessity of going to 
England, and found an American gear cutter in the 
hands of an English agency. This agency could tell 
him practically nothing about the tool, but he purchased 
it nevertheless, and within the past three days has in- 
stalled the machine at St. Denis. “It will now be 
necessary,” he remarked, “to worry, along with this 
tool as best we can and hope that we may eventually 
discover its capacity.” 

The Representative Should Be an Expert. 

Mr. Benét said: 


There is an enormous field in France to-day for American 
machine tools, but the machines cannot be sold through com- 
mercial agencies on any such basis as one would sell grocer- 
ies. The firm of Potter & Johnston, Pawtucket, R. I., has 
sold probably more machine tools in France than any other 
American firm, agency or combination. That company has 
kept in the field here one man, and one man only, but this 
representative makes a practice of personally covering the 
manufacturing plants of the country. He is familiar with 
every detail of his line, and knows better than the manufac- 
turer what the manufacturer wants. He sells only one 
machine. All his interests are centered in that one tool. 
He is constantly on the lookout for trade for his particular 
machine. He is an expert in its manipulation. No com- 
mercial agent can possibly excel him in the representation 
of the possibilities of the tool. No stock is kept on hand, 
and in consequence the selling expenses are reduced to a 
minimum. 

The method followed by Potter & Johnston commends 
itself to every manufacturer of good machine tools in Amer- 
ica. It is not necessary to open in France expensive ware- 
rooms. Machine tools are not household commodities. The 
situation is one requiring the presence on the ground of an 
expert man for each type of tool, whose duty should be 
to personally visit the works and keep traveling. Such a 
man will be welcome wherever he goes, and what Potter 
& Johnston have done others can do. 

It is a great mistake to turn machine tool representation 


over to agents, who are handling a varied line of machines. 
My own experience is that the majority of these agents do 
not understand the machines they are selling, and in the 
case of those agents who are also manufacturing on their 
own account there is always a tendency to push articles of 
their particular manufacture. 


Foreign Language an Aid but Not a Necessity. 


On the subject of foreign languages, Mr. Benét 
says that a knowledge of the language of the 
country in which it is attempted to exploit ma- 
chinery or other goods is certainly a very great 
aid, and while not desiring to be understood as in 
any way failing to appreciate the value of such knowl- 
edge, he wishes to make it clear that without a knowl- 
edge of the language an American is able to do busi- 
ness which a foreign agent of American goods will 
not perhaps be able to accomplish in spite of doing 
business in his own language. Mr. Benét said that 
Mr. Hotchkiss, the founder of the Hotchkiss Ordnance 
Company in France, hardly knew a word of French, 
and yet he was constantly brought in contact with 
leading officials of the French Government. 

Mr. Benét states that he would also call attention 
to the German practice of exploiting German products 
abroad through Germans, and he pointed out that no one 
who has traveled extensively and has observed the won- 
derful development of German commerce, has not been 
struck by the fact that German experts, travelers and 
agents are to be found in all parts of the world, 
speaking the language of the country, adapting them- 
selves to the customs of the country, and sending home 
such information as will enable their principals to 
cater to local requirements. Mr. Benét believes that 
American machine tool interests should not hold good 
men back from going abroad because they do not 
speak French. A knowledge of that language or of 
any other language, he pointed out, can be acquired. 
and it should always be remembered that a good tool 
demonstration largely talks for itself. He is emphatic 
in stating that the sale of American machine tools 
should be wholly in American hands—at least the 
control or direction of the selling arrangements. He 
took occasion to refer to the success of J. Ryan of 
Potter & Johnston. 

The writer had the pleasure of an extended con- 
versation with Mr. Ryan, who has been selling’ Potter 
& Johnston tools in France for the past five years. 
The machines handled by him are automatic chucking 
and turning machines. In the one year of 1907 Mr. 
Ryan sold in France $400,000 worth of machine tools. 
In the five years in which he has been engaged in sell- 
ing Potter & Johnston tools he has turned in orders 
exclusively from France for more than 400 of these 
automatic machines, representing a total business of 
more than $1,000,000. Mr. Ryan was asked what meth- 
ods he had employed in securing this large volume of 
trade. He summed the situation up in a few words 
by saying that he personally visited the French man- 
ufacturing works and sought out the directors. He 
maintains no warehouse nor stockroom whatsoever. 
His offices are located on the Avénue de la Grande 
Armée, near the Porte Maillot, and his office force 
consists of two people besides himself. 

Before taking over the Potter & Johnston repre- 
sentation in France, Mr. Ryan was chief engineer of 
the Bayard A. Clément Automobile Works, located at 
Levallois, near Paris. He had bought several of the 
Potter & Johnston machines for use in the Clément 
shops and became enthusiastic over the results ob- 
tained. He left the Clément Works to take up the sale 
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of Potter & Johnston machines. He speaks in high 
terms of Mr. Clément’s kindness in affording him 
permission to show prospective buyers the workings 
of the Potter & Johnston tools in the Clément estab- 
lishment, and says that he is not unmindful that at 
the outset he was greatly aided by the help and good 
will of his former employer. “There was a distinct 
advantage,” Mr. Ryan says, “in being able to point 
out the working features of the Potter & Johnston tools 
at work in comparison with other equipment, which 
latter, it should be understood, was also considered 
modern.” 


Personal Demonstrations Make Sales. 


Mr. Ryan does not believe in a stockroom exhibit; 
in other words, running a tool in some showroom. He 
has very little sympathy with any idea that machine 
tools can be sold as so much groceries. He has found 
from actual experience that his best sales have been 
secured in consequence of personal visits to the works 
and by indicating at first hand what the machines are 
capable of doing. The writer can confirm the accuracy 
of these views from many voluntary expressions which 
he has heard on the part of French directors regarding 
Mr. Ryan’s forcefulness. More than one director is 
recalled who, during the past year, stated that he had 
absolutely no idea of buying automatic machines until 
the subject was brought to his attention by that gen- 
tleman and his interest aroused. 

In every case Mr. Ryan has given guarantees of 
the working possibilities of the machines, and he has 
seldom been satisfied until he has induced a prospec- 
tive buyer to accompany him to some installation point 
where, in person, he has worked a machine to its full 
efficiency. Herein lies one of the chief points of ad- 
vantage—an expert mechanical knowledge coupled with 
the essentials of a good sales agent. Mr. Ryan says 
that he has never been content to sell less than three 
machines, claiming that if an automatic chucking and 
turning machine was desirable, then there should be 
at least three of these machines in service in order to 
develop the series work to its full capacity. Thé testi- 
mony of French manufacturers has been that a man 
like Mr. Ryan is something more than a mere sales- 
man. He has shown them how to develop the capacity 
of their plants. 


Outlook Good in France and England, 


When asked what, in his opinion, was the outlook 
for the sale of American machine tools in Europe, 
Mr. Ryan replied that, so far as France was concerned, 
he felt that there was a greater future for the sale of 
American machine tools than in the past; he believed, 
however, that the sale of these machines could not be 
accomplished as easily as in former days, owing to 
cheap foreign competition, but, assuming always that 
the tools offered by American manufacturers possess 
merit, he is convinced that it is possible to greatly 
enhance the sale of tools in France. American machine 
tools, he declared, are in high favor, and it is only 
necessary for Americans to get personally out among 
the works in order to sell the tools. The business 
will not come to one, and for this reason he believes 
in discouraging any attempt at warehousing of ma- 
terial. He does not recommend that machine tools 
be assigned to firms handling tools of their own man- 
ufacture, for he thinks it but natural for such firms to 
push their own products in preference to goods on 
which there is oniy a commission. 

Mr. Ryan, who was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and is 
an American citizen, speaks French fluently, but at the 
same time he declares that because a man does not 
speak French is not sufficient reason why he should 
not be sent abroad. He fully believes with Mr. Benét 
that a good tool demonstration is more convincing 
than words, and that the language can and will be 
acquired by men of intelligence. He has recently un- 
dertaken to extend his operations into England, and 
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he declared that he believes there is an enormous 
field in the United Kingdom for the sale of American 
machine tools. He did not appreciate this fact until he 
had personally commenced to exploit that territory. 
In general, Mr. Ryan is exceedingly optimistic re- 
garding the future for machine tools in Europe. He 
does not believe that Americans should undertake to 
manufacture in that territory, at least not for the 
present, and believes that good American machine 
tools can always be sold on the Continent in competi- 
tion with cheaper foreign makes. In conclusion, it may 
be added that, prior to Mr. Ryan's taking charge of 
Potter & Johnston’s business, the French agency was 
in the hands of a local man who had sold in two years’ 
time one machine. 
——__—.§-+- 
Cambria Steel Company Stock Issue for 
Improvements. 


The Board of Directors of the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany, meeting at Philadelphia, January 20, after in- 
creasing the semiannual dividend from 1% to 2% per 
cent., voted to issue $5,000,000 of stock from time to 
time, at the discretion of the board, for improvements 
and betterments. A statement issued by Chairman 
E. B. Morris says: ; 

At the time of the reorganization of the present Cam- 
bria Steel Company in August, 1901, it was stated that the 
earnings of the company, over and above a conservative re- 
turn upon the actual amount of $22.50 cash then paid in, 
would thereafter be applied in large measure to building up 
the property. This policy has been adhered to during the 
past nine years with the ressult that in this period the sum 
of over $10,000,000 has been distributed in dividends and 
over $16,000,000 of the earnings have gone into improve- 
ments, betterments, depreciation, increase of inventory, and 
other corporate purposes of advantage to the property. The 
value of the ore lands and coal lands has increased also in 
the nine years without regard to the above expenditures 
upon the works. The present result is that the Cambria 
Steel Company is in better physical and financial condition 
than it ever has been, and the directors are of opinion that 
the time has now come when the cost of further improve- 
ments and betterments necessary to reduce manufacturing 
costs can be, at least partially, provided out of capital 
subscribed by the shareholders as needed, and consequently 
a larger percentage of earnings distributed in dividends. 

The improvements and betterments now authorized and 
in contemplation for completion within the next two years, 
such as additional by-product coke ovens, new rod and wire 
mills, &e., will require the expenditure of approximately 
$7,000,000. The $5,000,000 stock remaining unissued will 
be offered to the shareholders for subscription from time to 
time as funds are required for payment of further improve- 
ments. 

It is stated that a further issue of stock is likely to 
be made before the end of this year. 


—_——_o+e—__——— 


James B. Hogg, civil and mining engineer, .with of- 
fices in Pittsburgh, Connellsville and Uniontown, Pa., 
reports that his Pittsburgh office has the contract for 
rebuilding the service works of the Wilpen Coke Works, 
Wilpen, Pa., owned by the Shenango Furnace Com- 
pany, for which new conveyors, breaker and structural 
work will be required. He is also carrying on new con- 
struction work for the Sunshine Coal & Coke Company, 
Uniontown, Pa., at its Lynn Station plant, near Browns- 
ville, which includes a new haulage system with tipple 
and beams, new engine and boiler house, &c., to in- 
crease production and at the same time effect economies. 
A Connellsville company has also engaged him to de- 
velop its coal field near Greensburg. The property con- 
sists of 60 to 80 acres of coal land and 50 new ovens, 
likely of the beehive type, are to be built. Mr. Hogg is 
also preparing a comprehensive plan of sewer system 
and a sewage disposal plant for Connellsville, intended 
to care for 30,000 to 40,000 people. The work will be 
ready in several months and will then be referred to 
Samuel G. Dixon, chief of the State Board of Health, 
Harrisburg. The city of Scottdale recently completed 
a system which disposes of the sewage of about 30,000 


people. 
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Fig. 1.—A Milling Machine for Jig Boring Designed by the R. K. 


Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


making of jigs and shop fixtures is a new product of 
the R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The specially notable features of this ma- 
chine are the very large spindle, very heavy table and 
unusually long saddle, which is braced with arched 
ribs its entire length. One of the advantages claimed 
for this machine over an ordi- 
nary plain miller for boring 
jigs is the very long cross 
movement, 18 in. Fig. 1 shows 
the machine from the operat- 
ing side, and Fig. 2 illustrates 
the driving end. 


The front taper bearing of 
the spindle is hardened and 
ground and runs in a close 
grained box, made from spe- 
cially mixed cast iron. In this 
way it is stated a permanent 
bearing is secured which will 
run indefinitely with very little 
attention and practically no 
wear. The rear journal, which 
is straight, runs in a bronze 
box fitted to a taper hole in the 
housing. This box is split and 
can be drawn into the taper to 
take up the wear on the rear 
journal. A hard steel and bab- 
bitt collar is provided to take 
care of the end thrust, and an 
oil slot is milled in both boxes 
connecting with the reservoir 
in the column. Lubrication is 
obtained by the oil filtering 
through the felt fillings of 
these slots to the bearings. 

A clutch milled in the end 


of the spindie nose drives the arbor, and for conven- 
iently inserting and removing the arbors a bolt is pro- 
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The Le Blond Jig Boring Machine. 


A plain milling machine with certain modifications 
particularly adapting it for use in the tool room in the 
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vided which extends through the hollow spindle. A 
three-step cone driving pulley is used, the largest step 
of which has a diameter of 13 in. and a face wide 
enough to accommodate a 3%4-in. belt. 

The back gears are of the Le 
Blond double friction type, and 
in addition to possessing all the 
advantages of double back 
gears, provide a means for 
quickly stopping and _ starting 
the machine. The feed box is 
driven directly from the spindle 
by spur gears, thus doing away 
with bevel gearing or chains and 
reducing the friction of the feed 
mechanism. Sixteen changes of 
feed are provided by a system 
of tumbler and sliding gears 
with only two operating levers. 
These levers are placed close to- 
gether, and move in such a man- 
ner that the correct position for 
a given feed can be told by the 
operator by a glance at a direct 
reading index plate. 

The table feed is operated by 
a direct spur drive on the end of 
the saddle, instead of the usual 
method of coming through the 
center of the knee and saddle. 
In this way the frictional losses 
in the feed mechanism are still 
further reduced. One lever is 
employed to operate the trip and 
release for this feed, the mech- 
anism for which is in a box in 
the end of the saddle. There 
are no gears or clutches running idly on the screw or 
in the saddle when the feed is tripped. 

The table is of unusually heavy construction and 
to counteract the strains of bolting work on its sur- 
faces is provided with arched ribbing. The bearing is 
on the outside of the dovetail and extends the full 
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Fig. 2.—Another View of the Le Blond Jig Boring Machine, Showing the Control of the Cross 
Feed from the Rear. 


width of the table. For lubrication a system of large 
oil pockets extends entirely around the table, and oil 
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is drained to each end, where it may be removed 
through stop cocks provided for that purpose. The 
table feed is through a 134-in. coarse-pitch screw, 
geared two-to-one on the quick return. Ball bearings 
at the end of the table take the thrust, and the screw 
is therefore always under tension regardless of the 
direction of its movement. 

The knee has a box cross section that is ribbed and 
braced both transversely and laterally. Additional 
rigidity of the table is secured by extending the col- 
umn bearing up almost to its top. Extra support is 
provided for the ends of the saddle by making the sad- 
dle bearing wider than that of the column. The screw 
for the cross feed is set in the center of the knee, 
thus overcoming all side strains and giving an easy 
movement. 

As has been previously stated, the saddle is of un- 
usual length and is provided with arched re-enforcing 
ribs throughout its entire length, the table screw pass- 
ing through these ribs. To prevent any tendency 
toward lifting, the taper gib for the table is made with 
a tongue and the lower gib, together with that on the 
column bearing, is made with two angles; adjustments 
are made by fine thread screws. Both of these last 
two gibs are provided with two locking screws having 
fixed handles, so that they are drawn in like wedges, 
and metal to metal contacts are secured throughout 
the entire length. 

Three feeds are provided, a longitudinal one of 
34 in., a vertical one of 20 in. and the 18-in. cross 
feed previously mentioned. This unusually long cross 
movement permits the use of long boring bars for box 
jig work and deep holes. To obtain the best results 
with this machine in boring, this cross feed is ar- 
ranged so that the movement may be controlled from 
the rear of the table, a position most convenient to 
the operator. This is made possible by the introduc- 
tion of the diagonal shaft through the knee shown at 
the extreme right of Fig. 2, which is connected to the 
cfoss feed screw by gears. 

The other two feeds are equipped with vernier 
scales 24 in. long, which enable the operator to lay 
off centers accurately without employing auxiliary 
measuring instruments. The vernier scales provide an 
ideal means of measuring the accuracy of the feed 
screws, and it is stated that they have been found to 
be so well made that no inaccuracy was apparent in a 
length of 20 in. 

——_9-- oe —____—_ 


The Coke Trade in 1909, 


In the first half of 1909 the coke trade ruled ex- 
tremely dull, prices being low and only 30 to 35 per 
cent. of the ovens in the two Connellsville regions in 
blast. Blast furnaces, steel works, foundries and other 
consumers of coke were shut down, the demand being 
very light, and with sharp competition for the small 
amount of business offering, prices naturally were low. 

There were not many new coke plants built during 
the year, and it is stated that in the future the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company will build nothing but by-product 
ovens, the complete success of this type of oven at 
Gary, Ind., largely influencing the company in arriving 
at this decision. It is stated that the by-product works 
at Gary has exceeded expectations in the matter of 
output, quality of coke and low costs. It is announced 
that the Carnegie Steel Company may build a by- 
product coke plant at Girard, Ohio, next year, where 
the company proposes to build a large number of finish- 
ing mills. 

No important changes in wages were made in the 
coke regions in 1909, but on January 10 of this year 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company posted notices at its 
coke plants in the regions stating that on and after 
January 16 the same scale of wages for coke workers 
would be paid that were in effect prior to January 1, 
1908. This action was also followed by nearly all the 
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other leading coke operators, so that at present coke 
workers’ wages are on the same basis as in the pros- 
perous years of 1906 and up to December 31, 1907. 

The year 1909 opened with less than half the ovens 
in the Connellsville region in operation, and the output 
was running about 200,000 net tons a week, or less 
than one-half capacity. In the first week in March 
conditions in the coke trade commenced to improve, 
and about two-thirds of the ovens were in blast, the 
output having increased to about 260,000 tons per 
week. This output, however, was not maintained, and 
in the latter part of April the production had gone 
down to about 225,000 tons per week. At this period 
prices of coke were ruling low, standard makes of 
furnace coke being obtainable at $1.60 per net ton at 
oven, or even lower. In early July the demand im- 
proved rapidly, and the weekly output in the Upper 
and Lower Connellsville regions had gone up to over 
300,000 tons. Prices were also getting better and at 
the end of July the weekly output was running at 
about 380,000 tons, 31,000 ovens out of about 35,000 
being in operation. From this time on the demand 
for coke and prices steadily improved, while the out- 
put also increased. 

In early September the output in the two Connells- 
ville regions was running close to 400,000 tons per 
week, while furnace coke for delivery over the re- 
mainder of the year was selling at about $2 per net 
ton at oven, the highest price reached up to that time. 
In the last three months of the year nearly all the 
available ovens in the two Connellsville regions and 
in other coke making districts were in operation, the 
output running considerably over 400,000 tons per 
week, while in November prices of furnace coke for 
delivery in the first half of 1910 had reached $2.85 
and $2.90 per net ton at oven. In December there was 
a quieting down in the demand for both furnace and 
foundry coke, and prices went off to some extent. 
Contracts for large amounts of furnace coke for first 
half of 1910 delivery were made in December as low 
as $2.65 at oven. The year closed with standard grades 
of furnace coke ruling at about $2.65 to $2.75, while 
other makes of coke not so favorably known were 
offered at $2.50 or lower at oven. The year 1909 was 
only fairly satisfactory in the coke trade, demand and 
prices being excellent in the last half of the year, but 
in the first six months a good deal of coke was sold 
at cost or lower. 

To show the increase in output of furnace and foun- 
dry coke in the year 1909 over the year 1908, a table 
is appended of output in the Upper and Lower Con- 
nellsville regions for these two years, taken from the 
Connellsville, Pa., Courier, as follows: 
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1908. 1909, 

Net tons. Net tons. 

SOIREE «os cde bine 0.0.00 be oedema 742,006 1,205,650 
WORPNES ©. 0 aac cde cues ee cuuee beeen 810,436 1,148,187 
I ks os 0 0. be eee ioe Lek teeks 841,059 1,185,814 
NEE sss <6 cede a 8s be eens 772.915 1,144,751 
nos 0 GAS RE awk a pee ana 759,813 1,235,044 
SE dass basi Fas deb ORC 772,367 1,429,289 
BURR oii kc chews 60 (0 aes 3a eee 856,848 1,605,937 
RIOR Bibi a is ioc.c dt kucnenner saat 752,492 1,641,287 
NN 56... 5 8564s Ke 975,606 1,704,919 
Ce 3 cae OS ween oe 1,030,552 1,821,444 
ee TE ee Oe ee re 995,807 1,835,745 
TINE. oo o.cincdestonseuieckan 1,190,086 1,832,465 
Petites soc cndiineacbiiweeaee 10,700,022 17,785,832 


This table shows an increase in 1909 over 1908 of 
more than 7,000,000 net tons and well illustrates the 
rapid recovery in the steel trade that started in May 
last year. : 

a 


The W. N. Best American Calorific Company has 
retired from business, and W. N. Best personally is 
now manufacturing and selling the oil and tar burners, 
regulating cocks and various types of furnaces of 
which he is the inventor. His office is still at 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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LUBRICATION AND LUBRICANTS.—II’ 


Report of Tests Made at Case School of Applied Science. 


BY CHARLES F. MABERY.* 


The_Case School Tests. 

Accurate testing of the mechanical efficiency of 
oils with the precise quantitative observations possible 
on the Carpenter machine, covering the various classes 
of lubricants considered in this paper, presented an 
extensive field of labor, especially since there are no 


MN 


novel and interesting features. Under certain condi- 
tions, as in steam cylinders, water alone serves as a 
lubricating film, but since on journals it serves no pur- 
pose whatever, the lubricating qualities of aqueous sus- 
pended graphite must be due wholly to the graphite. 
The same is true of kerosene, which alone is prac- 
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Fig. 


general standards of comparison under any conditions 
of operation. Such constants must of necessity be 
based on arbitrary data, nevertheless if they are ac- 
curately determined on a standard machine, with the 
conditions of the journal and bearing selected, load and 
speed constants on this machine may be readily ascer- 
tained on any other equally efficient machine. In dupli- 
cate tests made with the same bearing and under the 
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tically devoid of lubricating quality, and likewise of 
fuel oils. 

To test the effect of varying viscosity in lubricants, 
and at the same time the lubricating quality of defloc- 
culated graphite, tests were made with water, kerosene 
oil, a fuel oil and an auto cylinder oil, each carrying 
0.35 per cent. graphite. The results are shown by the 
curves in Fig. 2, in which the speed is maintained at 
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Fig. 3.—Curves of Friction with Varying Viscosity of 
same conditions the results were closely concordant. 
These tests must be performed with a scientific accu- 
racy of exact quantitative observations, with close 
supervision of all details; the work then becomes the 
regular routine of any scientific investigation which 
involves long series of observations, after it is ascer- 
tained by preliminary trial what conditions are neces- 
sary in testing any given oil. For commercial benefit 
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Lubricant.—Bearing Pressure, 150 Lb. Per Square Inch, 


446 rev. per min. and the load at 70 lb. per square inch, 
Frictional load and temperature were observed at I0- 
min. intervals. On the chart the time is given in %4- 
hour limits and the coefficient of friction in hun- 
dredths of a unit. The curve for water and graphite 
is practically a straight line, with scarcely any varia- 
tion for the 4 hours shown. This test continued 15 
hours with the same result. There were several stops, 
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Fig. 4.—Curves of Friction of Oil and Oildag with Varying Feeds. 


these conditions should be as close as is practicable to 
the factory conditions of use. 

The results to be described on the use of water, 
kerosene and fuel oil as vehicles of graphite present 
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+ Professor of Chemistry, Case School of Applied Science. 


which are indicated by a dotted line on the chart; 
there was no change in the direction of the curve by 
stopping and starting. Curve No. 3, for kerosene oil 
with graphite, is also a straight line showing a very 
slightly lower coefficient than water. The curve for 
fuel oil and graphite is also practically a straight line, 
and with an endurance test for 1% hours after the 
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oil supply was shut off; here the frictional coefficient 
is slightly higher than that either of water or kerosene. 
A similar regularity appears in the curve of the auto 
cylinder oil with graphite, but the frictional coefficient 
is very materially higher than those of the other lubri- 
cants, which may be considered as a measure of the 
comparative greater internal viscosity of the auto oil. 
This oil showed a much longer endurance test than 
appears on the chart. 

The effect of varying viscosity in lubricants and 
the lubricating quality of the graphite under prac- 
tically the same speed, 445 rev. per min., but with a 
load of 150 lb. per square inch, using kerosene, a fuel 
oil and a spindle oil, with the same proportion of 
graphite and the same oil supply, is shown in Fig. 3. 
Kerosene here shows a very slight irregularity in its 
coefficient, which differs only slightly from that in the 
preceding chart. Here again the greater internal vis- 
cosity of fuel oil is shown by the increased friction. 
No doubt the fuel oil posses slight oiliness, enabling it 
in the beginning of the test to take a lower coefficient 
than kerosene, which maintains for a few minutes a 
considerably higher coefficient until the continuous film 
of graphite has formed and reduced the cofficient to its 
normal condition. It is evident that the spindle oil also 
possesses a certain oiliness, which enables it to begin 
the test with a coefficient that changes only slightly 
during the entire period, including also an endurance 
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shown in the friction test. It is interesting to com- 
pare this temperature with that of curve No. 2 (auto 
oil and 0.35 per cent. graphite), in which the tempera- 
ture rises within 20 min. to a definite point and then 
continues in a nearly straight line with little variation 
to the point where the oil supply was shut off at the 
end of 2 hours. The curve No. 3 of the temperatures 
of fuel oil and graphite also shows a very slight varia- 
tion after 30 min., when the stable conditions of lubri- 
cation were established. A difference in temperatures 
of approximately 25 degrees is shown between the 
curves of the auto and fuel oils, which must represent 
the larger escape of energy in the form of heat from 
the bearing due to the greater internal resistance of the 
auto oil. The temperatures of kerosene with graphite, 
as shown in curve No. 4, are approximately 10 degrees 
lower than those in the fuel oil curve, due to the still 
smaller internal resistance of kerosene. Bearing in mind 
the small difference between the specific gravity of the 
fuel oil, approximately 35 degrees Baumé, and that of 
kerosene, approximately 45 degrees Baumé, the differ- 
ence in temperatures of these two curves is a good ex- 
ample of the accuracy in observation possible in these 
tests. Perhaps most striking on this chart is the curve 
of temperatures for water and graphite. Like the 
curve of friction for water, this one shows only 4 
hours, but the test actually lasted 15 hours, during 
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Wig. 5.—Temperature Curves for Lubricants of Varying Viscosity With and Without Graphite. 


test extending through 2 hours before the oil breaks 
and with only a slightly increased coefficient of friction 
after the oil supply was shut off. Also worthy of note 
is the comparative, endurance of the three oils. While 
kerosene under a bearing load of 150 lb. per square 
inch maintains an extremely low coefficient, the fact 
that it breaks immediately when the oil supply is shut 
off indicates that it has not the power to form a coher- 
ent graphite film, which is possessed to some extent 
by the fuel oil and in a marked degree by the spindle 
oil. 

Fig. 4 is a chart of tests run at a load of 150 bb. 
per square inch and a speed of 445 rev. per min. It 
shows the effect of a variable feed when using a 
spindle oil. In one test on the oil alone the supply was 
regulated to break the oil at the beginning of the test 
and also to perform its function as a lubricant. The ef- 
fect of graphite on the lubricating quality of the oil is 
also shown in curves Nos. 3 and 4, No. 3 representing 
a feed of 8 drops per minute and No. 4 a feed of 
4 drops per minute. The diminished coefficient in 
curve No. 4 as compared with No. 2 represents the 
lubricating effect of graphite, and this effect is still 
further shown by the increased endurance test in 
curve No. 4. It will also be observed that besides di- 
minishing friction, No. 4 is based on an oil supply due 
to the graphite of one-half that of curve No. 2 of the 
oil alone. 

In Fig. 5 are curves of temperatures recorded in 
tests of friction presented in Figs. 2 and 3. As in the 
previous charts, the load is given as 150 Ib. per square 
inch for auto oil, fuel oil and kerosene, and 70 Ib. per 
square inch for water. The speed was 444 rev. per 
min. in all except the test with water, where it was 
446 rev. per min. In the test of the auto oil alone 
there was an immediate rise in temperature corre- 
sponding to the breaking point of the oil which is 


which time there were several stops; but, as shown, 
the temperature at the start was the same as that at 
the time of interruption. This chart shows an ex- 
tremely low temperature, 65 degrees, practically the 
same as the room temperature, which is never ex- 
ceeded by more than 5 degrees, and is essentially a 
straight line from start to finish. In using water as 
a vehicle for graphite there is nothing to interfere 
with the best work that the graphite is capable of per- 
forming. 

Among the various classes of lubricating oil ex- 
amined considerable attention was given to the be- 
havior of heavy engine and cylinder oils, both straight 
hydrocarbon oils and compounded oils. A _ special 
form of bearing was constructed, consisting of a cast 
iron frame with a hollow chamber for introducing 
steam and a habbitted face, using the exceptionally 
hard babbitt previously described. In some of these 
tests a bronze bearing similarly constructed, only main- 
taining the bronze face, was employed. In general the 
results were less satisfactory, not only in testing the 
heavy oils but in the other classes of oils examined, 
with the bronze than with the babbitt bearings. 
Hard babbitt seems better adapted to the various de- 
tails and variations in speeds, loads and temperatures 
than the bronze alloys. Three commercial cylinder 
oils were tested, American, Galena and 600 W, alone 
and with graphite, to determine the frictional coeffi- 
cients and endurance. The physical constants of the 
oils are also given for comparison, especially of spe- 
cific gravity and viscosity. The tests included a con- 
tinuous run for 2 hours, at which time the supply of 
oil was shut off. 

Fig. 6 is a chart of American cylinder oil, a straight 
hydrocarbon oil. In these tests the bronze bearing 
was used, lubricant was supplied at the rate of four 
drops per minute, the total pressure was 1200 Ib., and 
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the speed 245 rev. per min. The curve of the oil alone 
begins at a somewhat higher coefficient than is main- 
tained after the first half hour, when normal condi- 
tions are established, and then proceeds in a straight 
line with no variation to the point where the feed is 
stopped ; the endurance run was doubtless considerably 
shorter than it would have been with babbitt bearings; 
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Fig. 6.—Curves for American Cylinder Oil With and Without 
Graphite. 


this was demonstrated in another test in which babbitt 
was used. With graphite the oil follows closely the 
direction of the other curve, but with a very considera- 
ble diminution in the coefficient of friction. It appears 
in the endurance test that the graphite carries the load 
with slightly increased friction for 80 min., which doubt- 
less would have been longer if babbitt had been used. 

Fig. 7 presents results of tests of the 600 W cylin- 
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curves in Fig. 8 begin with a slightly lower coefficient, 
0.03, and this difference is maintained until the oil is 
shut off and for one and one-half hours on the endur- 
ance test. To reach normal conditions the straight oil 
ran for one hour and the oil with graphite 45 min. 
After the feed was stopped the curves proceed regular- 
ly with slightly increased friction, the oil alone prac- 
tically breaking in one and one-half hours, the oil 
with graphite proceeding with perfect regularity for 

¢ three hours, changing slightly during the next hour 

| and breaking at the end of four and one-half hours. 
The tests represented in Figs. 6, 7 and 8 are not in- 

_ tended to present a comparatively efficiency of these 

| particular oils, but to demonstrate the application of 
this method of testing and also to compare the effects 

| of deflocculated graphite. 
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Conclusions, 


The results presented in this paper with reference 
to the uses of graphite as a solid lubricant indicate that 
in the deflocculated form it can be applied with ad- 
vantage in all kinds of mechanical work. One of its 
most characteristic effects is that of a surface evener 
by forming a veneer equalizing the metallic depressions 
and projections on the surfaces of journal and bearing, 
and, endowed with a certain freedom of motion under 
pressure, it affords the most perfect lubrication. In 
automobile lubrication the great ef- 
ficiency of: graphite in increasing en- 
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physical constants with those of Fig. 

6 shows a materially lower specific . 
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greater viscosity, the straight oil 
showed at the beginning a considera- 
bly higher coefficient and the tests 
continued one hour before the oil had 
reached normal conditions, which it maintained until the 
feed was stopped and doubtless would have continued 
indefinitely. After the oil was shut off lubrication was 
maintained with some slight irregularity and increased 
friction during 1 hour and 40 min., the point at which 
it broke. Similar conditions are observed in the curve 
which expresses the variation in the coefficient in fric- 
tion of this oil with 0.35 per cent. graphite; it begins 
the test with a somewhat lower friction and reaches 
normal conditions sooner than the straight oil, and 
continues in a straight line to the point where the 
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rves for 600W Cylinder Oil With and Without Graphite. 


tures, and wear and tear of bearings, has been brought 
out in a series of tests conducted by the Automobile 
Club of America. In connection with the reduction in 
friction of lubricating oils by graphite the extremely 
small proportion necessary is worthy of note; the pro- 
portion used in this work is equivalent to 1 cu. in. of 
graphite in 3 gal. of oil. The curve of temperature for 
Aquadag, showing only slight increase above that of 
the surrounding atmosphere, demonstrates an im- 
portant economic quality of controlling temperatures 
in factory lubrication, and thereby avoiding the danger 
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Fig. §8.--Curves for Galena Cylinder Oil With and Without Graphite. 


supply is stopped, and then still continues in a straight 
line with somewhat increased friction. The endurance 
curve would doubtless have continued for a considera- 
bly longer time, but the power was shut off at the point 
where the curve terminates. A marked influence of 
graphite on the behavior of this oil is plainly apparent 
in these curves. 

In applying tests to the Galena cylinder oil with 
and without graphite, the same feed, load and pressure 
were used as with the preceding oil and the tests were 
made on a babbitt bearing. This oil is somewhat less 
viscous, but heavier, than the preceding oil. Both 


of highly heated bearings, which are frequently the 
cause of fires. 

In the observations described in this paper, and, in 
fact, in all the work that has been done in this field, 
there is not a more impressive example of the efficiency 
of graphite in lubrication than that presented in the 
curves of friction and temperature of water and graph- 
ite, for with water, serving merely as a vehicle and 
completely devoid of lubricating quality, the graphite 
is permitted to perform its work without aid and with 
no limiting conditions. 

(THE END.) 
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The Prentice Single Belt Driven Lathe. 


The geared head high speed engine lathe shown in 
the illustrations is the standard type of its builder, the 
Prentice Bros. Company, Worcester, Mass., redesigned 
throughout in much heavier construction and equipped 
with a new spindle reversing mechanism in the head- 
stock. A primary purpose of the design was to secure 
a single belt machine which would simplify the installa- 
tion of the motor drive, but at the same time containing 
in the machine itself all the elements except the motor 
and the bracket upon which it is mounted. The idea is 
to overcome the greatest objection to lathes of the 
motor driven type—that of delay in securing them. In 
the new machine this is obviated to a large extent. 

To convert a standard belt driven machine to a 
motor driven one all that is required is to bolt a bracket 
on the rear side of the head end cabinet leg and belt 





Fig. 1.—A Single Belt High Speed Engine Lathe with Motor 
Drive, Built by the Prentice Bros. Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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gear are tight with the shaft and the spindle drives 
direct. The bevel gears are then running idle and are 
carrying no load. To reverse the spindle the friction d 
is thrown into engagement with the bevel gear e, which 
is clutched to the shaft and the drive is through the 
three bevel gears. 

The 12-in. machine, which is shown, has bearings 
4 in. long and 2,4, in. in diameter, and 2}} in. long and 
14% in. in diameter. The hole in the spindle is 11 in. 
in diameter and the nose 2% in. in diameter, with seven 
threads; the distance between centers for a 6-ft. bed is 
33 in., the swing over the ways is 14% in. and over the 
compound rest 9% in. The machine will cut 44 pitches 
of screw threads ranging from 4 to 60 threads. The 
driving pulley is 12 x 3 in., and the speed of the counter 
pulleys 400 to 600 rev. per min. The net weight with 
a 6-ft. bed is 2065 Ib. 


ee 


Further Tariff Revision Opposed. 


The American Protective Tariff League at its an- 
nual meeting in New York, January 20, passed resolu- 
tions deprecating all agitation looking to a reopening 
of the question of tariff revision until the workings 
of the present law shall have been fully demonstrated. 
Col. William Barbour was elected president; Gen. 
William F. Draper, first vice-president; John E. Rey- 
burn, second vice-president, and Wilbur F. Wakeman, 
treasurer and general secretary. Augustus G. Paine 
and A. R. Wilson of New York, Lyman B, Goff of 
Rhode Island, George R. Mayercord of Illinois, Henry 
B. Joy of Michigan and A. H. Heisey of Ohio were 
elected to the Board of Managers. The new Execu- 
tive Committee is composed of A. D. Juilliard, William 
Einstein and Edward H. Clift of New York, Lyman 





Fig. 2.—Details of the Spindle Reversing 


from. the motor direct to the driving pulley. Provision 
is made for adjusting the hight of the bracket by a 
screw which acts as a belt tightener. Where the lathe 
is located underneath the line of shafting it is belted 
direct to the pulley on the headstock, without the inter- 
mediary of a countershaft. Eight changes of spindle 
speeds are provided in the headstock. 

The spindle reversing mechanism, details of which 
are shown in Fig. 2, is located on the driving shaft a 
and comprises three bevel gears and two friction 
clutches, together with the levers for operating. The 
controlling lever is located on the apron, with which it 
travels, so that the operator always has it immediately 
at hand, no matter how long the lathe bed may be, for 
starting, stopping and reversing the spindle. The bevel 
gear b is mounted on the hub of the driving pulley, and 
when it is engaged by the friction c the pulley and bevel 





Device of the 12-In. High Speed. Lathe. 


B. Goff of Rhode Island and John H. Eastwood of 
New Jersey. 

Charles A. Moore of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., who retires as president of the League after nine 
years’ incumbency, was presented with a silver vase, 
Mayor Reyburn of Philadelphia making the address of 
presentation. Mr. Moore in responding said that in 
talking with Cobdenites on his visits to Great Britain 
they very frankly said that the United States was 
right in adhering to the protective policy. 

The report of Wilbur F. Wakeman, secretary and 
treasurer, showed that the League’s receipts in the 
past year were $40,937 and the disbursements $28,335, 
and that the present membership is 971. 

——--e—__—_ 

The large plant of the International Tin Company 

at Bergen Point, N. J., has been purchased by the 
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Nucoa Butter Company and the Edible Oils Company 
of New York. This plant was built in 1906 and has 
never been operated. The new purchasers will move 


it to a mofe suitable location. 


kind will be required. 


No machinery of any 
The International Tin Com- 


pany was not able to operate the plant owing to the 
fact that it intended to smelt tin concentrates from the 
Malay Straits, but the British Colonial Government 
put an export duty on tin concentrates, making the 
cost prohibitive when delivered at its works. 





Fluctuations in Metal Prices for the 


Period 1898-1909 in Carloads. 


(With Supplement.) 


The accompanying supplement shows by plotted 
lines the fluctuations in prices of the more important 
metals in the period from 1898 to 1909. The prices 
used for this purpose are the computed monthly 
averages of the prices of carloads, at New York, given 
in the metal market reports of The Jron Age week by 
week. The columns of figures alongside the chart give 
the values. The column to the left gives tin in cents 
per pound; the second column, copper in cents per 
pound, while the third represents lead and spelter in 
cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per base box. 
The following tables give the monthly averages, on 


which the chart is based: 
Avcrage Monthly Prices, 1898-1909. 


Lake 
1898 copper. 
Months. Cents. 
CU cs ok Sees 11.00 
PE .cooSic shred 11.19 
NE cia oad bene main 11.95 
DE Mabe ich ase ow ae 12.05 
Me. db0ckboabeus nue 12.04 
PR ovis nwa ccna 11.85 
32s 2 0 ace be te 6 11.59 
SE wae oh awn awen 11.85 
OE bcd swen'es 12.25 
ND <4. 0:5 40 et ate 12.37 
PD Seis o.oo ne sb kim 12.69 
EE oS cka ca aaa 12.79 
1899 
ET he eras, 14.02 
POET nnidcaan ccs 17.66 
| aap Sap panese Ss’ 17.55 
OEE np kcnclebatiane a oe 18.56 
SE ss 04600 soaeeee eo 18.65 
EES RS er 18.20 
SE i\s.00-5 oisiel aca ee 18.37 
SE one euch ewes es 18.50 
September ..........-. 18.47 
SD cnn bdina bia ale oo 18.03 
NE. otk a koa. oem 17.00 
OE 6 in co acdin nee 16.69 
1900 
I 5 kd seams oe 16.21 
IE cus wo as manu oe 16.25 
a er es ep 16.41 
BE ne aGa<as bexs ve he 17.00 
Se eecch a pau ea ae wee 16.80 
a py 16.31 
Pi nines be isacnewas 16.31 
REE a cndbscntecnae 16.55 
DOSNEDOR ssc sv0 ond xe 16.75 
CE Soa checwwkake 16.73 
POPU nin So neds de 16.75 
ND sanckevws “ee 16.87 
1901 
CES bbe ca ae SiG 16.90 
PE oi oes tis nwo ee 16.97 
I ss os aS eee A rier 17.00 
DEE + auee dade sso aul 17.00 
DS saia crwad nee sewn 17.00 
BERR. cic deanbeusews 17.00 
BU cb sc 4 stawke ras whe 16.97 
RS Ae 16 50 
Bepteteber .....ccscwss 16.50 
ee os 16.71 
INE?-.4 eas cence a 16.82 
Dee . sh eseeseane 14.71 
1902 
SNE a6 nano taunts 11.45 
POGMREY sain i. ov yews 12.47 
SEE is 0 S25 oe Coa ae 12.12 
pC eee ere eee ee 11.97 
MRS oi ves bes ose 12.10 
SOOO dé sé eeee eee 12.23 
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Tin 

Tin. plate. 
Cents. Dollars. 
13.77 3.05 
14.04 3.02 
14.26 2.90 
14.41 2.90 
14.54 2.89 
15.05 2.85 
15.60 2.84 
16.14 2.82 
16.02 2.85 
17.25 2.75 
18.07 2.80 
18.20 2.89 
22.12 8.11 
24.25 3.50 
23.86 4.03 
24.82 4.10 
25.61 4.05 
25.69 4.05 
28.72 4.38 
31.40 4.60 
82.40 4.82 
31.35 4.82 
28.52 4.83 
25.19 4.84 
26.00 4.84 
29.71 4.84 
32.42 4.84 
80.85 4.84 
29.25 4.84 
80.00 4.84 
32.76 4.84 
31.13 4.84 
29.63 4.68 
28.46 4.19 
28.10 4.19 
26.84 4.19 
26.60 4.19 
26.55 4.19 
25.95 4.19 
25.94 4.19 
26.82 4.19 
28.22 4.19 
27.41 4.19 
26.90 5 ae 
25.04 4.19 
24.62 4.19 
27.47 4.19 
24.39 4.19 
23.38 4.19 
24.73 4.19 
26.16 4.19 
27.29 4.19 
29.26 4.19 
29.29 4.19 


Lake 
copper. 
Months. Cents. 
Peas os vk acesus ob ix -11.94 
pA eee 11.59 
ee: ese i waren 11.60 
CUE wh ks see wieaas 11.71 
NOWMINOE 6a i ve Ot 11.44 
ee) a a 11.61 
1903 
ES Sci paws ae 12.13 
WOES tees vaace oes 12.80 
SEE so ea eenee cou es 14.31 
RO GBs 0 he OS ee 14.85 
ESSERE ae eee 14.75 
NE a ES iano he ake oere 14.56 
WOME 2 4daNc ah eeuaaeasa 13.73 
SIE ss CAS 13.35 
WOCOMRRC ci. « o:ciniclp-00 0s 13.58 
J eee ar 13.42 
UOMO occ tye ces vteune 
December ..60.c00225 lea 
1904 
ED cis Gena So wees 2.62 
BODUMRTS | oes ccs ew etes kaw 
MIN isa 4-0 0 oselat bare 12.60 
NUR. c no. swis'e.3d oa ee 13.19 
Te ov cc uw acieiea thas eee 3.28 
DRS ius. Soaks scenes 12.74 
WONG tia Sees tse eeak 12.62 
PNG 5655s 52.6 ew en's 12.50 
eptember i4 i cac cca 12.67 
OCG 8 sc 'p baw 80s 5 orale 13.09 
PIOVOUNNOE. ncn sk nice s 88 14,22 
DOOMRGE oS. ae cued 14.87 
1905 
SODGRED sasssieccivese 15.18 
DODEGRES 6S 55 oder anes 15.25 
Mat TEKS oss ete 15.25 
ROPE bi 60ik cbse 42 Oe 15.18 
ek i 6 SAT bea ba oe 15.00 
PR ogc itacsaveeead 15.00 
ea ae ay 15.03 
RS ca R Se cveenres 16.07 
a Perr 16.12 
ERE ots civascede - 16.62 
ee re 16.90 
SOE isc’ casas eae 18.75 
1906 
SORUOET cies has Faaes 18.78 
POON 56 8S test ewe 17.94 
MOUGR: bia ys ds iaa yp iewe 18.50 
PEL. Cas cacsensteey eeu 18.62 
RES ibis ssa SOS oe 18.70 
ae ee. 18.69 
BU CRs edo s 08 ase 18.47 
ES Pe re ae 18.65 
MOTORS ccc cccccne® 19.31 
SE. i Ss » é.0.4-0.0 0 eae 21.81 
POUND So di kes stun 22.50 
i ere ee 23.06 
1907 
SES inci we beach seen 
POREGNES 6» 6086 TSN 25.10 
Pree ere err. 
er i 
NT vs. poe «a's s'0'a. 09a 
Be ocbscin ee +400 23.94 
Bl ys Fisaceess beue 21.95 
RE go os cess oc tuces 18.94 
September .......-..-. 16.41 
ES. és b0s2 Samw eat 13.80 
PIOTUOT iis hws 0 oa 00 6 13.94 
ICT ECT 13.48 
1908 
DOOET on cutee a ceeen 13.90 
DOEEY ccc tes cct ns o's 13.13 
BOE. aN leds wien ax b 12.85 
DOP ios venexsole 13.09 
BIN Sa ss'abs sive Sn ee Oe 12.88 
ME eevee a can ye bwk 13.00 
SU ca Keseeae ie bene 13.00 
RE, | és awe a eee 13.71 
BOOORCE ec ccn casas 13.80 
GE hae odin cs oe semes 13.81 
ROUMENOT ova es sacs’ 14,44 
rr ee 14.53 
1909 
BREE X00 a vinden dpen 14.56 
DIED ns keen ons 0 + oes 13.37 
UD: dik wae Ckd awe ews 12.90 
mee ee 12.94 
sa o- xaalaie ss aed 13.21 
PU hee ect eeRee 13.50 
SOG bat hew sas CAs GON 13.34 
See 6 i iad idk aee 13.56 
NINOS 5 5. 5-01 se ee 13.50 
NE oo as sea ped oe 13.19 
Novyelaber. sk ce sees 13.44 
DORI 5 bv o0 Ria RS 13.80 


Spelter. 
Cents. 


5.23 
5.46 
5.45 
5.48 
5.2 


4.91 


4.82 
5.00 
5.36 
5.65 
5.75 
6.00 
5.95 
5.94 
6.00 
6.05 
5.68 


5.15 


4.95 
4.95 
5.05 
5.22 
5.14 
4.79 
4.85 
4.85 
5.06 
5.17 
5.49 
5.80 


6.17 
6.12 
6.06 
5.97 
5.55 
5.82 
5.38 
5.66 
5.83 
6.05 
6.17 
6.50 


6.48 
6.09 
5.96 
6.05 
5.95 
6.14 
5.98 
6.06 
6.19 
6.18 
6.36 
6.62 


6.90 
7.00 
6.92 
6.81 
6.51 
6.45 
6.15 
5.71 
5.28 
5.45 
5.10 
4.39 


4.54 
4.78 
4.76 
4.68 
4.60 
4.56 
4.46 
4.71 
4.76 
4.81 
5.03 
5.17 


5.15 
4.99 
4.81 
4.94 
5.12 
5.39 
5.35 
5.74 
5.85 
6.09 
6.32 
6.35 
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Lead. 
Cents. 


4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 


4.10 
4.10 
4.44 
4.59 
4.37 
4.25 
4.12 
4.12 
4.26 
4.40 
4.25 
4.19 


4.39 
4.40 
4.50 
4,50 
4.48 
4.22 
4.17 
4.15 
4.20 
4.20 
4.51 
4.60 


4.56 
4.50 
4.45 
4.50 
4.50 
4.51 
4.56 
4.64 
4.85 
5.07 
5.48 
5.96 


5.86 
5.56 
5.35 
5.39 
5.90 
5.94 
5.80 
5.78 
5.92 
5.94 
5.97 
6.19 


6.30 
6.31 
6.31 
6.16 
6.02 
5.75 
5.24 
5.12 
4.84 
4.64 
4.45 
3.76 


3.73 
3.75 
3.88 
4.02 
4.26 
4.45 
4.50 
4.59 
4.54 
4.34 
4.39 
4.24 


4.19 
4.07 
4.02 
4.19 
4.32 
4.36 
4.35 
4.36 
4.39 
4.39 
4.40 
4.56 


Tin 
Tin. piate. 
Cents. Dollars. 
28.28 4.19 
28.14 4.19 
26.55 4.19 
25.76 4.19 
25.43 3.79 
25.33 3.79 
27.76 3.79 
29.14 3.79 
30.06 3.90 
29.69 3.99 
29.36 3.99 
28.30 3.99 
27.60 3.99 
28.00 3.99 
27.06 3.99 
25.83 3.99 
25:35 3.84 
27.53 3.79 
28.75 3.75 
27.98 3.64 
26.19 8.64 
27.99 3.64 
27.76 3.64 
26.14 8.64 
26.28 3.60 
26.74 3.49 
27.27 3.49 
28.53 3.49 
29.00 3.56 
29.27 3.56 
29.18 3.74 
* 29.49 3.74 
29.21 3.74 
30.43 3.74 
80.04 3.74 
30.36 3.74 
31.71 3.74 
32.85 3.74 
32.21 8.74 
" 32.47 3.55 
33.46 3.53 
35.84 3.59 
36.36 3.66 
36.48 3.69 
36.62 3.69 
38.86 3.76 
43.08 8.85 
38.97 3.94 
87.18 3.94 
89.90 3.94 
40.32 3.94 
42.90 3.94 
42.70 4.09 
42.62 4.09 
42.14 4.09 
42.16 4.09 
41.29 4.09 
40.84 4.09 
43.01 4.09 
42.65 4.09 
41.15 4.09 
37.35 4.09 
37.22 4.09 
32.33 4.09 
30.81 4.09 
27.92 4.09 
27.43 3.95 
28.74 3.89 
30.46 3.89 
31.79 3.89 
29.84 3.89 
28.18 3.89 
28.92 3.89 
29.99 3.89 
28.91 3.89 
29.44 3.89 
30.43 3.89 
29.13 3.89 
28.19 3.89 
28.44 3.89 
28,75 3.74 
29.35 3.64 
29.07 3.64 
29.26 3.64 
29.05 3.64 
29.96 3.64 
30.00 3.66 
80.41 3.74 
30.74 3.79 
32.91 3.82 
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Fluctuations in the Prices of Copper, | 


New York from January Il, 1898 t 
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The Bickford & Washburn Four-Spindle Index 
Centers. 


The four-spindle index centers for straight and taper 
fluting shown in the illustration embody several im- 
provements which tend toward rapidity and accuracy of 
operation. A single motion of a lever locks the four 
pieces of work, which, when kicked back by the cutter 
into the driving dogs, is followed up and held fast by 
heavy springs, thus maintaining the initial tension. 
Taper work is accomplished without blocking up the 
end of the false bed, the necessary adjustment being 
obtained in the tail block. The device is manufactured 
by Bickford & Washburn, Inc., Greenfield, Mass, The 
set, as shown, has a capacity for taps and reamers from 
¥Y, to I in. 

The head and tail center blocks are dovetailed, and 
slide on a bed 34 in. long, which can be attached easily 
to the table of any milling machine. The tail block, set 
at the end of the bed, is held fast in the usual way with 
three gib screws. The head block is adjustable, sliding 
free on the bed, and is moved by a link and lever con- 
necting with a short low block, which is clamped to the 
bed at the position corresponding to the length of the 
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shanks; the latter dogs have inwardly projecting: sharp 
corners which give an ample grip. 
oe 


Canada’s Antitrust Bill. 


Toronto, January 22, 1910.—The bill respecting 
“combines ” introduced into the Canadian House of 
Commons by the Minister of Labor this week deals 
only with the matter of excessive prices. It contains 
no provisions to prevent the formation of combines or 
to regulate them in regard to any other procedure than 
that of upholding prices beyond what is deemed a fair 
maximum. They are left free to inflate their capital 
by stock watering, to resort to price cutting for the 
destruction or coercion of competitors, or to sell goods 
abroad at prices much below those maintained at home. 

The Government is not to be the initiator of action 
through its justice or any other department. To put 
the law in motion, at least as many as six citizens must 
join together in an application to a judge of the High 
Court for an order to investigate their statement that 
there is a combine in the given branch of trade, and 
that it enhances prices. Upon this course being taken, 
the judge may call witnesses before him to satisfy 





Four-Spindle Index Centers for Straight and Taper Fluting, Made by Bickford & Washburn, Inc., Greenfield, Mass. 


work. The shank ends of the taps or reamers are in- 
serted in driving dogs in front of the live spindles, while 
the opposite ends are laid loosely on the supporting bar 
which holds them at a hight so that when the head 
block is moved forward the ends are picked up by the 
centers of the tail spindles. These spindles are actuated 
by heavy coil springs inside the block, the tension 
being adjusted by screw bushings at the rear. Conse- 
quently the four pieces of work are tightened by a sin- 
gle lever movement. 

The live centers are connected by spur gears inside 
the block, the end of one spindle projecting to take a 
double bevel gear engaging a small bevel pinion which 
indexes the work. The pinion carries a short. lever, 
which is given a complete turn for each indexing, the 
number of flutes in the work being determined by the 
number of teeth on the pinion and bevel gear. The 
latter is double, one side having 70, the other 72 teeth. 
Consequently using pinions having 24, 18, 14, 12, 10 
and 9 teeth an indexing is obtained for 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 
8 flutes. A greater range could be obtained if desired. 
The pinions are changed readily. By their use two 
advantages are claimed, a reduced error in the division 
by making a complete turn of a crank, and the absence 
of possibility of turning one or two holes too few or 
too many under the ordinary method of indexing. 

The tail stock is split at an angle of 30 degrees, that 
section carrying the spindles having a vertical adjust- 
ment of I in., to permit of taper work; the operation is 
accomplished by a special device which gives the block 
the effect of solidity. The tail center points are made 
offset on disks and are easily renewable. Two sets of 
driving dogs provide for working square or round 


him whether there is a prima facie case. If he finds 
that there is he will then grant an order. The order 
is to be directed to the Minister of Labor, who calls 
upon each of the parties concerned to name a member 
for the proposed Board of Investigation. The two 
men thus chosen select a third, who is to act as chair- 
man. He must be a High Court judge. When the 
board has completed its inquiry and made its report 
to the Minister, he will make it public, by causing it 
to appear in the official Gazette and by giving it to the 
newspapers. This publicity is expected to correct the 
grievance. If, however, the offending combine per- 
sists in its price excesses, notwithstanding this ex- 
posure, recourse will be had to severer measures. One 
of these is already authorized. It is that of removing 
a part or the whole of the import duty upon articles 
of the class manufactured or traded in by the com- 
bine. There are additional or alternative penalties 
prescribed in the bill. If the article under the combine 
is manufactured under a patent, this patent may be 
revoked. If the combine persists in upholding ex- 
cessive prices after publication of the board’s report, it 
may be indicted and subjected to a penalty not exceed- 
ing $1000 a day from the time of publication up to the 
time of action. jcac.S. 
—_—_~+s—____ 

The Sligo Iron & Steel Company, Connellsville, Pa., 
is again operating its guide and bar mills and has 
enough orders booked to insure full operation for some 
time. During the shutdown this plant was overhauled, 
new equipment installed and outside cranes were re- 
arranged, and it is now in better physical condition than 
for some time. 3 








Rolling Temperatures of Steel. 
How Variations Affect the Shape of Sections. 


BY GRANT D. BRADSHAW, 


One of the most important factors in the rolling 
of steel is the temperature to which it is subjected, 
not alone because of the effect of variations of tem- 
perature on the final physical characteristics, but also 
because of the effect on the amount of reduction and 
the shape of the bar in each pass. The practical range 
of temperature in rolling soft steel is about 600 de- 
grees F., and in sections that must come very close to 
size a difference of even 50 degrees will necessitate a 
change in the adjustment of the rolls. If a cold bar 
enters the rolls and they are not adjusted to it each 
pass will add its quota until in the final passes more 
metal is supplied than they can hold, and the result 
is an overfill or fin. This action is usually attributed 
to the spring of the rolls. To illustrate: Fig. 1 shows 
a set of rolls for producing a square section and the 
shape of the oval bar which enters them. The shape 
of a hot bar entering them from the preceding set of 
rolls is shown by the full line A, which fills out the 
square section to the shape indicated by B. If a cold 
bar enters the preceding set it springs those rolls apart 
and is supposed to give added thickness to the oval 
somewhat as is shown at A’, and to this added width 








Fig. 1.—Fin Caused by the Springing of Rolls by a Cold Bar. 


is attributed the actual fin shown at B’. It appears, 
however, that the additional area due to the spring of 
the rolls has little effect compared with an area added 
by an inherent property of the steel itself, causing it 
to extend sideways, squeeze out, as it were, more at 
lower than at higher temperatures. Such effect is 
shown in Fig. 2, the full line A being the normal heat, 
and the dotted line A’ indicating what would be the 
increase of section due to a drop in the temperature 
of the bar before being rolled. 


Tests on a Continuous Bar Mill, 


To prove this contention by test is another matter, 
for the first requisite is to maintain all other condi- 
tions constant except the temperature, and this in a 
rolling mill is very difficult of attainment. Facilities 
for making tests have usually been neglected in roll- 
ing mill construction, and in many mills the arrange- 
ment is such as to make some tests absolutely impos- 
sible. 

The rolling of a square section into an oval is the 
simplest operation to investigate. Both sections are 
of regular shape, and the pressure in rolling the oval 
is symmetrically distributed over the section, the bar 
being in stable equilibrium and not depending on the 
guides. It was necessary to make the comparative 
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tests on sections of the same bar in order to prevent 
variations in the results due to changes in chemical 
composition, as well as assuring that there be none 
due to difference in previous passes. This procedure 





Fig. 2.—Increase of Section Due to Lowered Rolling Temperature, 


eliminated all variables except those due to tempera- 
ture and the spring of the rolls. However, it necessi- 
tated a shear or other means of cutting the steel be- 
fore it entered the set of rolls in which the tests were 
made. 

The mill selected for these tests was an 11-in. Mor- 
gan continuous bar mill of six stands, making a fin- 
ished bar 5-16 in. square. It was fed by an 18-in. 
train delivering a I I-16-in. square bar directly to it 
without reheating. This bar was about 42 ft. long, 
ample length for cutting out test sections, and passed 
through a shear before entering the first oval. 

One of the hottest bars was selected for the tests, 
a piece cut off, rolled to an oval in the first set of 
rolls and set aside. The optical pyrometer showed 
that this was rolled at 2000 degrees F. A _ second 
piece was cut off, held back until the temperature had 
dropped to about 1910 degrees, then rolled in the same 
rolls and set aside. The same procedure was followed 
with the next two, which were rolled at 1820 and 
1750 degrees respectively. A piece of the bar was 
cut off and set aside in order to show the original 





Fig. 5. 
Figs. 3 to 6.—Difference in Section of Ovals Rolled at Different 
Temperatures from Square Bars, 


Fig. 6. 


section of the bar, and no further pieces could be 
rolled, as the bar was too cold by that time to risk 
rolling. The bars when cold were taken to the ma- 
chine shop and a thin slice sawed from each. These 
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sections as compared with the original section of 
the bar are given in Figs. 3 to 6. The areas, reduc- 
tion, &c., are shown in table No. 1, as follows: 


Table No. 1. 
Size Radius ——Dimensions of sections.——, Reduc- 





of of -——Square. —Oval.——,. _ -—Areas.—., tion, 
foil. oval. Width. Thick. Width. Thick. Square. Oval. Per 
In. In. In. In. In. In. Sq. in. Sq. in. cent. 


10% 2% 1.085 1.104 1473 0.447 1.19 0.59. 50.5 
10% 2% 1.08 1.104 1.591 06458 1.19 0.625 47.5 
10% 2% 1.085 1.104 1.639 0.473 1.19 0.66 445 
10% 2% 1.085 1.104 1.723 0474 1.19 0.66 44.5 

The difference in the shape of the oval as it is 
rolled at lower and lower temperatures is readily 
noted. The width of the oval has increased % in., due 
entirely to the increased proportion of the side exten- 
sion by reason of the drop in temperature. The 
spring of the rolls can have no part in this increase 
of width, for it would have the opposite effect if any; 
it appears, however, in the increase in thickness of 
027 in. As a general proposition it may be stated 
that the thicker an oval is allowed to become, all 
other conditions remaining constant, the narrower it 
will be: i. ¢., as the thickness of the oval is increased, 
finally approaching the original thickness of the 
square, the width of the oval will decrease, approach- 
ing the width of the square as a limit. Therefore it 
follows that the increase in the width of the oval in 
these tests can be accounted for only by the varying 
proportion of side extension produced by change in 
temperature. 
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The Massachusetts Squirrel Cage Fan. 


A fan or blower which can be put into less space 
than the older types of equivalent capacity is the high 
speed or multiblade fan. Its higher speed is necessary 
if capacity is to be maintained in a smaller fan, and 
both the smaller diameter and higher speed are urgent- 
ly needed with the increasing use of motors and steam 
turbines as the driving means. With the higher rotary 
speeds a reduced wheel diameter is essential to keep 
rim velocity within allowable limits. 

One of the greatest losses of power in the opera- 
tion of a fan is the creation of an inlet velocity which 
is entirely destroyed before the air is delivered. To 
decrease this velocity the area of the inlet is increased 
to as great an extent as the depth of blade will permit. 
However, it is well known that there is a very exact 
proportion existing between the volume delivered and 
the blade area of the wheel, and a reduction in the 
depth of the blade must be accompanied by an increase 





Fig. 1.—The No. 1 Squirrel Cage Fan Built by the Massachusetts 
Fan Company, Waterbury, Mass. 
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Fig. 2.—The Wheel of the Massachusetts Squirrel Cage Fan. 


in the number of blades, so that the total blade area 
may be maintained, 

The increase in the size of the inlet, the use of 
many shallow blades in place of a few deep ones, and 
the increase in rotary speed has shown a marked in- 
crease in air delivered and a greater capacity in a. 
given space..In the older types of fan, ¢ommonly 
known ‘as thé “ paddle wheel,” the blades are wide 
apart at the periphery and nearer together at the inner 
ends. The greater density of air at the outer ends 
causes the formation of eddies and pulsations, which 
reduce the efficiency, and at high speed are likely to 
cause noise. In the earlier types of many-blade fans 
the attempt was made to reduce the effect of the eddies 
by restricting to the shortest period possible the time 
that the air is subjected to blade action. To accom- 
plish this the blades were made very shallow and all 
blades were removed from the inlet of the wheel. The 
outer shell of the entering air is given a high velocity 
by the shallow blades, while toward the center of the 
inlet the velocity of this cylindrical body of air is 
gradually increased. The action of the shallow blades 
suddenly induced a flow from this cylindrical portion 
in the inlet by increasing the density. 

It is claimed that the Massachusetts Fan Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Mass., was the first to discover the 
advantage of setting the inlet air in motion gradually 
by means of a few long blades extending toward the 
center of the wheel. The scooping action of these 
long blades gives the air a slowly whirling motion 
and a rapid radial motion toward the shallow periphe- 
ral blades. Further study of the action of the air 
shows that the natural direction taken by the air is 
along the component of two forces; one, a centrifugal 
motion, and the other a whirling motion. From this it 
is seen that, to obtain greater efficiency, the long blades 
should be in positions closely approximating the re- 
sultant line of action. As centrifugal force varies 
with the speed, the angle of the long blade must 
change with each peripheral speed. 

The squirrel cage type of fan, as made by this 
company, of which Fig. 1 shows an exterior view and 
Fig. 2 the wheel, has been developed into three stand- 
ard designs: Type A, for the low peripheral speeds 
which have been found to be best adapted for public 
building work and for certain conditions for high pres- 
sures when the fans may be driven by a direct con- 
nected steam engine; type B, for higher peripheral 
speeds, such as those of high speed motors, especially 
of the alternating current type, and type C, for very 
high speed, such as that of steam turbines. 

— Oe 

The Bloomfield Commercial Club, Bloomfield, Ind., 
has been organized, mainly for the purpose of promot- 
ing the interests of the town by inducing factories to 
locate there. Joseph E. Shryer is president and Dr. 
Henry R. Isenhower secretary. 
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The Hutchison Electrical Tachometer. 


The most familiar tachometers depend upon cen- 
trifugal force acting upon rotating radial arms, very 
much as. in an engine’ governor, to actuate their 
pointers. As this rotating part derives its motion from 
the shaft whose speed is to be indicated, the tachome- 
ter must be located close by, as it is difficult to 
transmit the rotation to remote points. Mechanical 
tachometers do not give very accurate readings if the 
engine flywheel is too light or if there is no flywheel 
at all, as in the case of the marine engine. Variation 
in the angular velocity of the shaft will cause the 
pointer to fluctuate. rapidly, necessitating a guess be- 
tween the.two extremes or amplitude of vibration of 
the pointer. 

Many uses exist for a highly accurate and depend- 
able tachometer which, when once installed, will re- 
quire no attention other than occasional oiling, and 
which will retain its calibration. Many machines 





The Hutchison Electrical Long Distance Tachometer Made by 
the Industrial Instrument Company, Foxboro, Mass. 


should be operated at certain fixed speeds, such as 
looms, weavers, large printing and lithographing 
presses, and sometimes lathes, planers and screw ma- 
chines. These are often belted from lines of shafting 
driven by electric motors, which vary in speed from 
fluctuating line voltage or from the warming up of the 
armature windings. In factories where the piecework 
system is used, the workman may claim that the shaft 
speed has fallen off, and if a reliable indicator was 
installed over the superintendent’s desk he - could 
quickly prove or disprove such claims. 

It is a matter of importance for the captain of a 
steamship to be able to determine quickly and accu- 
rately the speed of the engines ahead or astern, and to 
know definitely that his signals to the distant engine 
room are understood and are being obeyed instantly 
and correctly. When a squadron of warships are 
manoeuvering or cruising it is imperative that the sig- 
nals for definite ship speeds, as ordered by the flagship, 
be obeyed instantly. A vessel traveling 10 knots with 
72 rev. per min. of the propeller shafts is not doing 10 
knots at 71 rev. per min., therefore, a tachometer to be 
depended upon must be accurate within at least I per 
cent. and remain so. Every steamship has its most 


-economical cruising speed, and it means a saving of 


coal if the engines are kept at corresponding speed. 
Appreciating the field for such an instrument, Miller 





Reese Hutchison, an electrical and mechanical engineer 
of New York, has designed a tachometer for indicat- 
ing at any number of distant points the exact rate of 
retation or the lineal speed of any shaft or machine. 
It is an electrical tachometer and overcomes the diffi- 
culties previously encountered. The accompanying 
illustration shows the instrument as developed for com- 
mercial’ applications and sold by the Industrial Instru- 
ment Company, Foxboro, Mass. Faults with previous 
electrical tachometers have been due to their depend- 
ance upon direct current generators or magnetos for 
their operation. The commutators and brushes required 
constant attention to prevent the accumulation of oil 
between them, which increasing the electrical resist- 
ance, caused inaccurate indications. The brushes also 
were apt to chatter at certain speeds, causing an inter- 
rupted current which affected the readings. 

The Hutchison electrical tachometer consists of a 
magneto having a stationary armature and poles. Be- 
tween the poles pieces and the armature rotates a soft 
iron inductor, which, by varying the flow of the mag- 
netic lines of force through the armature winding, gen- 
erates an alternating current that is led to a voltmeter 
calibrated in revolutions per minute of the driving 
shaft. The magnets are of German steel, carefully aged 
and treated to insure permanence and constancy of 
magnetism. It is stated that there is nothing to get 
out of order and nothing needing any attention. The 
voltage of the magneto is directly proportional to the 
speed of its inductor up to a certain maximum and. the 
scale subdivisions of the indicator are hence equal. 

In practice, a plurality of indicators placed at widely 
separated points may be operated from the same mag- 
neto. The evident value of such a tachometer in marine 
service led the inventor to develop this type first. It 
was placed on the first ship about 18 months ago, where 
it has remained untouched and in perfect calibration 
ever since. Two years have been spent in perfecting 
details and preparing for the extensive manufacture of 
this unusual instrument. The application to ship serv- 
ice necessitated several modifications in design, the 
principal ones being twin generators, so as to show 
direction of rotation as well as rate; inertia compen- 
sators for angular variation of speed of driving shaft, 
and special form of indicators. A very ingenious 
method is employed in the Hutchison tachometer to 
damp out the fluctuations due to angular change in 
velocity of the screws. If no such provision were 
made, the pointers of the indicators would vibrate be- 
tween maximum and minimum values so as to make 
accurate readings impossible. This tachometer, how- 
ever, has spiral spring couplings to an inertia mass so 
arranged as to introduce a flywheel effect. This smooths 
out the inequalities in the angular rate so that the mo- 
tion imparted to the inductor shaft is steady. The in- 
dicators, therefore, are “dead beat,” but sensitive to 
any change in rate without being affected by angular 
variations during one revolution. For the rest a de- 
scription of the marine type will cover the principle and 
construction of this new instrument in all of its forms. 

Referring to the illustration, P represents the ship 
shaft which has the split sprocket A clamped around it. 
Rotation is imparted to the driving sprocket B by the 
Morse silent chain C. Sprocket B is loose, not keyed 
to the generator shaft D, but is simply rotatively 
mounted thereon. Two oppositely coiled flat spiral 
springs E E’ transmit the rotation of B to the flywheel 
F, which is keyed on the shaft D, one end of each 
spring being attached to the sprocket B, and the other 
end to the flywheel F. Any irregularity, therefore, of 
rotation in B caused by variations in the angular veloc- 
ity of the shaft P is smoothed out by E E’, so that the 
resultant rotation imparted to F and D is a constant 
speed. The springs are protected against strain or 
breakage from sudden reversal of P by the radial arm 
G, engaging the pin H attached to the flywheel. 

On the inside face of the flywheel, at the end oppo- 
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site from that occupied by E E’, are cut gear teeth so 
arranged as to engage pinions ] and K which actuate 
magnetos. Pinion K is keyed to the inductor shaft of 
its magneto M, while pinion J is not keyed to its shaft, 
but is so mounted that when the direction of rotation 
of the main shaft is ahead the inductor of magneto L 
bears the exact rotative relation to its armature and 
pole shoes as that of magneto M. The current from L 
is therefore in phase with that from M, but when P 
is reversed in rotation, pinion J rotates idly on the 
shaft of the magneto L, until it has traveled go degrees, 
at which point it begins to drive the magneto. The re- 
sult is that the inductor of L assumes an exactly oppo- 
site relation to its armature and pole pieces as- that 
existing at the same instant in M; hence the current 
from L is out of and in opposite phase with that from 
M. The magnetos have two cycles per revolution of 
the inductor. Two wires run from L and two from M 
to each indicator, When running ahead the circuits are 
in phase. When P rotates astern one circuit is in oppo- 
site phase with the other. 

The indicators, or voltmeters, have two coils, the 
moving coil to which the pointer is attached and a fixed 
or field coil. The field coil is connected electrically to 
one of the magnetos, and the fixed coil to the other. 
When the two magnetos are in phase—that is, when 
the shaft P is running ahead the deflection is to the 
right and indicates revolutions per minute ahead. 
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is provided by an oil lamp or electric light attachment. 
That of the bridge type is similar to the compass bin- 
nacle, while the other types are illuminated either by 
a light placed in front of the indicator or in back of 
it as in the case of illuminated scale electrical measur- 
ing instruments. 

The supériority of this means of engine control is 
very striking in comparison with the old method of 
counting revolutions for a certain length of time, which 
performance at best gave only the average rate for 
some period rather than the actual rate for any instant. 

———_3--o——— 


The Cleveland Arbor for Shell Tools. 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has secured the patents and is about to place on 
the market a new arbor for shell tools. As is indi- 
cated in the accompanying illustration, the essential 
difference between this patent arbor and the regular 
type is that it is equipped with an adjustable collar pro- 
vided with integral keys which ‘slide in longitudinal 
keyways in the arbor. The arbor is also threaded for 
a short distance to receive an adjusting nut which bears 
on the collar. The collar engages the shell reamers 
in the usual way. 

Perhaps the chief advantage of the new arbor is 
the quickness and ease with which it releases the shell 





A New Arbor for Shell Tools Made by the Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


When they are 180 degrees out of phase the pointer 
is deflected in the opposite direction, or to the left, in- 
dicating revolutions per minute astern. The faster the 
shaft P turns in either direction the higher the voltage 
generated and the greater the deflection of the pointer 
calibrated to conform thereto. 

The indicators of this tachometer are made in three 
different styles: one for pilothouse use, another for 
the engine room, and the third known as the binnacle 
type, for use on the bridge. The pilothouse type may 
also be used in the staterooms of the captain and the 
engineer, so that these officials may tell at any instant 
just what is going on in the engine room. The engine 
room indicator has a very long scale and prominent 
pointer, so that it may be read from a distance of 20 
or 30 ft., and the engineer can thus easily see the speed 
at which the screws are revolving and keep the rate of 
revolution under control. The bridge indicator is a 
multiple instrument containing as many indicators as 
there are shafts—that is, for a twin screw vessel there 
are two indicators marked port shaft and starboard 
shaft, respectively. In the construction of all these 
types of indicators no iron, steel or other magnetic 
material likely to deflect the compass is used, so that 
they may be placed in proximity to the compass without 
affecting its accuracy. The only difference between 
any of the types is that the indicators for engine room 
and stateroom use are made with iron casings, while 
those for the pilothouse or bridge are made of brass. 
All the indicators are especially designed to withstand 
continuous vibration, and are waterproof and rustproof. 
The illumination of the scale of any of these indicators 


tool no matter how tightly it may have become jammed 
on the arbor. This is accomplished by a turn or two 
of the adjusting nut, with no necessity for removing 
the arbor from the spindle, and no excuse for the work- 
man putting it in a vise and using a hammer, which 
often causes considerable damage. 

Another advantage is the fact that the collar can 
always be set so as to allow the shell tool to fit snugly 
on the arbor, and yet have its slots fully engage the 
collar keys. 

—— 


From statistics compiled by the custom house au- 
thorities, Philadelphia, Pa., there had been entered at 
that port during a period of 21 days, dating from Jan- 
uary I, 27 cargoes of iron ore aggregating 134,780 tons, 
4 cargoes of copper ore totaling 17,754 tons, 2 cargoes 
of scrap comprising 8462 tons, 1 cargo of 5000 tons of 
pig iron, 1 of 3500 tons of chrome ore and 1 of 5230 
tons of manganese ore, the grand total being 174,726 
tons, which exceeds all previous records for any like 
period. From January 1 to 19 the value of the iron 
ore imported at that port was $266,829, as compared 
with $79,812 for the same period in 1908. It is only fair 
to say, however, that a number Of the vessels were due 
to arrive at earlier dates, but were delayed by stress of 
weather. 


Dr. A. Piatt Andrew, Director of the Mint, esti- 
mates the United States gold product of 1909 to have 
been $99,232,200, as against $94,560,000 for 1908; an 
apparent increase of $4,672,200. 
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A Foundry Heating System. 


Green Equipment for the Waterbury Castings 
Company. 


The exterior view of the new foundry of the Water- 
bury Castings Company, at Waterbury, Conn., Fig. 1, 
will give some idea of the conditions that complicated 
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hot blast heater by a fan, and distributed throughout 
the building by ducts. This is more economical for 
buildings of this type than direct steam or hot water 
radiation in that the heat supplied is utilized to better 
advantage. That is, the jets of warm air from the 
ducts can be discharged into the zone occupied by the 
men, whereas with direct radiation ascending columns 
of air are formed over radiators carrying the heat di- 
rectly up to the roof, where it is rapidly dissipated. 





Fig. 1—The New Foundry of the Waterbury Castings Company, Waterbury, Conn., Showing the Large Amount of 
Glass Wall Surface. 


the heating problem. The capacity of the building is 
approximately 515,000 cu. ft., and as may be seen, the 
side walls are almost entirely of glass. 

After considering several methods of keeping the 





The apparatus installed consisted of a 5% ft. x 3 ft. 
fan, drawing air through four 5% fit. x 6 ft. sections 
of a Positivflo hot blast heater installed by the Green 
Fuel Economizer Company, in conjunction with the 
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heating expense within reasonable limits, it was finally 
decided that the most economical was to use a hot air 
system, in which the air was forced through a steam 


neering Company. This outfit has proved entirely satis- 
factory, and when the fan is run to maintain 1 oz. pres- 
sure, there is a change of air practically every 20 min. 
The most interesting feature of this equipment is the 
small amount of heating surface used. When the ex- 
treme conditions of exposure are taken into considera- 
tion it appears that the efficiency of the heating plant 
is very high, as no trouble is experienced in maintain- 
ing a comfortable temperature at all times. 
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The arrangement of ducts, heater and fan is shown 
in the plan, Fig. 2, and cross sectional elevation, Fig. 3. 
From this it will be seen that the galvanized iron pipes 
are carried almost completely around the main foun- 
dry, but the heated air is blown in one direction only— 
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the drainage of the water of condensation, always by- 
passes a certain quantity of steam so that it does not go 
through the heating tubes. 

The Positivflo heater is usually fitted with individual 
valves for the several sections, so that by regulating the 
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Fig. 3.—Cross Sectional Elevation, Showing the Location of the Green Fan and Heater. 


that is, there are no two jets of heated air directed 
toward each other, the piping of the further side being 
utilized for heating the machine and bench molding de- 
partments. With this arrangement there is no place 
in which the air is blown a distance of more than 54 ft., 
and in the majority of cases it is very much less. It 
will thus be seen that the usual custom of blowing the 
air long distances with a high velocity has not been 
followed. The latter method is open to the objection 
that, to secure a proper distribution of air for heating 
the whole building, trouble is encountered from very 
strong drafts and high temperatures in certain parts 
of the building. 

In the present plant the streams of air are directed 
downward toward the floor, thus all smoke is forced up- 
ward, and the air is used to heat and ventilate the 
space where the men are working instead of collecting 
in the upper part and the monitor of the roof. The 
temperature in the various parts of the foundry can 
be easily regulated, as every outlet is provided with a 
butterfly damper. The equipment has worked satisfac- 
torily, and during several extremely cold snaps the 
large building was kept at a comfortable temperature. 
Another rather novel arrangement is the use of outlets 
blowing directly down in front of the doorways. In 
this way cold drafts from the sudden opening of doors 
are avoided. 


The success of the installation is due in part to the 
efficiency of the hot blast heater used. This heater is 
made up in sections consisting of two headers connected 
by straight I-in. pipes. These pipes are expanded into 
tube plates, so that there are no screwed joints. The 
steam enters the top of one header, flows through an 
upper bank of tubes to and downward through the sec- 
ond header, back through a lower bank of tubes, and 
thence out from the bottom of the first header. This 
course of the steam is the natural course of drainage 
of the water of condensation, and the steam in passing 
through the pipes sweeps the water and any entrained 
air along with it, keeping the heater entirely free from 
air and water pockets. 

One advantage is that the heater can always be 
worked at its maximum efficiency, as there is no reason 
for neglecting to clean the tubes, for which purpose it 
is merely necessary to loosen hook bolts around the 
edges of the cover plates on the headers, and to remove 
the covers, whereupon the straight pipes can easily be 
swabbed out. Cleaning tubes is a necessity where ex- 
haust steam which contains oil is used. Otherwise this 
oil quickly forms a coating on the inside of the tubes 
and greatly reduces the heat transmission. It is not so 
easy to clean a heater composed of U-shaped tubes 
made up of short lengths of pipes and elbows, and the 
direct opening from the steam inlet to the steam outlet, 
necessary in the coil heater arrangement to provide for 


speed of the fan and also the number of sections to 
which steam is admitted, the temperature of the build- 
ing can be maintained constant through a wide range of 


outside temperatures, 
a Om CO 


The New Almond Geared Chuck. 


A new geared drill chuck, brought out by the T. R. 
Almond Mfg. Company, Ashburnham, Mass., is the 
result of over 25 years’ experience in the manufacture 
of drill chucks, and is novel in several respects. The 
elimination of possibly undesirable features and the 
addition of new good ones, has produced a chuck 
which, it is stated, affords direct power, interchange- 
able pinions, bushed pinion holes and increased tight- 
ening power where it is needed. 

Probably the greatest improvement has been the 
cutting of the geared teeth on the nut or split ring, 
which operates the jaws. In this way it is claimed 
that the trouble experienced with chucks having the 
teeth cut on the knurled sleeve is eliminated, and the 





The New Geared Chuck Made by the T. R. Almond Mfg. Company, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 


ferrule does not stretch as a result of being forced on 
and off when the chuck is taken apart for cleaning. 

The pinion used in this chuck is interchangeable, so 
that one pinion may be used with either this chuck or 
the one described in The Iron Age November 12, 1908. 
These pinions, it is also stated, are practically break- 
age proof, so that replacements are unnecessary. The 
diameter of the nut actuating the jaws has been in- 
creased, so that the teeth may be cut on the front side. 
The thrust bearing area which withstands the pres- 
sure when the jaws are forced out to grip a tool has 
also been increased. In this way greater pressure is 
permitted on this surface, and the lubricant is retained 
for a much longer period. This chuck is made from 
high grade tool steel, ensuring long life and satisfac- 
tory service. 
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THE ELECTRIC FURNACE. 


Progress in the Manufacture of Iron and Steel. 


BY P. M’N. BENNIE.* 


It is to be regretted that an account of progress 
in the application of the electric furnace to iron and 
steel production has to draw so much of its data from 
foreign sources and so little from work done in this 
country. American steel makers have not as yet taken 
hold of this new metallurgical tool with their accus- 
tomed alacrity toward apparatus of demonstrated util- 
ity and value. Concerning the bare half dozen instal- 
lations here very little is given out as to the metal- 
lurgical results attained. 

At the annual meeting of the American Electro- 
chemical Society last May there was presented an in- 
teresting series of papers, abstracts of which appeared 
in The Iron Age at the time. These papers were in- 
tended to show the state of advancement at the date 
of the meeting, and revealed the fact that much work 
and serious investigation are being carried on by many 
active and intelligent workers in the electric furnace 
field. 

Production of Pig Iron. 


So far as concerns the production of pig iron by 
means of the electric furnace, the practical work thus 
far appears to be confined to two installations, one at 
the Domnarfvet Works in Sweden, where a furnace 
designated by Gronwall, Lindblad and Stalhane is 
used. This furnace is referred to in The Iron Age 
of August 19, 1909, and is also described more fully 
in a pamphlet issued by the Department of Mines of 
the Canadian Government. The other installation of 
importance is located at Heroult, on the Pitt River, 
Shasta County, Cal., where the Noble Electric Steel 
Company has put down an elaborate plant for mining 
magnetic iron ore and limestone on the premises, to- 
gether with a complete plant for making wood char- 
coal with recovery of by-products. 

The California electric furnace is a type developed 
after a series of experiments by Prof. D. A. Lyon of 
Stanford University, metallurgist in charge. This 
furnace has already been illustrated and described in 
the technical journals. It may be interesting to note 
here, however, the latest news with reference to the 
California enterprise. Some difficulty was encountered 
with the carbon electrodes, of which there are six in 
the furnace. This problem seems to have been at 
least partially solved, as we are informed that after 
certain alterations and improvements indicated "by pre- 
vious trials had been made the furnace was started 
on a campaign December 13, and a tap of 8 tons of 
electric furnace pig iron made December 14. The in- 
formation is given that the furnace has since been 
tapped regularly and that no difficulties have thus far 
arisen. 

It may be interesting to note the quality of the pig 
iron produced at this plant. The following analyses 
are given, by which it will be noticed that a very pure 
product is being turned out, low in sulphur and phos- 
phorus: 

1. 2. 3. 4. 
nee co Oe CC EE 0.94 0.84 0.98 0.94 


sccwhls wes wns ees 0.042 0.037 0.049 0.002 
NOON oka vedere vaced 0.027 0.022 0.03 0.02 
I, ion obs 5b oo Kdo's 0.11 0.03 0.08 Trace 
Combined carbon......... 1.20 one a ae 
Graphitic carbon......... 2.06 mot 4.56 3.29 


It must not be considered, however, that the accom- 
plishment of making pig iron by the use of an electric 
furnace contains any menace to existing methods of 
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producing pig iron. Even a broad interpretation of 
the establishment of the new method can only mean 
that an apparatus has been devised suitable to certain 
conditions where the older methods would be found 
impracticable. The application of the electric furnace 
process will, therefore, find its growth and develop- 
ment in certain restricted localities where conditions 
favorable to it exist, without the slightest intention of 
invading those districts favorable to fuel fired fur- 
naces. 

It is worthy of remark that the analyses thus far 
published seem to indicate an iron of exceptional qual- 
ity, so it may be that, owing to its peculiar conditions 
of production, electric furnace pig iron will create a 
special market for itself. Some of the product made 
by the Noble Electric Steel Company has already been 
used for castings by foundries at Redding, Cal., with 
extremely satisfactory results. 


Production of Steel, 


Duing the past year much progress has been made 
with electric furnaces as applied to steel production, 
commercially and metallurgically. The application of 
such furnaces is practically confined to those types de- 
veloped by such prominent and able workers as Stas- 
sano, Keller, Héroult, Girod, Kjellin, Colby and Roch- 
ling-Rodenhauser. Each of these types has already 
been described in more or less detail in these columns, 
so need not be reviewed here. 

Of statistical interest, however, and as showing the 
rapidly widening application of the electric furnace 
as a metallurgical apparatus upon the commercial scale, 
it may be mentioned that of the prominent types the 
following furnaces have already been installed or are 
in course of construction: 


Number. Number 
GHONONNO 5.6.66 WT 12 OT SN ee ae eer ye oe 18 
| Perr pe Pee ee 4 Sete a i ik a ale'st 12 
PENNS. 60h 50s h sak bacean 20 Réchling-Rodenhauser .....12 


The largest of these furnaces in point of tonnage 
are those of the Héroult type, one of which has been 
running for some time at the South Chicago Works 
of the Illinois Steel Company, and the other, which 
is just starting up, at the Worcester Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Company. Each of these fur- 
naces is designed to handle from 12 to 15 tons at a 
heat. When it is considered that one of these fur- 
naces working well will handle about 12 heats daily, 
with a total daily production of 150 to 180 tons, it 
will be realized that so far as capacity goes the elec- 
tric furnace has freed itself from the reproach that it 
is only a plaything. Girod has installed a complete 
steel works at Ugine, where he has two furnaces of 
12 tons capacity each, thus running the Héroult type 
a close second. 

The apparent apathy of American steel makers, 
located as they are in the greatest steel producing 
country in the world, to a revolutionary innovation 
which has already gathered considerable momentum 
abroad is rather unaccountable. Our steel manufac- 
turers have seldom been accused of ultra-conserva- 
tism, yet among all the electric: steel furnaces now 
listed we make rather an indifferent showing. Still 
it is some satisfaction to know that, even if we have 
not so many installations to mark our progress, we do 
possess the largest electric steel furnaces so far in 
operation. Something like 25,000 tons of electric fur- 
nace steel was made in the United States in 1909, 
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while the production for 1910 will reach at least 
75,000 tons. The year 1909 marks the first appearance 
of the electric furnace product in our steel statistics 
in substantial quantity. A number of the installations 
now under way and projected may materially increase 
this figure for I19T0. 

Progress in Furnace Operation, 

Perhaps of greater interest is the technical progress 
with regard to furnace operation and metallurgical 
practice. In types of furnaces so widely apart as 
those of Stassano, Héroult and Rochling-Rodenhauser 
it might be expected that technical problems peculiar 
to each would be encountered, and such has proved to 
be the case. By reason of the somewhat higher tem- 
perature generally attained with electric furnaces, 
the matter of refractories becomes of prime impor- 
tance, presenting a problem common to all electric steel 
furnaces. It is gratifying to record, therefore, that 
with reference to this problem, a careful choice of re- 
fractory materials, coupled with improved methods of 
application, has resulted in greatly prolonging their 
life, and consequently reducing the cost per ton for 
this important item. All electric furnaces are basic 
lined, and it has become almost the universal practice 
to use a proportion of tar or pitch as a component of 
the lining mixture ; when this is baked in not too slowly 
good results are obtained. In this respect electric fur- 
naces, differ from other steel making furnaces. 

Another problem peculiar to electric furnaces of 
the electrode type is the matter of electrodes, the diffi- 
culty being intensified in the larger furnaces where the 
electrodes attain hitherto unprecedented dimensions. 
The electrodes being made of carbon, and that ma- 
terial presenting unusual difficulties of manufacture 
with increase of size, it may be said that the chief 
difficulty with furnaces of the electrode type now rests 
with the electrodes. Here again it is interesting to 
record that much progress has been made, and that as 
careful investigation along approved scientific lines is 
being carried out in several quarters, we may expect 
to see substantial amelioration in quality and trust- 
worthiness at an early date. When the electrode prob- 
lem shall have been completely solved, a further im- 
portant reduction in the cost of making steel in electric 
furnaces will have been accomplished. 

The cost of electric power still remains of consid- 
erable moment where melting from the cold state is 
carried on. It should be borne in mind that heat en- 
ergy electrically developed is not “cheap” energy, 
when compared with heat energy developed by com- 
bustion of fuel. This is especially true where electric 
power is steam generated, that being a roundabout way 
of using the calorific energy of fuel. Its advantage 
lies, however, in the tractability of electric power, the 
ease with which it may be controlled, the tempera- 
tures of the metallic bath regulated, the high tem- 
perature attainable and metallurgical conditions pos- 
sible with electric furnaces. 

When, however, it comes to treatment of molten 
steel, as an operation secondary to Bessemer or open 
hearth treatment, the electric energy-is being used 
under extremely favorable conditions, for it is found 
with the larger furnaces that a power consumption of 
100 to 150 kw.-hours per ton suffices. Where 50 to 
75 tons per horsepower-year can be thus treated this 
item becomes of minor importance. 

Metallurgical Progress, 

To those conversant with the facts the greatest sig- 
nificance attaches to the metallurgical progress being 
made. Electric steel furnaces present new metallurgi- 
cal conditions to the steel maker, with the result that 
a new metallurgical practice is being developed. 

Hypothesis and theory are following hard upon 
observed results with electric furnaces. These results 
are throwing light upon things that can occur under 
certain conditions, so practical steel makers would do 
well to pay close attention to these phenomena, as 
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possibly indicating interesting experiments with exist- 
ing apparatus, particularly the open hearth furnace. 

One thing has been conceded to the electric steel 
furnace, which is that with reference to elimination of 
oxides, sulphur and phosphorus it has shown ability to. 
rapidly remove these deleterious impurities to an al- 
most unprecedented degree. Certain it is that, no 
matter why, the electric furnace is an efficient remover 
of certain things considered as undesirable in steel. 
This is one striking characteristic of the new metal- 
lurgy—improvement in quality by removal of things. 
rather than merely rendering them supposedly innoc- 
uous by metallurg:cal nostrums. 

An interesting paper on “The Electric Refining 
of Steel,” by F. W. Harbord, is given in The Iron 
Age of August 19, 1909, which sheds much light on 
the reactions said to occur in electric furnaces, re- 
sulting in the high degree of elimination of impurities, 
such as oxides, sulphur and phosphorus. Doubt has 
been expressed as to the possibility of hydrogen re- 
maining in steel during the cooling period. The results 
of the tests at Sheffield, where heated ingots were sub- 
jected to reduced pressure, emanating gases pumped 
off and analyzed, should settle that point. Moreover, 
the doubting ones neglect the possibility of hydrogen 
existing in the combined state as iron hydride. It is. 
a fact, however, that nothing is specifically done in 
electric furnace treatment toward the removal of one 
other element which has recently been black-listed by 
metallurgists. We mean nitrogen. As titanium seems 
to combine readily with this element, the resulting 
compound readily entering supernatant slags, the 
small addition of its ferroalloy would probably be 
justified by results. 

Aside from data published by those interested in 
the various types of furnaces very little has been made 
public as to the physical results obtained, particularly 
with regard to steel charged molten into the electric 
furnace for final refining and finishing. We have no 
doubt whatever that the trained metallurgists in charge 
of these installations are finding out things of material 
benefit under these new conditions of operation. From 
an authentic source, however, we learn that steel rails 
have been made from some heats to see what physical 
characteristics they possess, with results that were sur- 
prising, the rails showing extreme toughness, resist- 
ance to shock and high quality superior to ordinary 
rails. Dr. Héroult assures us that for similar analyses. 
the electric furnace product shows approximately 20 
per cent. higher tensile strength and elongation than 
the product of ordinary methods. 

One line of manufacture in which the advantages 
of electric furnaces and their product seem suddenly 
to have been realized by steel makers is in steel cast- 
ings. Several of the plants in Europe have been in- 
stalled for this particular purpose. Making steel cast- 
ings by the open hearth method is at best an expen- 
sive, troublesome and uncertain process. It is claimed 
for the electric furnace, and with good reason, that 
aside from the improved quality obtained there is a 
large saving in defective castings, these items outbal- 
ancing the enhanced cost to such an extent that profits 
are actually increased. Several important installations 
for this purpose in the United States have been de- 
cided upon. We are informed from a trustworthy 
Luxembourg metal is charged into a 4-ton electric fur- 
naces, will shortly be announced. 

An interesting innovation has been made at a works 
in Europe, in the Luxembourg District, where hot 
Luxembourg metal is charged into a 4-ton electric fur- 
nace with 25 per cent. scrap, the entire operation of 
removing carbon, sulphur and phosphorus being con- 
ducted in the one furnace. The hot metal contains 
1.8 per cent. phosphorus and 0.20 per cent. sulphur, 
the final product being soft steel for castings, contain- 
ing 0.1 per cent. and below of carbon, with sulphur 
and phosphorus below 0.02 per cent. This looks Jike 
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duplexing with a vengeance, using the blast furnace 
and the electric as the units. This works reports there 
is no lack of orders at a handsome profit for these 
castings. 

Finally, an important feature of electric steel fur- 
nace progress is the relief held out to existing Bes- 
semer plants which have been facing the necessity of 
some sort of duplex process or going over bodily to the 
open hearth. We believe the electric furnace is going 
to fulfill its largest function as one unit in a duplex 
process, and that the Bessemer plus the electric fur- 
nace will be found a better combination than Bessemer 
plus open hearth; also that the open hearth plus elec- 
tric will be a better combination than two open hearths. 


—_—_~+--e—_—__ 


A Slide Rule for Reinforced Concrete Slabs. 


The latest addition to that steadily increasing 
family of calculating devices is a slide rule for re- 
inforced concrete slabs. This new instrument has been 
invented by Arthur W. French, professor of civil en- 
gineering at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass. In appearance the rule differs very 
much from the ordinary type, as it is slightly shorter 
and considerably wider, the exact dimensions being 
4144x9 in. The principle is the same, however, al- 
though there are two sliding and three stationary 
scales instead of two of each, as found in the regular 
rule. 

The top or A scale, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, represents the span in feet. The upper 
sliding or B scale is graduated in the total load per 
square foot, and the middle stationary scale, C, gives 
the bending moment in inch-pounds. The lower slid- 
ing scale, D, furnishes the depth of the slab, and the 
bettom scale shows the cross section of the steel re- 
quired. Below this area value are lines giving the 
sizes and spacing of square and round reinforcing bars, 
and the thicknesses of expanded metal and wire cloth, 
providing the same amount of reinforcement. 

The method of using the rule is as follows: Under 
the span, as given on the A scale, set the proper factor 
on the upper edge of B for simple or continuous spans. 
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A Slide Rule for Calculations in Connection with Reinforced 
Concrete Slabs, Invented by Prof. Arthur W. French of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


The total load per square foot, as marked on the lower 
edge of this scale, is directly over the bending moment 
on the C scale. The arrow on the upper edge of D 
is set under the bending moment value just obtained 
and under the lines-of this scale, designating the depth 
of slab, the cross section of the required reinforce- 
ment is given in square inches. Carrying this value 
down into the tables previously mentioned gives the 
amount of the different reinforcing materials required 
to produce the given cross-sectional area. 

It is stated that only formule recognized as best by 
leading engineers and the technical societies are used 
in designing the rule, and that the results obtained are 
both conservative and accurate. The rule is simple to 
operate and is durable. The slides and lining are of 
mahogany and the face is of heavy paper, which is 
coated over the printed lines and figures. 
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Chain Drive for Engine Governors. 





Belting which is most commonly used to drive the 
governors of steam and gas engines is not altogether 
satisfactory because of the tendency of the belt to 
slip when it stretches or gets oil on its surface. The 
William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has for 
several years used a machine cut chain operating over 
sprockets to drive the governor. The arrangement of 





The Chain Drive of the Governor on the Largest Tandem Com- 
pound Engine Built by the William Tod Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 


sprockets, shafting and double gears enables an abso- 
lute and positive speed ratio to be maintained between 
the main and the governor shafts. The location of this 
drive is clearly shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

This particular drive is very interesting, as it forms 
a part of the largest tandem compound engine ever 
built, an illustrated description of which appeared in 
The Iron Age March 9, 1908. The engine in question 
has cylinders 52x go in. in diameter, respectively, with 
a 60-in. stroke, and was built to drive a 43-in., three- 
high blooming mill in the Youngstown, Ohio, works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company. The nominal rating of 
the engine is 4000 hp., but it can carry a peak load of 
15,000 hp., which is made possible by a 24-ft. flywheel, 
weighing 120 tons. 

The engine is dependent on the governor for suc- 
cessful operation, and as the load in.a steel mull is 
subject to sudden and wide fluctuations, the duty which 
the governcer drive is called upon to perform is there- 
fore unusually severe. In the illustration the outboard 
bearing, the flywheel, main shaft, driving sprockets 
and the chains have been removed to show the govern- 
ing mechanism more clearly, but the position of the 
chains in service is indicated by the -chain guard, 
which is still in place. Two chains are used, which 
are of the standard roller type, similar to those 
used in automobile service, made by the Diamond 
Chain & Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Sufficient 
power to drive the governor shaft can be transmitted 
by one chain, but the second is added so that there 
will be no stoppage due to breakdowns, and one chain 
will therefore always be in service. So far, however, 
no trouble has been experienced with the chains. 

In all driving where accurate timing is essential a 
chain is superior to a belt. ‘Examples of this are the 
driving of milling machine feeds and parts of auto- 
matic machinery. For slow or medium speeds, particu- 
larly where the distance between the two shafts is 
short, the chain will transmit practically all the power, 
while belting would require a very high tension. An- 
other advantage of the chain drive is that there is no 
slip, and the friction of the journals with consequent 
possibility of hot boxes is reduced, together with the 
strains on the shaft and the amount of lubricant re- 
quired. 
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Rockford Multiple-Spindle Sensitive Drills 


Descriptions of the floor and bench types of single 
spindle sensitive drills made by the Rockford Lathe & 
Drill Company, Rockford, Ill, have previously ap- 
peared in these columns and illustrations of these ma- 
chines in the multiple spindle type are shown herewith. 
In adapting the drills for multiple spindle use all the 
advantages of the older model have been retained and 
a number of new features added. 

The bench type of multiple spindle drill shown in 
Fig. 1 was illustrated and described as a single spindle 
machine in The Iron Age, November 4, 1909, so that 
no detailed description is necessary at this time. The 
special feature of that drill, a self-contained counter- 
shaft with a cone driving pulley located at the base of 
the machine, has been retained and extended in this 
case, so that each spindle has an individual two-step 
cone pulley. From the driving pulleys the belts are 
led up and over two idler pulleys, which are capable of 
adjustment for tightening the belt. By providing sep- 
arate driving pulleys it has been possible to vary the 
speed of each spindle, so that they may be operated at 
speeds suited to the diameter of the holes being drilled. 

One of the special features of this line of drills is 
clearly shown in Fig. I, where the center and right 
tables have been tilted to different angles with the spin- 
dle axis. In addition to tilting to any desired angle, 
the tables may be swung around the column in a hori- 
zontal plane, or also tilted when swung out of their 
normal position in front of the column. A supporting 
bracket is provided on the table for holding the work 
when drilling at an angle and acting as a gauge for 
drilling holes in round pieces. This bracket is adjust- 
able on the table, and greatly increases the usefulness 
of the machine by making it unnecessary to employ 





Fig. 1.—A Three-Spindle Sensitive Bench Drill with Adjustable 
Table Made by the Rockford Lathe & Drill Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


temporary holding contrivances. Three different uses 
of the gauge are shown. With the left spindle it is 
being employed to locate a hole at a given distance 
from the edge of the piece, in the middle it is used to 
support a pulley, while a hole for oil, or a set screw, is 
drilled at an angle with the hub, and at the right, in 
conjunction with the surface of the table, the gauge 
forms a V-block for drilling holes in round work. 

If desired, this drill can be furnished in either a 
two or four spindle model, as well as in the one illus- 
trated. All the models have the same general dimen- 
sions as follows: 


Diateoter of dpintie; Gi. 6 eee eR ae % 
Lameth of: spleiie. GRGO.. 06. CCRT Feb is edie if 
Teaver feed Of GpinGis.. WGOOR.:. ook di cin 608 ocd ceesaueee 3 


Vertical adjustment of table, inches..................... 9 
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Taal CN esse 6 SOR Re ORR Cn Speed Came bea etet ee 8x8 
Greatest distance from spindle to table, inches............ 12 
Diameter of countershaft pulley, inches. ...........++e5+5 5 
Width of countershaft pulley face, inches.............++. 1% 
Speed, revolutions per minute.............6c cece ewes 550 


Fig. 2 shows the floor type of multiple spindle drill 
whose forerunner, a single spindle drill, was described 





Fig. 2.—A Rockford Four-Spindle Sensitive Floor Drill. 


in The Iron Age, March 18, 1909. The drill is provided 
with a base and column carrying two, three or four 
spindles, the last being the one illustrated. The table is 
adjustable for hight, and is counterbalanced inside the 
column. A self-contained countershaft and belt shifter 
are provided, together with adjustable idler pulleys for 
tightening the belt. 

The ‘three models have the same dimensions with 
the exception of the tables, which are 12 x 20, 12 x 30 
and 12 x 40 in. for the two, three and four spindle 
types, respectively. The other dimensions, which are 
eommon to all, are given in the table below: 


Distance between spindle and center, inches.............. 10% 
Maximum distance from tahle to spindle, inches..........36 
Diameter of ented: Qekee sis io kis Pee % 
Teves ee WG. TRAINS... 0 ok hoc cede ol cane ieee ekae 13 
ZEOOel GC Pas, MCODS Fes ChE se Tks Chee be eee 5% 
Hole in spindle, Morse taper, NO.........sccecceecvesecs 2 


Width of belt, inches....... 


Preliminary Work for Duluth Steel Plant.—The 
Minnesota Steel Company is reported to have appro- 
priated $275,000 for the purchase of locomotives, loco- 
motive cranes, concrete mixers, pumping outfit, hoist- 
ing engines, derricks and other equipment for starting 
the work on the new steel plant at Duluth. The equip- 
ment will be secured and assembled as quickly as pos- 
sible, so that work may be started in the spring. 
Draftsmen are working out the details of plans. Wa- 
ter and power will first be provided for at the site. 
The work will require two years to complete. The 
plant when complete will include two blast furnaces, 
seven open hearth furnaces, 130 to 140 coke ovens, a 
40-in. blooming mill, 28-in. rail and combination mill, 
16 and 8 in. combination mills, plate shop, machine 
shop, forge, foundry, pumping station, power plant, 
&c. The cost will be about $10,000,000. 
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The Goubert Steam Pile Hammer. 


That the force applied must be greater than the 
resistance is a primary principle in driving any pile, no 
matter -what make or size. If, for instance, a 3000-Ib. 
weight is placed on top of a pile, the pile goes down 
until the resistance equals 3000 Ib. and then stops. If 
the force is applied as a blow, there is a lateral vibra- 
tion of the pile and a corresponding lateral compression 
or flow of the soil which lessens the resistance, but in 
so doing absorbs part of the driving force. This vibra- 
tory effect is greater at the top of the pile, becoming 
less and less as the pile proceeds downward. If the 
blows are far apart the soil settles back against the 
pile, and the work expended laterally in freeing it is 
lost, but if the blows are repeated at very frequent in- 
tervals the soil is kept alive and the work of driving is 
made much easier. 

The force of the driving blow is the product of the 
weight and the velocity at the instant of striking, but 


Fig. 1. ‘ 


The Steam Pile Hammer Built by A. A. Goubert, New York. 


a heavy weight and a short fall are more effective than 
a light weight and a high fall. .A light blow affects 
only the top of the pile, while the heavier the blow the 
further downward it is felt. 

In the case of the drop hammer, as the pile is driven 
deeper and the resistance proportionately increased, the 
hight from which the hammer can be dropped and its 
consequent effect also increases, so that the adjustment 
of the two might be called practically automatic. The 
force of the blow, however, is limited by its destructive 
effect upon the pile, and so much time is lost between 
blows that the work is slow. The number of blows 
obtainable, six to ten per minute, is not sufficient to 
prevent the settling back of the earth, as is the case 
with a steam hammer working rapidly. A light blow 
of the latter is therefore as effective as a heavy blow of 
the former. 
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There are essentially two distinct types of steam 
pile driving hammers. In the first, the steam acting 
under a piston raises a weight which is allowed to 
drop by gravity.' The stroke, being necessarily limited 
to keeping the apparatus within practical size, ranges 
from 20 to 30 in. This being also the hight of the fall, 
a heavy drop weight must be used to secure a sufficient 
force of blow, especially since there is probably a slight 
retardation of the fall due to back pressure of the 
steam against the piston during the period of exhaust. 
Notwithstanding this a speed of about 60 blows per 
minute is obtained. This is a great improvement over 
the six to ten of the ordinary drop hammer, but the 
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considerable size of the hammer is a drawback in this 
type, a 3000-lb. hammer delivering a blow of 7400 ft.- 
Ib., being over 12 ft. high. 

In the second type a double acting steam cylinder 
is used. After lifting the weight the steam is reversed 
and applied on top of the piston to propel the hammer 
downward at a greater speed than would be obtained 
from gravity alone. A shorter stroke can be used and 
a greater number of strokes obtained. A hammer of 


this type can be easily made to deliver 200 blows per 
minute. 


In analyzing the performance of this type, it is a 
common error to figure the pressure upon the piston 
area as if the pressure were a mass, the arresting of 
which produces an impact reducible to foot-pounds. 
This is erroneous; the action of the steam upon the 
piston is only to propel it at a velocity proportionate 
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to the steam pressure and to the freedom of its admis- 
sion to the cylinder, and as this force is applied to a 
falling weight its effect is to accelerate the velocity of 
the fall, so that for a given pressure the greater the 
weight the greater the dynamic effect of the blow. 

On the other hand, the greater the velocity the 
greater the impact, and this is in proportion to the 
square of the velocity at the end of the fall. If the 
velocity be doubled the impact is four times as great. 
As a concrete example, assume a 1000-lb. weight to fall 
2% ft.; the velocity at the end of the fall will be 12.6 ft. 
per second and the impact 2466 ft.-lb., but with double 
the velocity the impact will be 9864 ft.-lb., equal to the 
same weight of 1000 lb. falling from a hight of to ft. 

If the moving parts are of light weight the hammer 
will be very ineffective. For this reason it is customary 
to attach a heavy weight’or ram to the lower end of 
the piston rod. This weight is raised by the pressure 
of the steam under the piston, and the admission of 
steam reversed to the top of the piston propels the 
weight downward at great velocity to strike the blow. 

The work is very severe, especially when driving 
steel sheet piling, and might be compared to a hammer 
striking a full blow on a steel anvil. The concussion 
has a tendency to loosen all bolts, nuts or fastenings. 
Such parts should be eliminated as far as possible from 
the moving parts. The percussion reverts to the piston 
rod, which, being of comparatively small area, is 
strained much beyond its elastic limit. Repeated blows 
cause it to fracture as if it were of glass, often after 
only a few hours of work. The delicate valve mechan- 
isms are subject to continual breaking, and the ham- 
mer may be more often undergoing repairs than in 
actual service. The advantages may be more often off- 
set by continual trouble. It is true that this criticism 
applies in a measure to the steam drop hammer of the 
first type, but in a much smaller degree. 

To secure continuous service it is therefore neces- 
sary that a steam driven hammer be constructed with 
the fewest possible parts liable to jar loose, such as 
bolts, nuts, cotters, valve parts, &c. All such parts 
should be in plain sight during operation, so that the 
loosening is easily detected and remedied before the oc- 
currence of actual damage. The hammer proper, or 
ram, should be free from other parts at the moment of 
striking, so that the percussion cannot affect the piston 
rod or valve gear. Its weight should be as great as 
consistent with the design, the work to be done and the 
pressure of steam. Its mass and the sectional area of 
the striking part should be such as to easily absorb the 
reaction without straining the fiber of the metal, and 
lastly, all parts should be of steel. 

All these points, it is claimed, have been taken into 
consideration in the construction of the steam pile driv- 
ing hammer built by A. A. Goubert, 90 West street, 
New York City, of which Fig. 1 shows a general view 
and Fig. 2 details of the construction. In this machine 
the cylinder, a heavy solid steel casting, is the hammer 
that strikes the blow; it slides freely on guides which 
are part of the frame, and its mass is such as to readily 
absorb the effect of percussion. Its lower end or pene 
strikes upon a loose anvil or dolly block, also of steel, 
that rests on top of the pile, and the pene is of such 
large area as not to be injuriously upset by the effect 
of the repeated blows. 

The piston and the piston rod are stationary and 
rigidly connected to the valve chest, which in its turn 
is securely bolted to the frame; channels bored through 
the piston rod admit the steam, alternately above and 
below the piston. The admission of steam is controlled 
by a rotary valve in the chest above the piston rod. 
This valve is actuated by a radial arm, to the end of 
which is hung a heavy plunger. 

The cylinder has no permanent connection with the 
valve gear. At the end of the up-stroke it strikes the 
plunger, rotating the valve and admitting steam under 
the piston; the cylinder is propelled downward and 
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strikes the blow. The percussion causes the plunger 
to suddenly fall, therebyreversing the valve, opening 
the exhaust and admitting steam for the up-stroke. A 
buffer spring limits the fall of the plunger. The parts 
are all heavy, of ample strength, easily accessible and 
renewable. All parts, including the frame, are of open 
hearth steel and practically indestructible. 

The frame is arranged to slide on leaders if re- 
quired, and an eye is provided on the top of the chest 
for suspension from a derrick. The length of the dolly 
block is such as to permit of driving two interlocking 
sheet piles at the same time, and it is made in the form 
of a cross to readily drive corner piles: It is arranged 
to take in round piles from 9 in. to 20 in., according to 
size of hammer. 

———_2--e——_—___—_ 


A Notable Australian Rope Drive. 


A rope drive which to a certain extent violates the 
principles of good practice, but nevertheless gives satis- 
factory service, is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The drive is installed in the Paramatta Woolen 
Mills, Sydney, N. S. W., and consists of three ropes 
independent of each other, i. e., the English system of 
rope power transmission. As will be noticed, the ropes 
have stretched to such lengths that their slack parts 
sag far below and run in between the driving portions. 
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A Rope Drive in an Australian Woolen Mill Which Has Been 
Treated with Cling Surface. 


This extreme sag has the advantage of giving an in- 
creased arc of contact between the rope and the pulley. 

Although these ropes have stretched unequally, the 
similarity of the curves of the driving portions show 
that each rope assumes approximately an equal share 
of the load, a thing which was made possible in this 
instance by treating the ropes with Cling Surface, a 
preparation manufactured by the Cling Surface Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., for preventing surface slipping 
on pulleys, and preserving the interior of all kinds of 
driving rope and belting. From this fact, it is evident 
that ropes working on the English system can be made 
to deliver their maximum horse power, regardless of 
the sag and the increase in length due to stretch does 
not of necessity have any effect upon the distribution 
of the load upon the individual members of the drive. 
This makes resplicing seldom necessary. 

A preservative treatment, it is stated, is also desir- 
able in the case of ropes arranged to drive by the 
American or continuous system, as in this case a 
tighter grip of the pulley is afforded to each strand 
which in turn permits of more power being transmit- 
ted, together with a reduced initial tension on the 
drive and lighter weight tighteners. 
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The Boston Engineers’ Banquet. 





Primarily to impress upon the local members of 
the various branches of the engineering profession 
the advantages of the greater co-operation between 
them that would come with the establishment of 
a united club and office building in Boston, a dinner 
was held at the Hotel Somerset in that city, Friday 
evening, January 21. It was under the auspices of the 
local members of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Boston Society of Civil Engineers and 
the Boston section of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. Prof. Ira N. Hollis of Harvard Uni- 
versity presided, and among the speakers and guests of 
honor were George Westinghouse, the newly elected 
president of the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers; John A. Bensel, president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers; L. B. Stillwell, president 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers; 
George B. Francis, president of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers; Charles Francis Adams, R. D. Stur- 
gis, president of the Boston Society of Architects, and 
C. B. Edwards, chief engineer of the Fore River Ship- 
building Company, Quincy, Mass. 


The Plant of the North Dakota, 


Immediately upon the conclusion of the dinner Mr. 
Edwards presented a paper illustrated with stereopticon 
views, dealing with the turbine equipment and auxil- 
iaries in the United States battleship North Dakota. 
The important feature of the battleship’s plant is the 
enormous amount of power which is developed by the 
machinery contained in the exceedingly restricted 
spaces available. Numerous plan views of the location 
of the apparatus and piping brought out emphatically 
how complicated were the arrangements necessary. 


The Club House Plan, 


In introducing the speakers, Professor Hollis re- 
marked that there were present three presidents of 
national engineering societies, the president of the old- 
est engineering society in the country—that is, the Bos- 
ton Society of Civil Engineers—and that 16 other socie- 
ties were represented. In all some 430 were in attend- 
ance. 

President Francis of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers, the next speaker, called attention to the 
fact that this was the first joint meeting of different 
societies in Boston. On behalf of his society he wel- 
comed the guests, reviewed briefly some of the history 
of his society, and spoke of the prominence of this 
locality in engineering work. The joint meeting idea 
is one destined to develop co-operation between en- 
gineers, and more of these meetings would be desirable. 
He outlined a scheme for the united club house and 
building for engineers, which it would seem would 
serve somewhat the functions of the Engineering So- 
cieties’ Building in New York and the Engineers’ Club 
of New York combined. There are about 5000 men 
in the vicinity of Boston engaged in engineering and 
architecture, and a corporation could be formed with 
some such name as the Boston Engineers’ Club to issue 
bonds and otherwise engage in the business of obtain- 
ing funds and erecting and managing a suitable club 
house. The revenue to be secured through rentals of 
offices to various societies and the audience room, as 
well as from the restaurant would be ample for its 
support. It was urged that the various speakers might 
express their views on the project. 

President Bensel of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, who is Commissioner of the Board of Water 
Supply of New York having to do with the bringing 
of water from the Catskills to Manhattan, indorsed the 
establishment of a Boston club basing his belief in its 
success upon the experience which has been had in 
New York. 

President Stillwell of the American Institute of 
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Electrical Engineers declared that co-operation is a 
trait of American engineers; that they sink their in- 
dividuality in their work to the end of obtaining the 
wisest decisions and eliminating errors by averaging 
their opinions. He congratulated the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers in having secured so 
distinguished a president as Westinghouse, and bore 
witness to his inspiring influence on those, who, like 
the speaker, had been associated with him. 

President Sturgis of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects assured the assemblage that the members of his 
profession would gladly co-operate in the founding and 
use of the club house proposed. Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams spoke particularly of his association with the 
inventor during the time that he was a director of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. Mr. Westing- 
house was next introduced, and extracts follow of his 
address on 


Monopoly, Competition and Standardization. 


“ The wonderful material advances in all directions 
in our country which we have been participating in or 
witnessing are largely the results of the skill and activi- 
ties of engineers who, realizing the value of co-opera- 
tion, have, still further to add to their power and in- 
fluence, associated themselves in organizations or socie- 
ties representing many branches of engineering. It 
therefore seems most fitting and logical that we should 
encourage closer and more intimate relations between 
all engineering societies, in order that we may benefit 
from the power and influence which may come from 
combined efforts, not only for the advancement of 
science, but for the general welfare of every inhabitant 
of our country. 

“For many years, and particularly in recent ones, 
the tendencies have been and are now strongly toward 
large and powerful railways and industrial combina- 
tions and their constant skillful development, the very 
magnitude of which, with the evil practices so fre- 
quently disclosed in the press and in our law courts, 
have so aroused the public that there is now a fixed 
determination to establish by national and State laws 
an exacting governmental control of practically all 
forms of corporations, in order that competition may 
be encouraged and not stifled, but seemingly without 
due regard to the .real objects in view—namely, the 
securing of the best public services in all forms. 

“Many of the hardships which will arise in the 
daily conduct of our affairs as the result of existing and 
proposed legislation might have been avoided by those 
responsible for the creation of great combinations had 
they appreciated the inevitable consequences of their 
selfish and unwise course in their efforts to gain a 
monopoly by suppressing competition by methods so 
transparently wrong that those efforts have been met 
by the strongest possible demand for controlling legisla- 
tion. 

“By a combined effort of all of the engineering 
societies with the financial support of all manufactur- 
ers who would be largely benefited and who could well 
afford to pay in pro rata amounts the expense of a well 
equipped and officered bureau of standardization, it 
seems to me such a bureau could be established, and 
could work a reform of incalculable value in our pres- 
ent practice, and thus forestall governmental activity 
in the same direction. The public needs no further in- 
citement to the regulation of such matters by the Gov- 
ernment. What is needed is such wise co-operation on 
the part of the large interests involved, and such fair 
consideration of the public rights as may stay further 
governmental action and finally render it unnecessary.” 


The Club House Plan Approved, 


Prof. D. C. Jackson of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, chairman of the Boston section of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers then moved 
that a committee be appointed to represent the different 
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engineering organizations in the project to secure a 
club house for the use of aJl the engineering societies of 
Boston, as advocated by President Francis. This mo- 
tion was seconded by I. E. Moultrop, and C. S. Clark, 
the latter a member of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
—————~-e—___—_ 
Presentation of Perkin Medal to Dr. Edward 
G. Acheson. 


Dr. Edward Goodrich Acheson of Niagara Falls 
was presented with the Perkin medal, one of the most 
highly prized decorations in the American world of 
applied chemistry, at the meeting of the Chemists’ Club 
January 21, at 108 West Fifty-fifth street, New York. 
The presentation was made by Prof. C. F. Chandler of 
Columbia University. Maximilian Toch, chairman of 
the committee, presided. 

Those present at the meeting included many of the 
leaders in chemical research and application in this 
country, among whom were: Dr. William H. Nichols, 
president of the General Chemical Company, Profes- 
sor Bogert of Columbia University, Dr. E. C. Love, 
city chemist of New York; Dr. R. W. Moore, chief 
chemist of Custom House; Professor Coblentz of Co- 
lumbia University; Albert Plaut, president Lehn & 
Fink; W. S. Gray, president American Manganese 
Bronze Company; C. B. Zabriskie, president of the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company; Dr. Hugo Lieber of 
“radium” fame; Dr. George F. Kunz, vice-president 
of Tiffany & Co.; Herman A. Metz, ex-comptroller 
New York City; Dr. E. J. Lederle, president Board of 
Health; Dr. William J. Schieffelin; Jacob Langeloth, 
president American Metal Company; William McMur- 
tie, vice-president Royal Baking Powder Company; 
Dr. F. G. Zinsser, the chemist Mayor of Hastings-on- 
Hudson; Dr. George C. Stone, New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany; Dr. F. Schniewind, president German-American 
Coke & Gas Company; Louis C, Raegener, patent at- 
torney; Dr. R. C. Schipphaus, who first manufactured 
smokeless powder; J. Hasslacher, president Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Company; Dr. Elwood Hen- 
drick, first color manufacturer in the United States, 


now banker; T. J. Parker, General Chemical Com- — 


pany. 

Prof. Ira Remson, president of the Society of 
Chemical Industry and president of Johns Hopkins 
University, Prof. Wilder D. Bancroft of Cornell, pres- 
ident of the American Chemical Society, and Dr. Leo 
H. Baekeland, president of the American Electrical 
Society, made addresses. 

In presenting the medal to Dr. Acheson, Prof. C. 
F,. Chandler traced the history of the decoration and 
told how it had been conferred upon Sir William H. 
Perkin, Dr. J. B. Francis Herreshoff and Dr. Arno 
Behr. He then eulogized the achievements of Dr. 
Acheson, crediting him with discovering entirely new 
materials suitable to many purposes and now indis- 
pensable to the world. He said he also possessed the 
faculty of organizing and financing his discoveries so 
that they were made available for the use of man- 
kind. 

Dr. Chandler explained at length the discovery of 
carborundum in 1891, telling of the processes used 
by the invention to form the minute crystals by apply- 
ing electric heat to clay mixed with carbon. He then 
outlined the discovery of artificial graphite during 
the process of making carborundum, and told how the 
discovery was utilized so that the production now 
reaches 4,000,000 Ib. per annum. He also spoke of 
graphite electrodes for use in various electrolytic 
operations and said that the production of such mate- 
rial now runs into the thousands of tons. He con- 
cluded : 

I have said enough to make it clear that Dr. Acheson 


is an inventor of the first order—a thorough electrician and 
a thorough chemist. His efforts have not been directed 
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merely to improving processes and products previousiy 
known. He has made entirely new departures and created 
new industries, supplied previously unknown materials for 
use in the arts and industries and he has discovered use 
for his new materials and processes for their application. 
He is a representative electrochemical engineer and it is 
eminently proper that he should have been selected by the 
great chemical societies of this country to receive the Pevkin 
medal. 

Dr. Acheson replied briefly, thanking the societies 
for the great honor conferred upon him. In the course 
of his remarks he said: “ It was a coincidence of more 
than ordinary importance to me that I first saw the 
light of this world in the spring of the year 1856—the 
very year made memorable by the great discovery of 
the dye stuff mauve by Sir William Perkin.” He con- 
cluded: “I have no greater or more sincere desire 
than that my work may, in a small way, stimulate the 
rapid expansion and development of synthetic electro- 
chemistry, which will result in a great electrochemical 
epoch, following the chemical era brought to life by 
the illustrious scientist in whose honor this medal was. 
created.” 

a a Oe - 


Wooden Block Floors for Factories and Shops. 


Concrete has been used very extensively for floors 
in factories and shops, but, as was mentioned in The 
Iron Age, December 9, 1909, it possesses certain faults. 
Wood in the form of boards or blocks has been sug- 
gested as a substitute, and a number of plants contain 
floors of the former type where the under flooring is 
laid on the concrete floor slab with a diagonal inter- 
mediate floor and the finished wearing surface above. 
A description of such a floor appeared in these columns 
January 6, 1910, in connection with the description of 
the new factory of the Blake & Johnson Company, at 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Whai is probably the first floor of wooden paving 
blocks was laid in the plant of the Jackson Lumber 
Company, Lockhart, Ala., about one year ago. These 
blocks are made from long leaf yellow pine, and sev- 
eral sizes ranging from 3 x 6 x 4 to 4 x 8 x 8 in. are 
used. After the blocks are cut to size from the planks 
they are treated in a creosote solution similar to that 
employed for ordinary preserved Wood. The first in- 
stallment of this block pavement was completed in 
April, 1909, and was laid in the passage connecting the 
dry kilns and the planing mill. The use this pavement 
receives is severe, as approximately 200,000 ft. of 
lumber in carts with small cast iron wheels are drawn 
over it by mules every week. Notwithstanding this 
heavy traffic, it is stated that there has been absolutely 
no wear during the nine months of constant service, 
and that more work has been accomplished at less ex- 
pense than with plank flooring. Beside this saving, 
the men and mules engaged in hauling the lumber seem 
to be in better condition than heretofore. 

This pavement has since been installed in the lum- 
ber sheds, and at the discharge end of the sawmill, 
This has not only improved the appearance of the plant, 
but has done away with a large amount of repair work, 
and, as was previously mentioned, has reduced the ex- 
pense of handling and improved the condition of the 
employees. This floor is practically waterproof, noise- 
less, almost indestructible, sanitary, and easily cleaned, 
and seems to possess all the qualifications required 
by surfaces subjected to the heavy wear and tear of 
trucking. 

—_—_~+-e —_ 


The Londonderry Iron & Mining Company, Lon- 
donderry, Nova Scotia, made the first cast in its new 
steel casting plant January 5. The plant is modern in 
every respect. It is equipped with a 10-ton open hearth 
furnace, while an overhead electric crane traverses the 
entire length of the shop. L. G. Smith, who gained his 
experience in the United States, is the superintendent 
of the works. 
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New Steel Works as Outlets for Merchant 
Furnaces. 


The decision of a blast furnace company in the 
Mahoning Valley to build an open hearth steel plant 
recalls the previous projects looking to the making of 
an outlet for the product of merchant blast furnaces 
in that district. For 20 years each interval of depres- 
sion, or even of slackness in the iron trade, has brought 
forward the proposal that Mahoning and Shenango 
Valley blast furnaces making iron to be sold to steel 
companies should join in the formation of a steel com- 
pany and become the consumers of their own pig iron. 
One of these proposals took shape in the Ohio Steel 
Company, formed in 1893, taken over by the National 
Steel Company in 1899 and by the United States Steel 
Corporation in 1901. The Bessemer converters in the 
Ohio plant were supplied with metal from cupolas, 
which in turn received cold pig iron from nearby blast 
furnaces. The building of blast furnaces and the in- 
stallation of a mixer for the reception of hot metal 
came later as a necessary condition of economical pro- 
duction. There was still some buying of pig iron in 
the market, but in time the Ohio plant passed out of 
the list of those on which the merchant furnaces could 
count to take a portion of their product even at irreg- 
ular intervals. 

The formation of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and the increases in its blast furnace capacity in 
the Pittsburgh and Valley districts in its early years 
brought about the next serious agitation of Mahoning 
Valley steel plants. But the strong demand of 1902 and 
the heavy buying of pig iron by the Steel Corporation 
gave the Valley furnaces another two years of profit- 
able business, carrying them over into 1903. Then the 
familiar lament for the merchant furnaces began to be 
heard again. Plans for a co-operative steel works com- 
pany were in the air. Their execution was deferred, 
however, by developments in connection with the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, which from be- 
ing a buyer of steel decided to build its own Bessemer 
steel plant. Arrangements were made with five blast 
furnace companies for a portion of their product on a 
sliding scale determined by the market price of steel 
billets. In time the necessity of securing all the econ- 
omies arising from blast furnace ownership and the use 
of direct metal led this steel company also to take 
steps making it independent of the pig iron market. 
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But throughout the period beginning with 1905 and 
ending with 1907 the merchant furnaces of the Mahon- 
ing and Shenango Valleys were prosperous. Bessemer 
and basic pig iron went to high levels in 1906 and 1907, 
remaining well above $20, Pittsburgh (and for some 
months above $23), for more than a year following 
September, 1906. The profits of this period were so 
large that blast furnace companies were able to wait 
with patience through the trying months of 1908, 
though more positively than ever in that year the 
prophets of the effacement of. the merchant.maker of 
steel-making iron declared themselves. In 1909 came 
an unexpected demand from the same steel companies 
that one year previous were assumed to have made 
their last appearance in the pig iron market for a long 
period, and the price of merchant iron rose almost to 
the $20 line, Pittsburgh, crossed on the previous up- 
ward moyement in the fall of 1906. The opening of 
1910 found the furnace companies of the two Valleys 
well booked ahead at profitable prices and assured of 
a market for all their product for half of the year at 
least. 

The open hearth steel works to be built at Lowell- 
ville, Ohio, will differ from the two projects carried 
through at Youngstown in the past 15 years in start- 
ing as a hot metal proposition, having at the outset 
economies which in the other two cases were a later 
development. The smaller units of open hearth works, 
in contrast with the large production of the two Bes- 
semer plants, give a _ self-contained operation, as 
against the wide swings in cost of metal inseparable 
from dependence upon the pig iron market. So far as 
outlet for semifinished steel is concerned, the situation 
has been steadily developing toward making a place 
for the independent manufacturer of billets and sheet 
and tin plate bars. Manufacturers of finished material 
have had less and less steel for the small manufacturer 
of sheets and tin plates, and to the latter a new source 
of supply can only be welcome. But as it comes in 
sight, there comes also the question, How long will it 
be before it, too, will become simply the feeder of con- 
nected finishing mills? 


ep Oe 


Guarantee Credit Funds for New Industries. 


The effort to foster local industries is attempted in 
many ways. One which has been especially successful 
is the guarantee credit fund. The basis of this system 
is a fund which is not paid in by the subscribers, but 
which is in the nature of a loan of names of men who 
represent strong credit. Worcester, Mass., through its 
Board of Trade, is inaugurating the plan, basing it upon 
that which has been in operation for some years in 
Williamsport, Pa. The fund will be $200,000, which 
local men will subscribe in varying amounts, which 
with each will limit the degree of his liability under the 
contract. The subscribers will be represented by trus- 
tees, authorized to indorse the paper of those who need 
means with which to establish or expand a manufac- 
turing business. If there is a loss it will be borne by 
the subscribers in proportion to the amounts they have 
guaranteed. The trustees will investigate carefully the 
claims of applicants for assistance. If a favorable de- 
cision is reached they will co-operate with the borrower 
at his bank. That institution will accept the paper, 
upon the back of which will be the signatures of the 
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representatives of the fund. The borrower pays the 
regular discount rate to the bank, and in addition 2 per 
cent. to the fund, which income will be used to defray 
the expenses of maintenance, and, if there is a surplus, 
to accumulate resources against future losses. Unless 
losses exceed the income, the subscribers will never be 
called upon to pay a dollar, In Williamsport, in the 
nine years of the operation of the system, close to 
$2,225,000 of new taxable property has been added to 
the city’s wealth as a direct result of the fund, and the 
total loss on loans has been $3000. 

The system is simple and economical, but it appears 
to be efficient. The opportunity for increased working 
capital is a great influence in attracting industries 
located in other places: Provision is made for unham- 
pered, normal expansion of manufacturing business al- 
ready established in the city. Many concerns are held 
back in their growth because of the difficulty in secur- 
ing money. They need credit beyond that obtainable on 
their own unindorsed paper. The allurements extended 
by other centers are neutralized. New industries can 
be given the initial push and assisted from time to 
time as their success warrants spreading out. It is 
much better that money be loaned a business house than 
that it should receive a substantial concession which is 
an outright gift, such as a building site or a factory 
building or exemption from taxation, which latter con- 
sideration can never be fair to the community as a 
whole. Most industries, founded on the right prin- 
ciples, would rather continue their growth on strictly 
business lines, receiving their assistance in the form of 
invested capital or of money accommodation which 
must be repaid. 

The guarantee fund is naturally the easiest to estab- 
lish, for the reason that the amount of actual money 
expenditure on the part of the subscribers must neces- 
sarily be small. The risk is not great enough to deter 
men of means from lending the influence of their names 
in establishing credit for others. It amounts to a lim- 
ited partnership, in which no man can be called upon to 
pay more than the amount of his subscription. The 
banks recognize this fact. Not every applicant for 
assistance will be accorded it. The worthy will be 
chosen, chiefly on the basis of money earning possibil- 


ities of their business. 
ee 


The Second-Hand Machinery Trade. 


If curves could be plotted to show the relative 
prices of new and second-hand machine tools, it would 
be found that they approach each other rapidly as gen- 
eral business improves. It does not matter if the lists 
of new machinery advance; used tools advance in a 
greater ratio. The reason is to a certain extent because 
of the better appreciation of second-hand machinery 
than formerly, but more particularly because of the 
consideration of deliveries. The time is now approach- 
ing when new machines for quick delivery will be out 
of the market. In some lines this is already the case, 
and their prototypes in second-hand machines are com- 
ing into correspondingly greater demand. The experi- 
ences of 1906 are fresh in the minds of seller and buyer, 
when shop equipments were sold under the hammer at 
extraordinary figures, equaling and even exceeding the 
current lists of new machines of later models. 

It is worth the important consideration of owners 
of machine shops to dispose of old machinery at a time 
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when good prices can be had, in cash or, better still, in 
exchange. In 1906 some of the older works dug out 
tools from storerooms where they had stood for years, 
after escaping the scrap heap, and sold them at prices 
which would have seemed absurd had not the dearth of 
new tools made the reason apparent. The purchasers 
were willing to take almost anything that would work 
metal as required, if they could get it quickly. Very 
little of this source of supply is left. Only those tools 
which were actually in use remain unsold. With the 
coming of a similar condition of the market, the owner 
of a shop may be able to effect replacements of equip- 
ment most advantageously. In improving shop organi- 
zation, in increasing productive capacity, the substitu- 
tion of late model machines for old ones is a very im- - 
portant detail. Occasionally old machines of one type 
will bring high prices in exchange for new tools of an- 
other with which deliveries do not constitute an ob- 
stacle to the transaction. 

The increasing interest in used machine tools has 
given a new importance to the machinery auction. En- 
terprise has brought forward the “ planted” auction, 
so called, in which the equipment of a shop to be sold 
under the hammer is augmented by other old tools, 
without the knowledge of the buyers. Some exception 
is taken to this custom, and it does not appear to be an 
easily defendable practice. 

ee 


Dry Versus Wet Tool Grinding. 


Users of tool grinders are leaning toward dry 
grinding for the general purposes of the machine shop, 
not because the results are better, but because with the 
wet process the average workman places altogether too 
much reliance upon the cooling influence of the water. 
He presumes that the cooling agent is able to carry 
away the heat generated by the contact of the steel and 
wheel, no matter how severe that contact may be, and 
the ruin of the tool may result. With dry grinding 
greater care must necessarily be taken. Of course in 
works where much of the tool sharpening is done by 
the toolroom, experts. are employed, and the wet grind- 
ing is often preferred, for obvious reasons. 

A series of tests made in the course of research into 
the characteristics of the high speed steels developed 
the fact that the failure of tools made of such.a steel 
to accomplish a good finish on work is due to unskillful 
grinding. Even under a copious stream of cold water 
the tool becomes red at the surface. So great a degree 
of heat cannot be diffused rapidly enough and inner 
stresses occur. The fineness of the cutting edgé quickly 
breaks down under use. The tool loses nothing in its 
capacity for roughing, but it lacks the edge requisite 
for a finishing chip. A remedy is to grind the tool 
hot. In the tests alluded to an extreme fineness of 
work was procured by this process, and equally good 
results were obtained when sufficient care was taken in 
grinding cold. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


** Killing » Steel in Crucibles,. 


To the Editor: Articles which appear in your jour- 
nal and others keep steel makers in a perpetual state of 
agitation by the theories, based on practice or other- 
wise, which ate put forth therein. I refer particularly 
to George Auchy’s article in your issue of January 
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13. I believe every steel maker wants to make the 
best steel, but the methods of arriving at this result 
vary to extremes in practice. 

As an interested reader I take the liberty of asking 
what in Mr. Auchy’s estimation is the best practice in 
killing steel in uncovered crucibles melted in a six- 
pot oil furnace. Many steel makers “dope” their 
steel with ferromanganese and ferrosilicon, leaving it 
in until the metal lies dead in the pot; in other words, 
until it is killed, taking sometimes as long as half 
an hour. This must necessarily shorten the life of 
the pot, regardless of the effect it may have on the 
metal. Others “dope” their metal and pull it from 
the furnace while the steel is still lively, say within 
4 or 5 min. after the introduction of ferromanganese 
and ferrosilicon. If one method is better than the 
other, for what reasons is it so? 

‘In the commercial manufacture of steel it is not 
always an easy thing to follow closely the chemistry 
of its making, and if the truth were told the majority 
of men who have charge of the making of steel make 
it from hearsay on the subject or from what has been 
handed down from father to son. 

If, as Mr. Auchy says, steel can be killed in the 
mold, and it is clear that he speaks of ingots, surely 
this same principle should apply to small steel castings 
which are poured into sand molds. It would not be 
feasible to kill each casting in the mold. How, then, 
should it be done? STEEL FounpDeER. 


MR. AUCHY’S REPLY. 


To the Editor: I am greatly pleased and flattered 
to be given a chance at guessing at the interesting 
conundrums of your correspondent, “ Steel Founder.” 
They touch a pet hobby of mine, which is that theory 
and practice should be worked together in the iron 
trade. As an abstract proposition this statement would 
go unchallenged anywhere, of course; but as an actual 
matter of fact it is practiced nowhere. At no steel 
works in the world probably is there any provision 
(definite and calculated) for the development and the 
acquisition and pursuit of theory. On the contrary, 
each man about the works is worked to the limit at 
practical work. And if he has any strength left over 
and above the effort necessary to crawl home and go 
to bed, and chooses to exert it in study and reading, 
well and good; if not, well and good also. The steel 
works of the future will have a “research metal- 
lurgist,” one of whose duties will be to keep abreast 
of the steadily rising tide of metallurgical literature 
and metallurgical theory, not fitfully, disconnectedly 
and superficially reading up outside of working hours, 
but doing it thoroughly and systematically in working 
hours. 

But I am drifting from “Steel Founder’s” 
troubles to my own. To get back, and taking up his 
first point: To a theorist there would seem to be no 
good way of killing steel in an uncovered crucible. It 
means loss of steel, loss of ferromanganese, loss of 
carbon, and loss of pot. That is, the metals oxidize 
and then unite chemically with the material of the 
pot, and both are lost as slag, with the possibility also 
that some oxide that does not get time to unite with the 
pot stays in the steel, to its detriment. With regard 
to “doping” with ferromanganese and ferrosilicon; 
whether the steel should then be teemed immediately, 
or should first be killed, is a very interesting question, 
It would also be a very easy one if the ferromanganese 
had no chemical action on the pot. The answer in 
that case would be: Kill, of course. Not only must 
the “dope” have time to work, but the products of its 
action must have time to find their way out of the 
steel into the slag. The question then arises, Why 
not line the pot with dolomite or magnesite, so that 
there would be no chemical reaction with the ferro- 
manganese? If this is too costly, then killing (in spite 
of loss of manganese and loss of pot) would seem to 
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be the lesser evil. That is, better lose some manganese 
and some pot than acquire some oxide, slag and blow- 
holes in the steel that do not belong there. 
With regard to your correspondent’s final question: 
There would seem to be no way of killing small cast- 
ings in the mold. GrorceE AUCHY. 
Tacony, PHILADELPHIA, January 22, IgI0. 


——_—_-e__—__- 


British Iron and Steel Exports and Imports 
in 1909. 


The exports of iron and steel from Great Britain in 
1909, excluding ore and old material, were 4,218,063 
gross tons, valued at £38,280,032, against 4,096,521 
gross tons, valued at £37,415,779 in 1908. The exports 
of pig iron were 1,136,000 tons, against 1,294,000 tons 
in 1908 and 1,942,000 tons in 1907. In finished material 
the exports were 3,082,000 tons last year, against 2,802,- 
000 tons in 1908 and 3,210,000 tons in 1907. The Jron 
and Coal Trades Review considers that the export 
showing is not bad, on the whole, considering the de- 
pressed state of the iron industry in other countries. 
The rail exports were 571,500 tons, a considerable im- 
provement upon 434,300 tons in 1908 and 409,500 tons 
in 1907. Girders and joists rose to 141,000 tons, against 
106,000 tons in each of the preceding years. Tin plates 
were 439,800 tons, against 402,800 and 405,300 in 1908 
and 1907, respectively. Exports of plates were the low- 
est in years—99,000 tons against 233,000 tons in 1907. 

The imports of finished steel were 524,000 tons, 
about 13,000 tons less than 1908, but 200,000 tons more 
than in 1907. Satisfaction is expressed that imports of 
beams were but 20,000 tons last year, a considerable 
falling off, whereas the exports were 141,000 tons. The 
hope is expressed that the home market in this line can 
now be held. The imports of hoops and strips, plates, 
wire rods and rails considerably increased in 1909, and 
the total imports were about 1,200,000 tons, against 
1,120,000 tons in 1908. 


——_—_—— _ >< 


Improvements at the Kewanee Works. 


The National Tube Company, Pittsburgh, will make 
large improvements in and additions to its plant at 
Kewanee, Ill. These consist of the installation of a 
heating and ventilating system for both the gray iron 
and malleable iron foundry; some sanitary equipment 
and provision for additional lighting for the building in 
which fittings are finished; a low pressure turbo gen- 
erator for electric light and power of about 1o00-kw. 
capacity, equipped for rotary converters and transform- 
ers; condensing apparatus and air compressors; some 
additional tools in the foundry and machine shop for 
the purpose of adding to the productive capacity of 
valves and fittings. The total cost of these will be 
about $162,000. 

The large improvements being made to the National 
Works of the National Tube Company, at McKeesport, 
Pa., are still going on, and will not be entirely com- 
pleted until about July 1. This work was started as far 
back as 1904, and has been under way ever since. It 
involves practically the rebuilding of the works. 


a 


The American Electro-Chemical Company, North 
Franklin and Chestnut streets, Chicago, has issued for 
free distribution a 12-page pamphlet entitled “ Rust- 
proof Nickeling, Zinc Plating and Cleaning by Elec- 
tricity.” The author is John Nelson, who for six 
years has been the superintendent of the American 
Nickeloid Company and during that time nickeled 
about 3000 Ib. of sheet zinc per day. The pamphlet 
gives practical directions for the application of the 
several processes covered in the title. 
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Shipments from Mesaba and Vermillion 
Iron Mines in 1909. 





DvututH, Minn., January 24, 1910.—The statistics 
of production of iron ore in Minnesota in 1909 show 
that the Mesaba and Vermillion ranges produced 209,- 
282,344 gross tons, of which 90,204 tons was shipped 
by all-rail routes, going to the blast furnaces at West 
Duluth, while 29,192,140 tons went by water. The 
Mesaba range produced 28,174,129 tons, or about 680,- 
000 tons more than its best previous record, made in 
1907, when the total was 27,495,708 tons. The list of 
shipping properties on the Mesaba range is seven great- 
er than in 1908—a total of 84 against 77. The produc- 
tion of mines on the Vermillion and Mesaba ranges 
is given below: 


Vermillion Range, 





Mines. Gross tons. Mines. Gross tons. 
Minnesota ........... 74,862 eS nas vee ewes 15),009 
UNE jiont css Wace 477,226 ROBIE i406: 6:5's bs 0 6 cee 
PT cb 0-bs uhatea was 83,167 

ORR bho Ask. si CSS ae A ey Sa ate « Cada ee 1,108,215 
Mesaba Range. 

Mines. Gross tons. Mines. Gross tons. 
BOON os Sch ees 1,829,372 TOMA 6 osc cick. 553,162 
DED coon Weer 107,317 Leonard (Burt)..... 6,857 
RE 6 e.nre wiaves’s 151,535 RA ie ass wie oo 303,067 
ME oo 'ws tae Vues 368,025 Mahoning ......... 1,561,893 
Bessemer ..... 2.60. 227,767 WR is Obs chk pecee 92,356 
PEE Vice Roe We 65,514 Py. eae 77,690 
BE sin wih a ore eek 14,213 BRC a bas eles 89,981 
OE as anda ea ae eG 1,238,133 Miller ...... Fxesewe 277,119 
SEWN |. w iieaccees 542,810 BO 6k oc 0h we ees 119,154 
SUED sib akd siete 2,257 DEGAWE:? 5 oie vied daaes 216.267 
ON) tan kaw 16,964 SEO AN Sieh awe 7,613 
RNNOUND 6 ayik wkd a0 314,598 MONNGS © oi ection i 147,521 
Cincihitetl oo... ..% 4,538 Ew. 0 00-4 Cele ars 1,831,187 
SOONER, by Saas OR WoO 484,512 NUE Ne a), Sel Sg ie a 193.698 
Commodore ........ 409,048 PG het dea atde a 11,902 
OO 5c cack os © alee 135,366 Onondaga ......... 59,389 
MO oa es coe tes -183,382 POGHHOR Coke cc ebb 68,683 
RR ibis sia oo cee 59.038 Pee ios wi eka 59,029 
Pe a 107,685 PRR on. « ciraced meme 82,027 
RPGR 58's bic Sistacal ul 150,501 WOE. 68s debi u vin Cau 421,968 
Sid acs ga ee 224,166 Ne Ss a eS 162,348 
DE savrebachekion 82,627 ee es ng baleen 626,169 
OGRE} scekias own Ges 1,879.357 NIE sy 6s ate eels 23,585 
IE. a eecna cate Nayar 6,304 ND ease 831,099 
POW coves kets bo8 99,892 WEEE bivcewenuseetee 256,073 
Premhltn © o6.0-6 eke 51,393 OD ao xia Sec tates 579,903 
GEN na sikte rs cues aiene 785,205 Stevenson ......... 1,030,742 
SE hs os sae ease 896,591 Susquehanna ....... 243,048 
Re es its staat 288,875 Syracuse ........c6 5,509 
SOOM: in od eit soe 816,783 WOE hiss Vicks eee 256,384 
I Binge kara y he 30,726 I ea Seb tae 86,520 
SN hak 4 0 ese 305,540 MOE 9) om Cia s pacarere 199,568 
BN Seow et ac aee 891,157 WI ok bk ooo ve 8 113,306 
SEE ei Ris 0's Ss Was oud 2,877,563 Virginia group (Nor- 

RIED. 6 cen hind be a 152,511 WOR. RO) <6 cccin 1,843,449 
Jennings .......... 10,477 Wacootah ......... 60,966 
PN ai ies ae eke 12,754 WOOD ek Weltadaae 83,249 
ONE is 6s caicns 165.458 | Se epee |e ae 3,440 
SN ra ag igs 287,421 Witmitred .ccccsces 84,614 
PEE a cues ea eam 7,464 ES ee eS is + bites 5,362 
Rae NN so ccs wees 8 OS 27,216 ROE ava sec céase 45,773 
RGR eSinie sd &4 ood 46,651 

SS RR cr 865,543 _— 
REE ku'v sc teednaes 178,110 ROO s acaives 28,174,129 


The shipments from the two Minnesota ranges in 
recent years have been as follows, in gross tons: 
1909. 1908. 1907. 1906. 


Mesaba Range..... 28,174,129 17,257,350 27,495,708 23,819,029 
Vermillion Range.. 1,108,215 841,544 1,685,267 1,792,855 


TOCKO. 0s oes 29,282.344 18,098,894 29,180,975 25,611,384 


It will be seen that the total Minnesota shipments 
in 1909 were about 100,000 tons more than in 1907, the 
Mesaba range gaining about 680,000 tons, while the 
Vermillion range fell off about 580,000 tons. The wa- 
ter shipments of 1909—29,192,140 tons—were dis- 
tributed as follows: Duluth, 13,470,503 tons; Superior, 
6,540,505 tons; Two Harbors, 9,181,132 tons. 

—_—_+e—____ 


Washington advices state that the contract for the 
building of two battleships of the Dreadnought type 
for the Argentine Government has been given to the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mass., 
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with permission to build one of the ships in the yards 
of the New York Shipbuilding Company; Camden, 
N. J. The contract for armor plates, guns and forg- 
ings for these ships has been awarded to the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 

———— +o ———— 


Canada’s Naval Policy and the Steel Industry. 





Toronto, January 24, 1910.—The Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s naval policy, as set forth in the Naval De- 
fense bill, presented by Sir Wilfrid Laurier January 
12, and as more explicitly shown in his accompanying 
speech will benefit Canadian industry. In pursuance 
of the authority this new law would confer, the gov- 
ernment has submitted a programme of warship con- 
struction. There are to be four protected cruisers, 
each of 4800 tons, one unarmored cruiser of 3300 tons 
and six destroyers of the improved river class. The 
armament of the protected cruisers is to consist of 
eight guns each, the unarmored cruiser to carry six 4- 
in. guns. According to the Premier’s estimate, the 
construction of these vessels would cost slightly more 
than $11,000,000, if built in the United Kingdom, and 
about one-third more if built in Canada. He said it was 
the government’s purpose to begin construction at 
once, and, if possible, to have the ships built in Canada. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier would prefer, as his speech 
clearly shows, to pay one-third more for the vessels in 
order to have them constructed in Canada. Mr. Bor- 
den, the leader of the opposition, is committed to the 
same view. His inclination to favor Canadian industry 
is entirely consistent with the national policy, which is 
the main plank in his party’s platform. It is probable, 
however, that something more than government busi- 
ness will be needed to put the shipbuilding industry on 
the footing desired. Of course, there are already pub- 
lic aids of great value for the shipbuilders and ship re- 
pairers. There is the law under which the govern- 
ment pays practically the whole of the annual interest 
charges on the capital invested in dry docks. It is ex- 
pected that this and the government’s orders for war- 
ships at prices one-third above the British cost will be 
supplemented by a bounty on shipbuilding. With that 
additional aid, shipbuilders should confidently venture 
their capital into works for vessel construction of all 
kinds. They should then be in a position to tender suc- 
cessfully for the various ships required for Canadian 
freight and passenger steamship lines. 

It is understood that the shipbuilders’ representa- 
tions in favor of a bounty are backed by the steel man- 
ufacturers, nearly all of whose works are situated at 
points on the highways of navigation. As it appears 
nearly certain that the government will not renew the 
bounties on pig iron or steel ingots, it is hoped by the 
steel makers that a bounty on ships will be adopted. 
Such a bounty should have the effect of expanding 
very greatly the shipbuilders’ use of steel in the form 
of framework and plates. GA. GZ 


a 


Railroad Equipment Orders.—The Pere Marquette 
Railroad. according to the Railway Age Gazette, is 
not considering ordering 1000 to 2000 gondolas, as re- 
cently reported. The Grand Trunk has ordered 200 
refrigerator cars from the Canada Car Company; the 
Chesapeake & Ohio has asked prices on gondolas, flat 
cars and box cars—200 to 600 of each class; the Hud- 
son & Manhattan has ordered 50 all-steel passenger 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company; 
the Barrett Mfg. Company, Chicago, has ordered 75 
tank cars from the same company. The Nickel Plate 
order for 1000 box cars went to the Haskell & Barker 
Car Company and 1000 gondola cars were placed with 
the Hicks Locomotive & Car Works. The Hocking 
Valley is reported in the market for 23 locomotives 
and the Oliver Iron Mining Company for 10. 
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The American Society of Civil Engineers. 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers was held in the Society 
House, in New York, on January 19, the president, 
Onward Bates, presiding. The attendance registered 
before noon was 538. The result of the ballot for offi- 
cers was announced at the close of the meeting as 
follows: President, John A. Bensel, president of the 
Board of Water Supply, New York; vice-presidents, 
to serve two years, Col. John T. Fanning, Minneapolis ; 
Hunter McDonald, chief engineer Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railroad Company, Nashville, 
Tenn.; treasurer, Joseph M. Knap, New York; direc- 
tors, to serve three years, William E. Belknap and 
Horace Loomis, New York; George A. Kimball, Bos- 
ton; Percival Roberts, Jr., Philadelphia; Charles F. 
Loweth, Chicago; Arthur D. Foote, Grass Valley, Cal. 
Charles Warren Hunt, New York, is secretary. 

The report of the Board of Direction for the year 
ending December 31, 1909, indicated that the member- 
ship of the society on January I, I910, was 5292, as 
compared with 4824 members on January I, 1909, a 
net increase of 468. The membership has doubled in 
the last seven and one-half years, and should the rate 
of increase of the past five years continue the total 
membership will exceed 10,000 in less than seven 
years. The losses by death during the year were 49. 

The financial report of the secretary showed that 
the receipts during the year had been $85,063.81, which, 
together with the cash on hand at the beginning of 
the year, made a total of $118,146.41. The disburse- 
ments were $106,560.34. During 1909 a payment of 
$10,000 was made upon the mortgage debt, which now 
amounts to $145,000. A further payment of $10,000 
was ordered and was expected to be made between the 
date of the report of the Board of Direction and that 
of the annual meeting, so that at the beginning of the 
year the debt was practically reduced to $135,000. The 
total assets of the society, as shown by the general bal- 
ance sheet December 31, 1909, are $660,184.94, and 
the net assets, $490,362.35, including the value of the 
library and furniture. The secretary stated informally 
that, leaving out these items, which might be difficult 
to realize upon, and estimating very conservatively the 
value of the society's property, the assets are approx- 
imately $381,000. The cash on hand December 31 was 
$44,668.67. 

The progress report of the special committee on 
steel columns and struts was printed in the December 
Proceedings. The committee has made a study of the 
records of numerous compression tests made on pieces 
varying in area of cross section from laboratory speci- 
mens to 42 sq. in., and has plotted in 23 figures the 
results of the tests of columns large enough to be used 
as structural members. An examination of the plates, 
the report states, shows a meager range of experiments, 
made on no systematic plan, and a striking disagree- 
ment of results even after adjustment for quality of 
material. These data are not sufficient, the report 
continues, to establish a satisfactory law for the 
strength of columns. While the committee recognizes 
the urgency of a demand for a statement giving values 
of ultimate strength and save working stresses for 
compression members, existing data do not warrant the 
recommendation of any definite column formula. 

The report of the special committee on rail sections 
stated that it had continued to study the tests being 
made by railroad companies and the Government; that 
the standard drop testing machine recently adopted and 
used at all mills is a great help in the work of the 
committee, since it secures comparable results; that 
the standard form of report devised by the American 
Railway Engineering & Maintenance of Way Associa- 
tion for reporting rail failures is now in use on prac- 
tically all railroads, but that sufficient data on this 
head have not yet been received to allow conclusions 
to be drawn. The committee was contimied. 
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The report of the special committee on engineering 
education stated that with the assistance of the Car- 
negie Foundation the committee had tabulated the hours 
devoted to the various -subjects in the electrical engi- 
neering course in 78 colleges and technical schools. 
The committee is now at work on similar tabulations 
of the mechanical and civil engineering courses in 16 
colleges. When these are completed the committee 
expects to be able to draw conclusions, and, therefore, 
offered this as a progress report and requested that it 
be continued. The report was accepted and the com- 
mittee continued. 

The report of the special committee on the status 
of the metric system pointed out that it was not the 
committee’s duty to decide upon the merits of the met- 
ric system, but only to learn its status and present the 
facts to the society. This was done in the report 
printed in the October, 1908, Proceedings, and accord- 
ingly the committee asked to be discharged, since it 
had finished its work. The report was accepted, and 
the committee, in accordance with its recommendation, 
as stated above, was discharged. 

The special committee on concrete and reinforced 
concrete stated that it was not prepared to submit a 
final report; the committee was continued. 

The programme for the remainder of the meeting 
consisted of an inspection of the new terminal station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad in New York City on 
Wednesday afternoon, and the president’s reception 
at the house of the society on Wednesday evening. 
Thursday was devoted to a trip to the Ashokan Reser- 
voir of the Board of Water Supply, New York. Thurs- 
day evening there was a lecture by Walter McCulloh, 
consulting engineer of the State Water Supply Com- 
mission of New York, on the “Conservation of the 
Water Resources of New York State,” and an informal 
smoker. 

—_———_.9--@—___—_—_ 


Foreign Trade of the United States in 1909. 


Imports to the United States in 1909 were valued at 
$1,475,520,205, an increase of $359,146,118 over 1908, 
and more than $50,000,000 above the previous high rec- 
ord of $1,423,169,820 in 1907. The total value of ex- 
ports last year was $1,727,383,128, against $1,752,835,- 
447 in 1908, $1,923,426,205 in 1907 and $1,798,243,434 
in 1906. The increase in the value of imports was 
largely due to the advance in prices, especially for wool, 
hides and other raw materials. There was a heavy fall 
in the exports of breadstuffs and meat and dairy prod- 
ucts last year, but an increase of $22,000,000 in the 
value of cotten exports. The excess of exports over 
imports last year was only $251,862,923, compared with 
$636,461,360 in 1908 and $500,256,385 in 1907. It was 
the lowest in many years, and there were three months, 
June, July and August, in which the balance was on the 
other side. Silver would add $11,441,027 to this ex- 
cess of exports, raising the total to $263,303,950, and 
there was a net export of gold for the year of $88,- 
793,855. . 

A 

The business of Selig, Sonnenthal & Co., machine 
tool makers and merchants, 83-85 Queen Victoria 
street and Lambeth Hill, London, E. C., England, has 
for family reasons been formed into a private limited 
liability company under the style of the Selson En- 
gineering Company, Ltd. All! the assets and liabilities 
of the old firm of Selig, Sonnenthal & Co., London, 
and the Selson Machine Tool Works, Coventry, have 
been taken over by the new company, and the business 
will be carried on exactly as before and under the 
same management. George Sonnenthal, senior part- 
ner and founder of the old firm of Selig, Sonnenthal & 
Co., is governing director. Robert H. Lash, partner 
of the same firm, is managing director. 
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Steel Corporation Earnings in 1909. 


Total for 1909 Was $131,479,975, Against $91,- 
847,710 in 1908. 


The statement of its earnings for the last quarter of 
1909, just issued by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, enables approximate figures for its total earnings 
of the year to be made up. Adding the results of the 
last quarter to those given for the previous quarter, the 
total is $131,479,975, showing an increase of $39,632,- 
265 on the earnings of 1908. The figures for 1909 may 
be changed slightly upon completion of the audit of ac- 
counts for the year. The quarterly statement of earn- 
ings given below compares the last quarter of 1909 with 
the last quarter of 1908: ; 





1908. “1909. 

October, CAMiee os. sk cccewseeees sah $9,415,668 $14,048,205 

November, earmingS..........eccceee8 8,756,729 13,711,765 

December, ORM ss 6-6:0.4:6 64 6k av iea ee 8,053,088 13,211,339 
Total after deducting ali expenses in- 
cident to operations, including 
those for ordinary repairs and 
maintenance of plants, employees’ 
bonus funds, and interest on bonds 
and fixed charges of the subsid- 

IAPY  COMMOMIOR. , . ss sos ken ken en $26,225,485 $40,971,309 
Less charges and appropriations for the 

following: 

Sinking funds on bonds of subsidiary 

COMPOUND EV i'd nt deewaw sees $248,272 $438,914 
Depreciation and reserve funds (reg- 

UlRF MROVINIODED 5 viga cic coeaaaka 4,965,550 6,131,963 

$5,213,822 $6,570,877 

Net earnings..... OF 60 dc cebwueaiKh $21,011,663 $34,400,432 


Deduct interest for the quarter on U. 8. 
Steel Corporation bonds outstanding $5,942,354 $5,880,324 
Sinking funds for the quarter on U. 8S. 
Steel Corporation bonds—viz. : 


PRS eee 1,012,500 1,012,500 

Interest on bonds insinkingfunds 357,109 419,139 

$7,311,963 $7,311,963 

WRIGMOG 6 6 63 oiio. 6 bcd Se hae $13,699,700 "$27,088,469 
Add net adjustments in sundry ac- 

GES inne he awn aeawk pone ae 289,183 562,874 





$13,988,883 $27,651,343 

Dividend for the quarter on preferred 

stock, 19% per Cott. o.0ces cers och $6,304,919 $6,304,919 
Dividend for the quarter on common 
stock, % per cent., 1908, and 1 per 


cent., 1909..... Tec rr yyy oe 2,541,513 5,083,025 
Less extra dividend of % per cent. on 

COURIIE GHOTIR c 6.5.5 6 4.0.06 Ohd0 as a icon bes 3,812,269 

_ $8,846,432 $15,200,213 

Surplus for the quarter.......... | $5 142,451 “$12,451,180 


Less appropriated from surplus on ac- 
count of expenditures made and to 
be made on authorized appropria- 
tions for additional property, new 
plants, construction and discharge 


of capital -eRligetione sie 6 466. eck bie $5,000,000 
Reserve fund to cover advanced min- 


Sy SOPOT, 00.0 he 00:65 0.8 bes Kons i. vienna ne 8,200,000 


ceseseseee $8,200,000 


CGEM « ysiti su secis icone ei . $5,142,451 — $4,251,130 


Adding to the above surplus for the quarter $11,- 
076,031, the surplus for the previous quarters of 1909, 
the total surplus for the year is $15,327,161, against a 
surplus in 1908 of $10,342,986. In 1908, however, no 
special appropriations were made. 

The earnings for the year 1909, $131,479,975, com- 
pare with $91,847,710 in 1908, $160,964,674 in 1907, 
$156,624,273 in 1906, $119,787,658 in 1905 and $73,176,- 
522 in 1904. ' 

The amount carried to surplus at the close of the 
first quarter of 1909 was $3,026,674; second quarter, 
$5,894,244; third quarter, $2,155,113; fourth quarter, 
$4,251,130; total for the year, $15,327,161. The special 
appropriations made during the year totaled $18,200,- 
000, while nothing was so appropriated in 1908. 
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The statement of unfilled orders on hand at the close 
of 1909 compares as follows with previous quarters: 


Tons. ‘ Tons. 
December 31, 1909. .5,927,031 December 31, 1905. .7,605,086 
September 30, 1909. 4,796,833 September 30, 1905 . 3,865,377 
June 30, 1909...... 4,057,939 June 30, 1905...... 4,829,655 
March 31, 1909..... 3,542,595 March $1, 1905..... 5,597,560 
December 31, 1908. .3,603,527 December 31, 1904. . 4,696,203 
September 30, 1908.3,421,977 September 30, 1904.3,027,436 


June 30, 1908...... 8,313,876 June’ 30, 1904...... 3,192,277 
March 31, 1908..... 3,765,343 March 31, 1904..... 4,136,961 
December 31, 1907. . 4,624,553 December 31, 1903. .3,215,123 
September 30, 1907.6,425,008 September 30, 1903.3,278,742 
June 30, 1907...... 7,603,878 June 30, 1903...... 4,666,578 


March 31, 1907..... 8,043,858 March $1, 1903..... 5,410,719 
December 31, 1906. .8,489,718 December 31, 1902. .5,347,523 
September 30, 1906.7,936,884 September 30, 1902. 4,843,007 


June 30, 1906...... 6,809,589 June 30, 1902...... 4,791,993 
March 31, 1906..... 7,018,712 
—__——_+e 





The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company. 





The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company, Racine, Wis., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000,- 
000. The new company is a consolidation of the 
Mitchell & Lewis Company, wagon manufacturer, and 
the Mitchell Motor Car Company, automobile manu- 
facturer, together with all holdings of the two con- 
cerns at Minneapolis, Minn., Portland, Ore., Chicago, 
Ill., New York and Paris. 

Large additions, including a foundry, drop forge 
plant and body plant, will be erected at once at the 
plant of the former Mitchell & Lewis Company, which 
will provide for the manufacture of all of the parts 
entering into its product. These structures are to be 
erected on Eighth street and along the tracks of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. One of 
these buildings has already been designed and its di- 
mensions are given at 162 x 250 ft., one floor, modern 
construction and strictly fireproof. Another will be 
150 x 400 ft., four stories and basement, brick and 
steel, and when these are completed and equipped with 
machinery will represent an investment of $500,000. 
The product to be manufactured will consist of the 
present Mitchell car, a light motor delivery wagon, a 
heavy motor truck, a combination heavy motor wagon 
for farmers’ use and farm spring wagons. Under the 
new corporation the working force will number 2200 
men, but will be increased in 12 months to 5000. 

The general offices of the company will be located 
in the new executive building on Packard avenue, 
which will be completed some time in March. The 
buildings of the company now cover an area of 59 
acres, About 40 acres are held in reserve to be used 
for future expansion. Officers of the corporation are 
as follows: William Mitchell Lewis, president and 
general manager; Henry G. Mitchell, vice-president; 
George B. Wilson, second vice-president; Frank L. 
Mitchell, treasurer; G. V. Rogers, secretary; H. E. 
Redman, assistant secretary; Henry Plow, assistant 
treasurer; James Gilson, sales manager; J. W. Bate, 
designer and general superintendent. 


ee ge ee 


The Chicago Apprentice Co-operative Course.—We 
have received from Paul Blatchford, secretary Chicago 
Branch National Metal Trades Association, Tribune 
Building, Chicago, a leaflet giving an announcement 
of the co-operative course for shop apprentices of the 
Lewis Institute, Madison and Robey streets, Chicago. 
The apprentices are sent to the institute half the time, 
alternating one week in the shop and the next week in 
the school. The announcement states the rate of wages 
paid, the expenses and tuition, the qualifications re- 
quired for admission, the curriculum and the school 
calendar for 1910. Mr. Blatchford states that the first 
division of the second class started at the institute 
January 17 and this week the second division of the 
second class will start in, each division containing be- 
tween 20 and 25 boys. 


Te, 
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PERSONAL. 


John A. Shroeder, formerly Eastern manager for 
the Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
lately with the Newark, N. J., branch of the Crane 
Company, Chicago, has been made assistant manager 
of sales of the transmission department of the Royers- 
ford Foundry & Machine Company, Royersford, Pa. 
He will make his headquarters at 43 North Seventh 
street, Philadelphia. 


W. H. Oliver, Jr., assistant purchasing agent of 
the La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, has re- 
signed to accept the position of purchasing agent with 
the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Weirton, 
W. Va., and will assume his new duties about Feb- 
ruary 14. 


H. E. Frentzel, for many years superintendent of 
the shops of Pawling & Harnischfeger, crane builders, 
Milwaukee, Wis., retired January 1, and is succeeded 
by Otto A. Ruemelin, who for several years has been 
assistant superintendent. Mr. Frentzel was presented 
with a handsome silver service by his associates in the 
shops and office as a mark of their esteem. 


V. F. Hammel, formerly with the West Penn Rail- 
ways Company, Connellsville, Pa., is now with James 
B. Hogg, civil and mining engineer, having charge of 
the Pittsburgh office, at 828 Park Building. 


F. A. Halsey, editor of the American Machinist, 
sailed last week for a cruise to the Mediterranean and 
the Orient, to be followed by a trip through Europe. 


E. L. Smith, sales manager for the Buffalo Forge 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned that position 
to accept one with the Dodge Mfg. Company, Misha- 
waka, Ind., to take effect February 1. 


George Westinghouse, president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been voted a six months’ leave of absence by the 
board of directors. He will spend a considerable part 
of his time abroad. Robert Mather, chairman of the 
board, will have charge of the executive affairs of the 
company in the absence of the president. 


F. A. Hall, who for the last 12 years has been man- 
ager of the chain block and hoist department of the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, has resigned his posi- 
tion and has been made vice-president and treasurer 
of the Cameron Engineering Company, 150 to 156 Ber- 
riman street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The latter company 
controls a number of patents relating to overhead 
transportation and conveying, covering hangers, 
switches, turntables and ball bearing trolleys. The 
company has been in existence about 12 years and has 
developed devices for overhead transportation to a 
point where it is now possible for such transportation 
to be standardized in much the same manner as trans- 
mission equipment is regulated. Mr. Hall has been 
with the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company for over 20 
years, and has been an engineer in the designing of light 
cranes and overhead tracks. One of his achievements 
was the designing of a bridge for a 20-ton 80-ft. span 
electric traveling crane exhibited by the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Company at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. 
In his new connection Mr. Hall will utilize the Yale 
& Towne blocks and hoists in his work. He will be 
succeeded by R. T. Hodgkins, who for several years 
has been his chief assistant. 


Joseph A. Durfee has been appointed superintendent 
of the new open hearth steel plant of the Maryland 
Steel Company, at Sparrows Point, Md. 

Sir Hugh Lowthian Bell, the well-known Middles- 
brough, England, iron master, is the Liberal candidate 
for the city of London in the parliamentary elections 
now being held. 

Walter J. Wagner, who was formerly connected 
with Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Philadelphia, Pa., 
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and later with the Robins Conveying Belt Company, 
Passaic, N. J., has since the first of the year been con- 
nected with the Sheldon Axle Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., as purchasing agent. 

W. S. Pilling of Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, will 
sail February 2 for a tour through Egypt, Turkey and 
Servia, returning about the end of April. 

W. R. Lathrop, who has been connected with the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company’s New York and Bir- 
mingham offices for several years, has associated him- 
self with M. E. Dewstoe of Birmingham, Ala., form- 
ing the Dewstoe-Lathrop Machinery Company. The 
new company does an exclusive machine tool business 
in Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. Mr. 
Dewstoe has been in the machine tool business in the 
South for the past eight years. 


Thomas Lynch, president of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been elected a director of 
the Union Savings Bank in that city. 

E. K. Morse, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, has 
been elected president of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania to succeed George T. Barnsley, 
deceased. 

The Pickands-Magee Coke Company, Pittsburgh, 
has been reorganized by the election of Charles L. 
Doyle as president to succeed the late William C. Ma- 
gee. Harry Whyel continues as vice-president and 
M. Charles Briggs, former cashier, was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. The following directors were 
chosen: Thomas Morrison, Charles G. Magee, Charles 
L. Doyle and D. M. Clemson of Pittsburgh and Isaac 
W. Semans, George Whyel and Harry Whyel of 
Uniontown. 

The new finishing mills to be built by the Carnegie 
Steel Company at Girard, Ohio, will be known as the 
McDonald bar mills, after Thomas McDonald, gen- 
eral superintendent of the company’s Ohio works at 
Youngstown. Mr. McDonald has been in charge of 
the Ohio warks for some years, and all the recent ad- 
ditions, including the blast furnace and open hearth 
furnaces, have been built under his supervision. 

E. E. Miller has been elected vice-president and 
Thomas Parrock treasurer of the Falcon Bronze Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Miller was formerly 
treasurer and Mr. Parrock vice-president of the com- 
pany. G. A. Doeright is president and general mana- 
ger, J. G. Haney secretary and R. H. Doeright super- 
intendent. 

J. E. Osmer, for over six years master mechanic of 
the Northwestern Elevated Railroad Company, Chicago, 
has resigned to accept the position of assistant superin- 
tendent of the locomotive and car departments of the 
Hicks Locomotive & Car Works, having entire charge 
in the locomotive department. Mr. Osmer’s duties in 
the departments under his care will not be new to him, 
as he has previously given service on four divisions of 
the Chicago & Northwestern; also on the Chicago & 
Alton and Iowa Central. 

J. A. Hatfield, president of the American Bridge 
Company of New York, has sailed for Europe. 

H. E. Whittlesey has been elected president of the 
Raymond Mfg. Company, Corry, Pa., to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the recent death of M. M. Raymond. 
F, E. Whittlesey has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer. 

J. D. Morten, who has for years been the Cincin- 
nati editorial representative of the Jron Trade Review, 
has accepted a position with Walter-Wallingford & 
Co. He will cover central territory trade, formerly 
in charge of Robert Nicholas, transferred to the Chi- 
cago office of the same house. 

B. S. Stephenson, New York editorial representa- 
tive of the Jron Trade Review, has made a change of 
occupation, having accepted a position in the sales de- 
partment of M. A. Hanna & Co., in the Detroit office. 
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FAYETTE BROWN. 


Fayette Brown, one of the pioneers and leaders 
in the iron and machinery industry of Cleveland, and 
one of the most prominent citizens of that city, died 
January 20, aged 86 years. He had been in poor health 
since last June, suffering from the effects of a heat 
prostration. At the time of his death he was president 
of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, chairman 
of the Stewart Iron Company, Ltd., operator of blast 
furnaces at Sharon, Pa., and coke ovens at Union- 
town, Pa., and a member of the firm of H. H. Brown 
& Co., commission dealers in iron ore. He had also 
been prominently identified with other important man- 
ufacturing companies in Cleveland. For many years, 
until about four years ago, he was president of the 





FAYETTE BROWN. 


Union Steel Screw Company, which was recently con- 
solidated with the National Screw & Tack Company. 
He had also been president of the G. H. Kuhlman Car 
Company and president of the National Chemical 
Company. He was active in financial circles, being at 
his death a director in the National Commercial Bank 
and the Cleveland Trust Company of Cleveland. 

Mr. Brown was born at Bloomfield, Trumbull 
County, Ohio, December 17, 1823, his parents being 
among the pioneer settlers of that county. When 18 
years old he obtained employment as a clerk in the 
dry goods establishment of an elder brother in Pitts- 
burgh, and in 1845 became a member of the firm. In 
1851 he moved to Cleveland, where he had previously 
formed a banking partnership under the firm name of 
Mygatt & Brown. In 1857 his partner retired and Mr. 
Brown continued the business under his own name 
until the Civil War broke out, when he received an ap- 
pcintment as paymaster in the Union army. He re- 
signed his commission about a year later and returned 
to Cleveland and became general agent and manager 
of the Jackson Iron Company, which owned iron mines 
at Negaunee, Mich. He retained his connection with 
that company until 1887. In 1880, with his two sons, 
Harvey H. and Alexander E. Brown, he organized 
the Brown Hoisting & Conveying Company, the name 
of which was later changed to the Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Company. To his energy and business 
ability and the inventive genius of his son, Alexander 
Brown, the success of this company is largely attrib- 
uted. One of Mr. Brown’s most important connec- 
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tions was with Brown, Bonnell & Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. He took nold of this company’s rolling mills in 
1883 as receiver when the concern was in a bankrupt 
condition, and operated them for nine years. His 
able conduct of the business resulted in putting it on 
a firm financial footing. Every dollar of indebtedness 
was paid and Mr. Brown’s work as receiver was wide- 
ly commended because at the same time that the cred- 
itors’ interests were protected the property was con- 
served and improved. The reorganization after the re- 
ceivership was under the corporate name of the Brown- 
Bonnell Iron Company, which is now a part of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company. 

In social life Mr. Brown was prominent, being a 
member of the Union Club and the Golf and Country 
clubs. He was an enthusiastic sportsman and a mem- 
ber of a number of shooting and fishing clubs. Mr. 
Brown was unusually active and alert for one of his 
years. Though for the past five years he had been 
gradually relieving himself of business cares he gave 
the affairs of the companies of which he was the head 
an active personal interest until his death. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, Harvey H. Brown of H. H. Brown 
& Co. and Alexander E. Brown, vice-president and 
general manager of the Brown Hoisting & Machinery 
Company. He also leaves two daughters. 





GrorcE H. Kennepy of the firm of George H. Ken- 
nedy & Co., blacksmiths’ supplies, 68 New Chambers 
street, New York, died January 19 at his residence in 
Prooklyn, aged 68 years. 





New Open Hearth Plant of Ohio Iron & Steel 
Company. 


Stockholders of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, 
operating Mary Furnace, at Lowellville, Ohio, met 
January 20, and voted to ratify the plans of the direc- 
tors for increasing the capital stock from $500,000 to 
$5,000,000 at once. The Executive Committee is now 
gathering all the information it can as to cost of an 
open hearth steel plant, time required for its erection 
and other details. It finds that prompt deliveries of 
materials cannot be had, while prices on everything 
going into the plant are much higher than a year ago. 
For this reason active work may not start for some 
little time. 

Plans of the company, as now under way, contem- 
plate the building of att open hearth steel plant to com- 
prise six 60-ton furnaces, gas producers, four soaking 
pits, a 38-in. blooming mill and later on finishing mills 
for rolling sheet and tin bars and small billets. A metal 
mixer will also be installed to furnish direct metal to the 
steel works. The plans are in the hands of Julian Ken- 
nedy, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, and it is probable 
that a definite decision as to the building of the plant 
will shortly be reached by the company. 

——_~».- 

The Hubbard Steel Foundry Company, Chicago, has 
been organized with a capitalization of $300,000. The 
company has purchased the Davidson Foundry Com- 
pany’s plant at East Chicago, and will erect two 30-ton 
open hearth furnaces and manufacture steel castings 
and steel rolls. Contract for the furnaces has been let, 
and work will be started at once, with the expectation of 
having one of the furnaces going within the next 60 or 
go days. John N. Allen, formerly with the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, will be manager of the plant, 
and will be located at East Chicago. The company is 
closely identified with the interests of Hubbard & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





It is reported, but not officially confirmed, that the 
Pittsburgh Seamless Tube Company, whose plant is at 
Beaver Falls, Pa., will erect an open hearth steel works 
to make its own billets. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


T. R. McCarty, secretary Birmingham Horseshoe & Rolling 
Mills Company, Birmingham, Ala., states that work will be be- 
gun immediately on the construction of the company’s plant at 
Gordon Heights on the Great Southern Railroad, near Bessemer, 
Ala. The machinery, which will comprise a complete rolling 
mill and a factory for the manufacture of horseshoes, will be 
electrically operated. It is the intention to have the plant 
modern in every particnlar. A cooperage works will be estab- 
lished in connection with the rolling mill. Construction work is 
in charge of E. L. Penruddocke, consulting engineer. 

The furnace of the Woodstock Iron & Steel Corporation at 
Anniston, Ala., has been blown out for relining. 


It is understood that the furnace of the Silver Creek Fur- 
nace Company at Rome, Ga., will soon be blown in on charcoal 
iron, 


The Delaware River Steel Company, Chester, Pa., started 
its blast furnace January 20. This plant was formerly operated 
by the Tidewater Steel Company, but had been idle several years. 


Foundries. 


The Stevans Point Foundry & Machine Company, Stevans 
Point, Wis., has increased the capacity of its plant by the in- 
stallation of a larger furnace, which now enables it to draw off 
500 Ib. of brass castings every three hours. The company has 
also tripled its labor force in the past seven. months. 


The Grant Bros. Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich., is erect- 
ing a new plant which will make not only iron castings but also 
brass and aluminum parts for automobiles. 


The Heath Foundry Company, Plymouth, Ohio, will install 
a direct current generator. 


Cupola furnaces are to be purchased for the new foundry 
which C. G. Kupferle wil! build at St. Louis, Mo. The plans 
include electrical operation throughout and a considerable num- 
ber of motors will be required. 


Plans have been completed by Shaffer & Co., 
Pa., for a foundry building, about 100 x 120 ft., in which to 
make brass specialties. It is said that the work to be done will 
be largely for automobile compauies. 


An increase in its facilities for the manufacture of automo- 
bile parts wil! be provided by the Massillon Foundry & Machine 
Company, Massillon, Ohio. The works themselves may be en- 
larged. 


The Erz & Orr Foundry Company, Denver, Colo., is proceed- 
ing with the building of an extensive plant, the equipment of 
which has been largely provided for. 


The McNaughton Foundry Company, Charlotte, Mich., is re- 
ported to contemplate establishing a plant in or near Dayton, 
Tenn. Some machinery may be taken to the new works from 
Charlotte and other equipment purchased. 


The property of the Solid Steel Casting Company, Chester, 
Pa., was again sold by the receiver January 11, complying with 
an order of court, the first sale, on November 9, 1909, not having 
been confirmed. The purchaser was Burrows Sloan, acting for 
unknown parties, his bid being $101,000, which included a mort- 
gage of $100,000 and accrued interest. 


It is reported that the American Steel Foundries contem- 
plates improvements at its Granite City, Ill., plant, which will 
involve a large expenditure for new equipment. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


W. N. Kratzer & Co., Pittsburgh, steel fabricators, have been 
delayed by the weather in the work of rebuilding that portion 
of their plant recently destroyed by fire, but material for the 
buildings is being fabricated as rapidly as possible, and they 
expect to have the new work completed early in the spring. 
The girder shop and a part of the beam departments are being 
operated at capacity and all orders are being promptly executed. 
Electric power is used and all the new electrical equipment 
needed has been purchased. 

The Texas Bridge & Equipment Company, Houston, Texas, 
has been organized with a capital stock of $125,000. Work has 
already been commenced and some machinery moved from a 
plant at Hunker, Pa., and considerable more bought in Chicago. 
When completed the plant will consist of a 30-ton foundry, 
machine shop, ornamental iron department and a structural 
stee] fabricating department. It will be located on a 10-acre 
site at Penn City, Texas, a short distance from Houston. 


The San Francisco Bridge Company, which recently con- 
tracted to build the new Pearl Harbor drydock at Honolulu, has 
ordered a complete crushing plant to provide aggregates for 


Harrisburg, 


concrete, including two gyratory breakers, elevator, revolving 
screen and crushing rolls. 
The Midland Bridge Company, Kansas City, Mo., has con- 


tract for a large steel structure across the Pecos River at Carls- 
bad, N. M. 
Power Pliant Equipment. 
The fire recently referred to in the plant of the Star Boiler 
Works, Clinton, Iowa, did not cause as much damage as was 
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reported. The loss was only $2100, covered by insurance. and 
the company was able to resume operations on the day following 
the fire. 


The Republic Engineering & Construction Company has been 
incorporated at Buffalo, capitalized at $25,000, to build and 
repair heating, ventilating and power systems and to do a gen- 
eral contracting business. Frank G. Lane and W. T. Lane, 676 
Richmond avenue, Buffalo, and E. J. Prouix of Philadelphia are 
the principal incorporators. 


Fires. 


The machine shop of George Hedge, Iowa City, Iowa, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire; loss about $4000. 


The plant of the Sweet Brothers Paper Mfg. Company, 
Phenix, N. Y., was burned January 23. The loss will aggregate 
$75,000. 

The finishing department of the Mann Edge Tool Company, 
Lewistown, Pa., was destroyed by fire January 22. The loss is 
estimated at $100,000. 

Hardware. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Seneca 
Wire & Mfg. Company, Fostoria, Ohio, held January 18, 
Cc. P. Crocker and H. W. Black were elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors. ‘The new officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, J. H. Jones; vice-president, A. Weaver; secretary, 
H.-W. Black; treasurer, I. Cadwallader. The report for the 
year showed a very favorable gain over previous years. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Moreland Coke Company, Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, 
has recently acquired the Pittsburgh Block Coal Company’s 
holdings at Kenwood, Ohio, on the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
road, consisting of about 700 acres of land. The coal is the 
Pittsburgh No. 8 vein. During the last three and one-half years 
about $250,000 has been spent in improvements. It will hereafter 
be operated under the name of the Oliver Coal Company. The 
Moreland Coke Company now represents and sells the output of 
11 coal mines, located in Ohio. West Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
and at several of these niente coke ovens are operated, to the 
number of 174. 

The Fedders Mfg. Company, Buffalo, manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles, radiators, &c., will build a two-story) brick addition to 
its plant at Tonawanda street roam avefitie. The plans call 
for an outlay of ‘$28,000 for tion anda considerable 
additional amount for: equipment. in ‘the ‘way of presses, shears 
and stamping machinery: neue 

Walter ©. Amsler, ‘Wabash. Building, Pittsburgh, engineer 
and contractor and builder of gas producers, hot blast stoves, 
&c., has completed the shipment of five gas and air reversing 
valves to the Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md., 
and is now constructing two gas producers for the Fostoria 
Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 


The Watt Motor Company, recently incorporated at Detroit, 
Mich., with @ capital of $200,000, has purchased a manufactur- 
ing site of acres on the Grand Trunk Railroad near Mt. El- 
liott avenue, “and will soon commence construction of a large 
plant on same for the manufacture of automobiles. 

The Wolverine Brass Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., has de- 
cided upon an extension of its plant. Work will not begin be- 
fore March or April. 


A new factory is likely to be built this spring by the Kittler 
Brass Mfg. Company, Houston, Texas, and equipped with the 
most approved mechanical appliances, such as are now being 
used to increasing advantage in the production of brass special- 
ties. During the past few months this concern has had all the 
business it could possibly handle. 


The Warner Gear Company, Muncie, Ind., is steadily adding 
to the electrical equipment of its shops, and within the past few 
months the facilities of this concern have been greatly strength- 
ened. 

Some additional machinery, including power apparatus, will 
need to be provided a little later on for the works of the Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va., which has of late 
been experiencing an unprecedented demand for its product, 
particularly ternes. 

The Banner Machine Company, Columbiana, Ohio, is com- 
pleting arrangements for new works which represent an existing 
plant remodeled. The necessary equipment has been provided 
for, but more will be needed later in the year. 

An air compressor and forge shop machinery will be pur- 
chased shortly by the Huber Mfg. Company, Marion, Ohio. 


The Western Implement Company, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000, to take over 
the business of the Papec Machine Company of that city. The 
company has also purchased the business of the Practical Con- 
veyor Company, Anderson, Ind., and will manufacture and dis- 
tribute Papec ensilage conveyors, trucks and such other access- 
ories as are needed in getting the ensilage from the silo. J. H. 
A. Ross is general manager. : 

The Farley & Loetcher Mfg. Company, Dubuque, Iowa, is 
erecting a new addition, the completion of which will give it a 
factory building covering an area of 220 x 256 ft. The new 
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addition will be of fireproof construction throughout and is de- 
signed for the special purposes of the company. The excessively 
cold weatber which has prevailed for the past two months has 
delayed building operations, but work will be pushed vigorously 
at the opening of spring, and it is expected to have the addition 
completed by fall of 1910. The enlargement of the plant made 
necessary the installation of a new power plant, which was 
completed last fall. 

The Victor Automobile Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., whose 
new factory has been under course of construction since last 
June, although not completed, is so far advanced that the com- 
pany was able to celebrate New Year in its new home. When 
completed this wil! be one of the most modern factories in St. 
Louis, 


The Butler Concrete Machinery Company, Butler, Ind., is 
preparing to fit up a factory building for the manufacture of a 
newly invented concrete mixer. It is the intention of the com- 
pany to have its machine on exhibition at the Cement Show to 
be held at the Coliseum in Chicago, February 18 to 26. J. W. 
Miller, who devised and patented the machine, is general mana- 
ger of the company. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, have, purchased the plant of 
the David Bradley Mfg. Company, Bradley, Ill., near Chicago. 
It is understood that the plant will continue to be operated for 


the manufacture of agricultural implements, although uncon- 
firmed rumors connect it with plans for the manufacture of 
automobiles, 

—_—_——_—_--e_____ 


New Open Hearth Capacity in the Central West. 


As indicated in the data given in The Iron Age of 
January 6, pages 5-7, there will be a large increase 
in capacity for making open hearth steel in the Pitts- 
burgh and Mahoning Valley districts in the next year. 
Contributing to this new construction are the inability 
of certain consumers, particularly sheet and tin plate 
mills, to get deliveries of sheet and tin bars when 
consumption of steel is heavy, the desire of other buy- 
ers of steel to have their own supply, and the neces- 
sity in the case of some of the merchant blast furnaces 
in the Youngstown, Ohio, District of finding an outlet 
for their pig iron. A few years ago the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company were large buyers of Bessemer iron in 
the open market, taking the greater part of all the 
Bessemer iron made in the Youngstown District, and 
also a good deal from the Shenango Valley. Now 
both these concerns have become practically independ- 
ent of the pig iron market. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Company has built three new blast furnaces in the 
Youngstown District and rebuilt and enlarged its other 
stacks, while the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
has completed two furnaces with a capacity of almost 
1000 tons a day, and is building a third to be ready in 
the summer, making its total daily capacity close to 
1500 tons of iron. Most of this production represents 
business taken away from the Valley blast furnaces. 

As a matter. of protection and to be able to put their 
metal into marketable form several of the Youngstown 
furnace interests have about decided to build open 
hearth steel plants and furnish billets, sheet and tin 
bars to finishing mills that buy steel in the market. 
There are several large manufacturers of sheets and 
tin plate in the Youngstown and Niles districts that 
now buy yearly thousands of tons of sheet and tin bars 
in the open market, and it is to supply them that plans 
are under way for the building of one and probably 
two open hearth plants in the Youngstown district this 
year. In the same district the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company has broken ground for eight open hearth 
furnaces, with a capacity of 30,000 tons a month. The 
De Forest Sheet & Tin Plate Company put in operation 
late last year a six-mill sheet plant, and under the name 
of the Basic Steel Company, as already noted, is now 
building at Niles, Ohio, an open hearth plant to have 
a capacity of not less than 500 tons of steel per day. 
At Butler, Pa., the Forged Steel Wheel Company, 
identified with the Standard Steel Car Company, will 
complete this spring an open hearth plant with an in- 
itial capacity of 1000 tons a day, while the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company will probably add this year four more 
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60-ton furnaces. The largest open hearth plant now 
under way is that of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany at Aliquippa, Pa., which will contain six Talbot 
furnaces and will make close to 2000 tons of open 
hearth steel a day when completed. Three or four of 
these furnaces will be ready in the summer and all of 
them are expected to be finished before the year is out. 

Several large consumers of steel are discussing 
seriously the building of their own steel works. The 
building of the plants referred to will mean that some 
blast furnaces that now run on Bessemer iron will 
change over to basic; but this will not be difficult, as 
basic ores are more easily obtainable and at a lower 
cost that Bessemer ores. It is worthy of note at this 
time that ali additions to steel capacity are in open 
hearth, not a single Bessemer proposition being under 
way at present, apart from the converters being in- 
stalled for the duplex process. 

——_——.9---——————— 


The Foundry Supply Exhibit at Detroit. 


Secretary C. E. Hoyt of the Foundry and Manu- 
facturers’ Supply Association announces from his. of- 
fice in Chicago the formal acceptance by the executive 
committee of the invitation from the Detroit Foundry- 
men’s Association to hold the next exhibit of foundry 
equipment and supplies at Detroit June 6 to Io, in- 
clusive, 1910. The Cadillac Hotel has been chosen 
as headquarters for the supply association. The cost 
of exhibit space is fixed at 50 cents per square foot. 
The announcement says further: 

The invitation from Detroit conveys the privilege for 
exhibition purposes of grounds and buildings of the Michigan 
State Fair Association, a contribution of $1200 toward de- 
fraying the expense of temporary buildings, and the hearty 
co-operation of the well organized local committees, which 
are at this early date actively engaged on plans for making 
this meeting the most successful one in the history of the 
allied associations. From present indications more than 
twice the space used at previous conventions will be required 
to house exhibits, and we urge all who intend making an 
exhibit to complete their plans at an early date, advising 
the secretary as to amount of space they desire, nature of 
their exhibit, &c. 

All permanent buildings have concrete floors on ground 
level, and exhibits requiring foundations and pits will have 
to be placed in temporary buildings. The main building 
space will not be laid out nor temporary building plans made 
until information is received concerning members’ require- 


ments. 
——_-_»-e_____—_ 


Copartnership with British Shipyard Employees 
to Continue. 


At West Hartlepool, England, assurances were given 
January 18 by leaders of the workmen that the co- 
partnership agreement entered into one year ago be- 
tween Sir Christopher Furness and his employees in 
the shipyards at West Hartlepool would be continued. 
The employees say that such good results have been 
secured that they are anxious for a further trial. The 
returns received by the men on their investments have 
amounted to a moderate increase in wages. Formal 
action is yet to be taken by the entire body of work- 
men, but there is no doubt about the result. Sir 
Christopher Furness says that the experience of the 
first year has exceeded his most sanguine expectations 
in the smoothness with which the plan has operated. 
He gives a large share of credit to the men who, he 
says, “speedily got on to the true basis of copartner- 
ship, the basis of genuine comradeship.” Sir Chris- 
topher adds that the outlook for English shipbuilding 
is now brighter than for several years. 

a 


The C. Bensinger Company, Bensinger Building, 
32A Stone street, New York, calls special attention 
to its facilities for translating catalogues and other ad- 
vertising matter for use in Latin-America as well as 
in countries in other parts of the world. 
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Heavy Pig Iron Buying. 








Some Signs of Hesitation and of Lower Prices. 


The feeling of uncertainty which has overhung 
business since the opening of the year has developed 
in the past week into hysterical announcements of a 
government campaign against consolidations. There is 
prompt official assurance that no new departure is to 
be made, but even on that interpreters differ. While 
the unsettling of security values has been the most 
marked effect thus far, the iron market has shown signs 
of hesitation, and the week has put optimistic senti- 
ment to the test. Interest in pig iron for the second 
half of the year has been checked, and a number of con- 
sumers who were expected to buy soon for such deliv- 
eries appear to have retired from the field. 

However, there has been heavy buying, chiefly large 
lots of malleable Bessemer in the Central West and 
basic iron from Eastern, Southern and Central Western 
furnaces. The sales of malleable Bessemer, which were 
mostly for third quarter delivery, include one of 20,000 
tons by a northern Ohio interest, and another of 12,- 
ooo tons for delivery at Erie, Pa. Buffalo furnaces 
have made sales of malleable and foundry grades ag- 
gregating 40,000 tons. The recent inquiries from im- 
portant malleable interests in the East have not yet 
resulted in business, but keen competition has already 
appeared from Central Western sources. 

Recent transactions in basic pig iron show a ten- 
dency to lower prices. In eastern Pennsylvania 15,000 
to 20,000 tons additional has been bought for second 
and third quarters, some of it at $18.40, delivered. 
Several steel companies are feeling the market for the 
second half of the year. 

Pittsburgh reports the purchase of 24,000 tons of 
basic iron from second hands by one steel company. 
Deliveries are at the rate of 3000 tons a month in 
April, May and June and 5000 tons a month in July, 
August and September. The price on the second 
quarter deliveries was $16.25, at Valley furnace, and 
for third quarter, $16.75. 

The pig iron market throughout is easier and the 
prices for later deliveries are approximating those 
for the first and second quarters. Pipe works in the 
East have bought lower grades of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia irons at concessions from recent 
quotations. 

Emphasis is put upon two favorable indications of 
the week. One is the declaration of an extra common 
stock dividend by the United States Steel Corporation, 
which, while based on the results of 1909, is construed 
as an expression of confidence in the future. War- 
rant for this is found in unfilled orders of 5,927,031 
tons at the end of the year, a gain of 1,130,000 tons 
in the fourth quarter. The other favorable factor is 
the large plans made for this year by the producers 
of Lake Superior iron ores. Nearly 15,000,000 tons 
of merchant ore has been sold already. Bessemer 
grades have been practically all taken, while non- 
Bessemers have been heavily bought, several Eastern 
furnace firms supplementing their foreign ore con- 
tracts with moderate purchases of Lake ores. 

In finished material the most important business 
of the week is that growing out of the placing of con- 
tracts in the United States by the Argentine Republic 
of two war vessels of Dreadnought type. The Beth- 
lehem Steel Company has contracts amounting to 
$12,000,000 for the two vessels, in addition to one of 
$1,000,000 for guns for a torpedo boat. The two 
vessels will require 12,000 tons of Bethlehem armor 
plate and about 20,000 tons of hull plates and shapes. 
For the last named material contracts were taken by the 


Carnegie Steel Company. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Jan.26, Jan.19, Dec.29, Jan.27, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1910. 1910. 1909. 1909. 


Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 





NN a cwrec ites cob bos. $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $17.25 

Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- . . : 
; nati .. weet eee e reece eee eees 17.25 17.25 17.25 16.25 
Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago.. 19.00 19.00 19.00 17.85 
Basic, delivered, eastern Penn.. 18.75 18.75 18.75 16.75 
Basic, Valley furnace.......... 16.50 17.00 17.00 15.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 19.90 19.90 19.90 17.15 
—_ eonee, Pittsburgh........ 17.40 17.40 17.40 15.40 
ake Superior charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
BILLETS, &c., Per Grogs Ton: 
Besseme> billets, Pittsburgh.... 27.50 27.50 27.50 25.00 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh..... 81.00 31.00 31.00 27.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 30.60 380.60 30.60 26.20 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Stee] rails, heavy, at mill...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 
Steel rails, melting. Chicago... 7.00 17.00 17.25 14.50 
Steel rails, melting, Philadelphia 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.50 
Iron rails, Chicago............ 20.00 20.00 20.00 18.50 
Iron rails, Philadeiphia........ 20.50 20.50 20.50 19.50 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 18.00 18.50 18.50 15.50 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 17.50 1750 17.50 16.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh.. 17.50 17.50 18.00 16.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 18.75 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia. 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined iron bars, Philadelphia. 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.55 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.50 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.66 1.66 1.66 1.56 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 150 150 1.50 £1.40 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.71 1.71 1.71 1.76 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60 
Beams, tidewater, New York.... 1.71 1.71 1.71 1.76 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 155 1.55 1.55 . 1.60 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.71 1.71 1.71 1.% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............. 155-155 1.55 1.60 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 

SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents, Cents, 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh*........ 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.95 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh*... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.40 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 18.8744 14.00 14.00 14,25 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 13.62%418.75 13.6214 13.75 
Spelter, New York............. 625 6.25 6.30 5.10 
Spelter, St. Louis............. 6.00 610 615 4.95 
Eek | a Betis oi 0's oceans 4.70 4.70 4.70 4.17% 
DOO. Bt, BOB. csasccsctvane 4.60 460 4.65 4.021%, 
TE TN PONE aca bcasecesees $2.45 32.75 38.95 27.75 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.00 
Nickel, New York............+- 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.84 $3.84 $38.84 $3.89 

* These prices are for largest lots to jobbers. 

oe 


Prices of Finished Iron and Steel 
F.0.B. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18¢.; Buffalo, 
lic.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 17c.; 
Chicago, 18c.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 22\%4c.; New Or- 
leans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacifie 
Coast are 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets, No. 
11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 

Structural Shapes.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 in, 
inclusive, 1.55¢c., net; I-beams over 15 in., 1.65c., net; H- 
beams over 8 in., 1.75c.; angles, 3 to 6 in., inclusive, %4 in. 
and up, 1.60c., net; angles over 6 in., 1.65c., net; angles, 
3 x 8 in. and up, less than \ in., 1.75c., base, half extras, 
steel bar card; tees, 3 in. and up, 1.65c., net; zees, 3 in. and 
up, 1.60c., net; angles, channels and tees, under 8 in., 1.50c., 
base, plus 10c., half extras, steel bar card; deck beams and 
bulb angles, 1.80c., net; hand rail tees, 2.80c., net; checkered 
and corrugated plates, 2.80c., net. 

Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 64 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 1.55c. to 1.60c.,, base. Following are extras to be 
added to base price (per pound) of plates: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to manufactur- 
ers’ standard specifications for structural stele dated February 
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6, 1903, or equivalent, %-in. thick and over on thinnest edge, 
100 in, wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. wi 
are base. 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per 
Square foot are considered -in. plates. Plates over 72 in. 
wide must be ordered %-in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. 
per square foot to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wide 
ordered less than 11 Ib. r square foot down to the weight of 
3-16-in. take the price of 3-16-in. 

Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge 
or weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the 
Association of American Steel Manufacturers. 

Gauges under \%-in. to and including 3-16-in. on 


SOE CEN Soo ss vee We bes be wd eb sew sie $0.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 15 
Gauges under No. § to and including No. 9....... 25 
Gauges under No. 9 to and including No, 10..... 30 
Gauges under No, 10 to and including No, 12.... .40 


Sketches (including all straight taper plates), 3 
ft. and over in length 


Complete circles, 3 ft. diameter and over........ -20 
eS Oe Oe eer oer i ic ee ee eee 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel........ -20 
| a ie See ee .30 
PURE WOME 60s Sic ae 68s tN eee eee eetceubvesesed -40 
Locomotive firebox steel.........sseeeveeeesees -50 
Widths over 100 in, up to 110 in., inclusive..... 05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive..... 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive..... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive..... .25 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive..... 50 
Widths over 130 in 


COO ee 


Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 
Phuc SUE ccc coc eescb anes sence shee becenee 


Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 
FG PRPR is She eideneeienvae ces oa bond vals 


Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft. ; ree 
No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and 


‘Terms.—Net cash 30 days. 

Sheets.—Minimum prices for mill shipments on sheets 
in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from store, are as follows: Black 
annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 1.70c.; Nos. 9 and 10, 1.75c.; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 1.80c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.85c.; Nos. 15 and 
16, 1.95c. Box annealed sheets, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.20c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.25c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.30c.; No. 27, 2.35c.; No. 
28, 2.40c.; No. 29, 2.45c.; No, 30, 2.55e. Galvanized sheets, 
Nos. 13 and 14, 2.50c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.60c.; Nos. 17 to 
21, 2.75c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.10c.; 
No. 27, 3.30c.; No. 28, 3.50c.; No. 29, 3.60c.; No. 30, 3.85c. 
Painted roofing sheets, No. 28, $1.70 per square. Galvanized 
roofing sheets, No. 28, $3 per square, for 24%-in. corrugations. 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the discounts on 


the Pittsburgh basing card on carloads of wrought pipe 
which went into effect January 1: 


-—Steel.—_, Iron.——, 
Black. Galy. Black. Galv. 


ove 


% OSE ER. cic vccd usiendad hha 70 54 a* 

Ose eye ces ese nee balet coeenn 71 57 66 52 
Diss ven dabcbese Weber eeeS 74 62 69 57 

CR ss wean ia adieas 8 8 3 68 

TCR She on dk acnede wake 72 57 68 53 

Plugged and Reamed. 
LOO SER Ti Se aoe eee ees 76 66 71 61 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 

4: te. SE te 6k idea oeamn ete 63 51 58 46 

Oh 00 ORs owt cee ubicenne sens 70 58 65 53 

Gy 00) Gi 1M e iiks 0-0 cna sehveees 66 54 61 49 

Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
SR. RR a ee 59 


bo 4 43 
The above steel pipe discounts are for “ card weight,” subject 
to the usual variation of 5 per cent. 


Boiler Tubes.—Diseounts on lap welded steel and char- 
coal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in carloads are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
43 


ee SO Rr rer rerry a yee he ee 49 

136 CO 246 Im. cw ccccccccccccccccisccvcececs 61 43 
DAE Ui. ons 's dca be danvees ts cen aeuee 6 Mbaleee 63 48 
2% eS TR. ci pe eies 5 66D 96.0. 6nhe teh ani hea 69 55 


hRKMS Ad eD ww ee Ve ceke wee 43 
2% in and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads to destinations east of the Mississippi 
River will be sold at delivered discount for carloads lowered by 
oe ena for lengths 22 ft. and under; longer lengths, f.0.b. 

ttsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods, $33. 
Steel Rivets.—Structural rivets, 2.15c., base; boiler 
rivets, 2.25c., base, subject to usual extras. 


ee 


Pittsburgh. 


ParK BuILpINe, January 26, 1910.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Aside from the large purchase mentioned in 
our mail advices below, little has been done, Inquiry is 
light; in fact, hardly enough pig iron has been sold to fix 
prices. While the nominal price of Bessemer iron is $19, 
Valley furnace, some of the dealers that have such iron are 
offering it at slightly under this price, and it is believed 
that on a firm offer and for any considerable tonnage for 
prompt shipment $18.50, Valley furnace, could be done. The 
whole pig iron market is weak, especially Bessemer and 
basic, and it is evident that more iron is being made than 
is wanted just now by consumers. We quote Bessemer 
nominally, $19; basic, $16.50 to $16.75; No. 2 foundry, 
$17; malleable Bessemer, $17 to $17.25, and gray forge, 
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nominally, $16.50, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate to 
Pittsburgh being 90c. a ton. 


Steel.—New inquiry for billets and sheet and tin bars 
in the past week or two has been light, most of the inquiries 
being for small billets and forging billets. All the steel 
mills are still much behind in shipments and consumers are 
having trouble to get deliveries, This is shown by the fact 


that frequent inquiries are coming in the market for smal! 
lots of billets and sheet and tin bars for prompt shipment. 
We note a sale of about 600 tons of 1% in. open hearth 
billets for prompt shipment at $31.50, maker’s mill, also a 


sale of 400 tons of sheet bars in random lengths for Febru- 


ary delivery at $29, maker’s mill. We quote $27.50 for 
Bessemer billets and $28 to $28.50 for open hearth, maker’s 
mill; sheet and tin bars for first quarter $29, maker’s mill; 
forging billets, $31 to $32, maker’s mill. 


By Mail. 


The inactivity in new buying of Bessemer and basic iron, 
which has existed for several months, has finally been 
broken, a leading consumer of basic iron having come in 


the market recently and bought upward of 25,000 tons for 


delivery in second and third quarters of this year and at 
prices that in most quarters are regarded as very favorable 
to the company, being slightly below what has been con- 
sidered the actual market. In the absence of sales for 
some time, the Valley furnaces have been quoting $17 at 


furnace, but the purchase by this consumer war on the 


basis of $16.25 at furnace for the iron to be delivered in 
April, May and June, and $16.75 at furnace for the iron 
to be delivered in third quarter. The price for third quarter 
is not regarded as much below the ruling market, but $16.25 
for the second quarter is somewhat lower than has been 


quoted by any producers for some time. We may note also 
that prices on Bessemer iron are weak, and it is probable 
that $19 could be shaded on a firm offer for a large tonnage. 
For more than two months the output of pig iron hag been 


much above any previous record, believed to be exceeding 


consumption. Practically all the Valley furnaces are in 
operation and recently there has been more or less anxiety 
to book some business in both Bessemer and basic iron for 
delivery in second and third quarters and the general tone 
of the pig iron market is weak. In strong contrast with 
this is the steel market, which igs very firm, prompt de- 
liveries of steel being about as hard to obtain now as at 
any time in the past several months. Standard 4 x 4-in. 
open hearth billets have sold at $28.50 to $29 for prompt 
shipment, while 14% and 2-in. open hearth billets have sold 
at $31 to $31.50, maker’s mill. Specifications against con- 
tracts on finished material have not been as heavy so far 
this month as in December, nor was it expected they would 
be. Consumers rushed in specifications in November and 
December to take in material bought at low prices for fear 
of cancellation, and a good many contracts that expired 
December 31 for tonnage not specified for have been can- 
celled. Prices on all kinds of finished iron and steel re- 
main very firm, and there are no signs anywhere of lower 
prices. The market on scrap and coke continues quiet, but 
prices have shown no material change in the past week. 
As soon as the large stocks now carried by many of the 
leading consumers have been pretty well worked off, a 
decided betterment in new demand is expected. Consumers 
continue to take in material promptly on contracts, and 
consumption is going on at an unusually heavy rate. 
Ferromanganese.—There is not much ‘new inquiry and 
prices are only fairly strong. We note sales of 150 to 175 
tons of 80 per cent. foreign at $44, seaboard, the rate to 
Pittsburgh being $2.30 a ton. We continue to quote 80 
per cent. foreign for delivery over this quarter at $44, sea- 


board, and about $45 for delivery in second and third 
quarters. 


Ferrosilicon.—While the new demand is quiet, prices 
are firm and several] sellers are asking slightly higher figures 
for the lower grades. We quote 10 per cent. at $28.90; 11 
per cent., $24.90; 12 per cent., $25.90, and 50 per cent., $62 
to $62.50, Pittsburgh, for prompt shipment. 

Muck Bars.—In the absence of actual sales we con- 


tinue to quote best grades of muck bar made from all pig 
iron at about $30, Pittsburgh. 


ee ae some eee tae for small lots of rods for 
prompt shipmen top prices, reports being 
that small lots of open hearth rods for chain purposes have 
been sold at $34, Pittsburgh. We quote Bessemer, open 
hearth and chain rods at $33 to $34 for forward delivery. 


Skelp.—The new demand is fairly active and the mills 
have a good deal of work on their books for delivery ahead. 
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We quote grooved steel skelp at 1.50c. to 1.55c.; sheared 
steel skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.75c. to 
1.80c., and sheared iron skeip, 1.90c., all for ordinary widths 
and gauges, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—The situation in standard sections con- 
tinues extremely quiet, the Carnegie Steel] Company having 
taken orders in the past week for 6000 to 7000 tons with 
upward of 3000 tons of light rails. Reports that a part of 
the Baltimore & Ohio order has been placed are not con- 
firmed here. We quote steel axles at 1.75c. to 1.80c., and 
splice bars, 1.50c., at mill, Pittsburgh. Light rail prices are 
as follows: 8 to 10 lb., $32; 12 to 14 lb., $29; 16, 20 and 
25 Ib., $28; 30 and 35 Ib., $27.75, and 40 and 45 Ib., $27, 
Pittsburgh. These prices are for 250-ton lots and over, and 
for small lots premiums of 50c. per ton and more are being 
paid. We quote standard sections at $28, at mill. 


Plates.—Additional orders for steel cars have been 
placed, but two or three important contracts have been held 
up for various reasons. ‘The Chesapeake & Ohio has placed 
1000 steel cars with the Standard Steel Car Company, but 
has postponed buying 1500 more. The Nickel Plate is re- 
ported to have bought 2000 cars and the Toledo & Ohio 
Central 1000 50-ton gondolas. Three or four boats of fair 
size are being figured on, but are not yet ready to be given 
out. Specifications against contracts for plates are coming 
in freely, but the new demand is lighter than for some time. 
The market is firm, and we quote 44-in. and heavier plates 
at 1.55c. in large lots and 1.60c. to 1.65c. in small lots for 
prompt shipment. 


Structural Material.—The local situation is very quiet, 
no important contracts having recently been placed in this 
district. The contract for steel buildings for the Basic 
Steel Company at Niles, Ohio, has been held up for some 
reason, but is expected to be placed in a short time. The 
John Eichleay, Jr., Company has taken about 300 tons for 
a county home at Woodville, Pa., and about 250 tons for 
shipment to Seattle, Wash., and the Cambria Steel Company 
about 1000 tons for the Goodyear Rubber Company at Akron, 
Ohio. Deliveries by the mills are still considerably behind. 
We quote beams and channels up to 15-in. at 1.55c., at mill, 
while small lots for spot shipment bring 1.60c. to 1.65c., at 
mill. 


Tin Plate.—A good many new contracts for tin plate 
are being placed for delivery in second quarter, and with 
business already booked the leading mills are pretty well 
filled up to July 1. The Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany expects to have its new tin plate plant at Weirton, 
W. Va., ready for operation within six weeks or two months, 
and the completion of this plant will make the company the 
largest independent producer of tin plate. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company is now operating close to 90 per 
cent. of its serviceable tin mill capacity and continues to 
steadily increase output at all its various plants that were 
involved in the recent strike. The market is very firm. We 
continue to quote 100-lb. cokes at $3.60 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, for delivery up to July 1. 

Sheets.—The new demand for blue annealed and electri- 
cal sheets is particularly heavy, and several of the mills state 
that they are able to obtain premiums of $2 to $3 a ton over 
regular prices on these grades of sheets for reasonably 
prompt shipment. All the sheet mills are well filled up 
with orders, several of the leading producers being practical- 
ly sold up to July 1, having only a small tonnage to spare 
in the lighter gauges of black sheets for delivery in May 
and June. We quote: Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 
1.70¢.; Nos. 9 and 10, 1.75c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.80c.; Nos. 
13 and 14, 1.85c., and Nos. 14 and 15, 1.95c.; one-pass box 
annealed No. 28 black sheets, 2.40c., and No. 28 galvanized, 
3.50c., at mill. We quote corrugated roofing sheets at $1.70 
per square for painted and $3 for galvanized, 214-in. cor- 
rugations. Jobbers charge the usual advances over these 
prices for small lots from store. 


Bars.—Specifications against contracts for bars are com- 
ing in nearly as freely as ever, but so far this month have 
not been as large as in December, which was an unusually 
heavy month. The implement makers continue to break all 
former records in specifying on their contracts for bars, and 
there is a good deal of complaint from this class of con- 
sumers over delayed shipments by the mills. The situation 
in iron bars is satisfactory, specifications coming in freely, 
while a fair run of new orders is being placed. On con- 
tracts for delivery through first and second quarters several 
of the leading steel bar mills are naming 1.45c., at mill, 
but for prompt shipment 1.50c. to 1.55¢ is being quoted. 
Iron bars are quite firm and are held at about 1.70c., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—While the situation as regards new 
orders has quieted down a little, a fair amount of new 
business is being placed and specifications are coming in 
freely. We quote steel hoops for forward delivery at 1.50c. 
to 1.60c., and for prompt shipment at 1.60c. to 1.65c., at 
mill. Steel bands are 1.45c. to 1.50c., on contracts, and from 
1.60c. to 1.65c. for prompt shipment. 


Spelter.—The market has gone off to a slight extent, 
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several sales of prime Western grades being reported at 
6.05c., East St. Louis, with intimations that on a firm offer 
and for desirable tonnage 6c. may be done. We quote prime 
grades of Western spelter at 6.05c., East St. Louis, the 
freight to Pittsburgh being 12%4c. per 100 lb. 


Spikes.—Some scattering orders for small lots are 
being placed, but no large contracts have been given out by 
the railroads for some little time. The spike makers have 
a fair amount of business on their books and anticipate that 
in March or early in April, when track laying actively com- 
mences, some good sized contracts for spikes may be placed. 
We quote standard sizes of railroad spikes, 44% x 9-16 in. 
and larger, at $1.75 to $1.80 for first quarter. Boat spikes 
are firm, at $1.80, base, and small railroad spikes at $1.80, 
base. These prices are for carload and larger lots, 10c. per 
keg advance being charged for small lots. 


Shafting.—The new demand continues quiet, but speci- 
fications against contracts are coming in at a fairly liberal 
rate. Discounts on shafting remain on the basis of 55 per 
cent. off in carloads and 50 per cent. in less than carloads, 
delivered in base territory. 


Rivets.—Consumers specified liberally against their 
contracts in November and December, which were placed at 
slightly lower prices than are ruling now, and for this 
reason business so far this month shows a slight falling off 
as compared with last month. We quote: Structural] 
rivets, % in. and larger, 2.15c., base; cone head boiler 
rivets, % in. and larger, 2.25c.,.base; 5 in. and 11-16 in. 
take an advance of 15c., and % in. and 9-16 in. take an 
advance of 50c.; in lengths shorter than 1 in. also take an 
advance of 50c. Terms are 30 days, net cash, f.o.b. mill. 
The above prices are absolutely minimum on contracts for 
large lots, makers charging the usual advances of $2 to $3 
a ton to the small trade. 


Wire Products.—The new demand for wire and cut 
nails is fairly heavy, but is expected to be much larger when 
spring trade opens up, which will be in the next month or 
six weeks. Makers of wire fencing expect a very active 
season, and are already receiving orders in good volume, 
while specifications against contracts are coming in very 
freely. We are advised that prices on wire products and cut 
nails are being absolutely maintained. We quote wire nails 
at $1.85 in carload and larger lots; painted barb wire, $1.85; 
galvanized, $2.15; annealed fence wire, $1.65; galvanized, 
$1.95, and cut nails, $1.85, all f.0.b. cars, Pittsburgh, usual 
terms, with full freight to destination added. 


Merchant Pipe.—The Philadelphia Company came in 
the market last week for its season’s requirements of casing, 
tubing and line pipe, the inquiry involving about 5000 tons, 
all to be of iron. The mills rolling iron pipe are now figur- 
ing on this business, and it is expected to be placed shortly. 
There is also an inquiry in the market for 30,000 ft. of 
65-in. casing, weighing 17 lb. to the foot, for shipment to 
the Oklahoma natural gas territory. A meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Jobbers of Wrought Pipe will be held 
in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, March 14 to 16. The 
general demand for pipe is fairly active, but specifications 
against contracts are not coming in as freely as they did in 
November and December. 


Boiler Tubes.—A fair amount of new business in both 
locomotive and merchant tubes is being entered by the mills, 
and some inquiry from railroads is in the market. It is 
believed that the buying of railroad tubes this year will be 
much larger than last year, as it is expected that the rail- 
roads will be more liberal buyers of locomotives and other 
equipment. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market continues quiet as 
regards new demand, most large consumers being pretty 
well covered. Dealers quote about as follows: Heavy steel 
scrap for delivery at Monessen, Steubenville, Sharon, Fol- 
lansbee and Pittsburgh, $17.50 to $17.75. On other grades 
dealers quote about as follows: No. 1 cast scrap, $16.50; 
No. 2, $15.50; bundled sheet scrap, $15.75 to $16; rerolling 
rails, $18.25 to $18.50, for delivery at Cumberland, Md., 
Newark and Columbus, Ohio; railroad malleable scrap, 
$15.75 to $16; grate bars, $12.75 to $13; No. 1 busheling, 
$15.25; No. 2, $11.75; low phosphorus melting stock, $21; 
iron axles, $20.50 to $20.75; steel axles, $21.25 to $21.50; 
locomotive axles, $27.75 to $28; old car wheels, $17.75 to 
$18; No. 1 railroad wrought scrap, $18.50 to $18.75; cast 
iron borings, $10.25 to $10.50; sheet bar crop ends, $18.50 
to $18.75, and machine shop turnings, $12.25 to $12.50, all 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—The output of coke at present is enormously 
heavy, the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions having 
turned out last week 457,415 net tons. The new demand 
for both furnace and foundry coke is quiet and prices on 
the whole are weak. We quote standard grades of furnace 
coke for prompt shipment at $2.50 to $2.60 per net ton, at 
oven, and foundry at $2.85 to $8 per net ton, at oven. No 
inquiries are in the market on contracts, but on best grades 
of furnace coke about $2.65 to $2.75 is being asked for de- 
livery over first half of this year, while on best grades of 
72-hour foundry $3 to $3.25 is quoted for the same delivery. 
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Chicago. 


Fisuer Buitpine, January 26, 1910.—(By Telegraph.) 

The efforts of buyers and steel men this month have 
been centered almost exclusively on the question of de- 
liveries. The railroads have had favorable weather the 
past 10 days and have been doing better in moving materia! 
in transit, but there is still considerable delay, and _ this, 
added to delays in getting steel shipped from the mills, has 
run industries short of material. There is enough crude 
steel being made, but it is a very complex problem to dis- 
tribute it so as to satisfy the demand for odd sections of 
bars and special shapes which go inte manufactured 
products. It is generally conceded that the agricultural 
implement people will not get as much material as they 
want for their spring trade, especially in the higher grades 
of steel and in special shapes for which the demand has been 
so much larger than was anticipated by the mills; The 
bolt and screw manufacturers have the same difficulty in 
getting rods and small rounds for their product. The ad- 
vance in prices of wire products from the low point seven 
months ago encouraged buying during the last half of 1909 
in excess of the actual consumptive needs of the country, 
yet new buying and specifications in January have been 
only a small percentage short of the heaviest buying move- 
ment last fall. This makes it difficult for the mills to dis- 
tribute their products equitably and keep the trade satisfied. 
In structural material there is enough business specified 
or in immediate prospect to keep the mills busy for a year 
in the West at least, but new business actually closed this 
month is light. It may be some time until buyers become 
fully reconciled to the advance in prices of fabricated 
material, which became effective January 1, when mill con- 
tracts made last year at lower prices expired. The scrap 
market continues very quiet with deliveries reduced to 
nominal proportions and cosumers showing little inclination 
to buy for forward delivery. 

Pig Iron.—The market for malleable Bessemer iron has 
been quite active and strong and sales in the past two weeks 
have exceeded 25,000 tons in the territory covered by Chicago 
offices of iron houses. Week before last the business done 
was estimated at 10,000 tons, and last week the sales were 
in the neighborhood of 15,000 tons, with a considerable ton- 
nage of business pending this week. The buying has been 
so scattered, and generally in lots not exceeding 1000 tons, 
that it is difficult to arrive at a close estimate. Apparently 
all of the malleable foundries in the West have bought or 
have made inquiries pending some buying for first half to 
cover revised estimates of their requirements, and others 
are buying for second and third quarters, with very little 


business actually done beyond the third quarter. The south- - 


ern QOhio furnaces have been liberal sellers of malleable 
Bessemer and have also sold a number of lots of foundry 
iron in this district, some of the business done being at 
Mississippi River points in anticipation of a reduction in 
freight rates which becomes effective February 1 from south- 
ern Ohio furnaces to points in western Illinois and along 
the river. There have not been many inquiries for Northern 
foundry iron, but in Southern grades a fair business has been 
dene in lots up to 1000 and 1500 tons. Prices have been 
fairly steady since January 1, when the resale iron, which 
had demoralized the market for Southern iron in November 
and December, suddenly disappeared. The price for No. 2 
Southern remains at $14, Birmingham. Early in the month 
several Southern interests were asking $15, but only one 
leading interest continues to ask this price, and $14 is con- 
sidered the going figure, with occasional shading on lots 
which do not grade strictly No. 2 or on odd lots of analysis 
iron which have accumulated at the Southern furnace yards. 
There is a disposition on the part of buyers to divide their 
inquiries and pursue a cautious policy, as some of the South- 
ern furnaces have been disposed to withdraw special quota- 
tions as seem as buyers show an inclination to become inter- 
ested. The actual business done has been increasing in 
volume each week during the month, and the houses which 
have been aggressive in making prices have a very satis- 
factory showing on their books of the tonnage sold. The 
following quotations are for January, February and March 
delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior charcoal.............. $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Northern coke foundry, No, 3......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Northern Scoteh, No. 1.............. 19.00 to 19.50 
SeUReUY NOM, | BNOG Bis 6's 0b a's 6 wa abi ee 18.85 to 19.35 
NTS I BOO. iv'io'o 0,0 0.5.0.h oceans 18.35 to 18.85 
Speemerer GCOMG, TOO, Bas cc 0 o's 0000 Gane 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern coke, No. 4..............00% 17.60 to 18.10 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft,............ 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern coke, No, 2 soft............. 18.35 to 18.85 
Southern gray forge..... paved s renee 17.35 to 17.85 
BOULMOTH WOTTNOE os. cet ecee bun 17.10 to 17.60 
Malleable Bessemer..............6.5. 19.00to 19.50 
Standard Bessemer.................. 21.40 to 21. 
21.40to 21 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 


Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 8 ok 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 1 


90 
, 90 
-+ 22.40 to 22.90 
%- 23.40to 23.90 
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(By Mail.) 


Billets.—Inquiries for billets have not been so urgent 
the past week or two as they were a short time ago, and it 
is evident that consumers have been able to satisfy their 
requirements for a time at least. The transactions in 
billets, however, have been so scattered and controlled by 
special conditions that no open price can be quoted in this 
market. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Orders for standard rails 
taken by the Illinois Steel Company last week amounted to 
16,000 tons, all of which were Bessemer rails for the South 
Works. The Hawley lines also purchased 4000 tons from 
the Lackawanna Steel Company, making 20,000 tons or- 
dered last week. The rate at which new business has been 
coming forward recently is about equal to the current pro- 
duction of the Chicago mills. The prices of light rails have 
advanced $1 a ton, and spikes are also quoted higher. Speci- 
fications for track supplies are very heavy, and will keep the 
mills busy well through the spring. It is the policy of the 
Western railroads to keep their tracks in good condition, 
and the mills which rol] track supplies will undoubtedly be 
kept going steadily the coming year. We quote. standard 
railroad spikes at 1.85c. to 1.95¢., base; track bolts and 
square nuts, 2.40c. to 2.60c., base, all in carloads, Chicago. 
Light rails, 40 to 45 Ib., $27; 30 to 35 lb., $27.75; 16, 20 
and 25 Ib.; $28; 12 lb., $29, Chicago. 


Structural Material.—Bids are pending on a large 
amount of business throughout the West, but only one con- 
tract of any moment was closed last week, according to re- 
ports in this market. This was for the American National 
Bank Building at Austin, Texas, 1580 tons, taken by the 
American Bridge Company. The temporary check in new 
contracting is undoubtedly due to the disappointment felt 
by buyers who find they now have to pay 1910 prices, which 
are considerably higher than the figures at which fabricators 
were taking business up to the end of December. The struc- 
tural mills, however, needed a little breathing spell, as the 
Western mills are badly congested with the business taken 
last fall. Although some of the Eastern mills are not so 
far behind, there are no complaints in this market of any 
variation from the quoted prices, and current busiriess taken 
here last week for structural shapes was at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh. The largest prospective business in Chicago is a new 
union depot to be built by the Pennsylvania in place of the 
old station west of the river. Plans for this project were 
completed some time ago, but have not yet been submitted 
to the mills or fabricators. The Northwestern terninal 
now under construction requires about 50,000 tons. It is 
not believed that the new Pennsylvania terminai will re- 
quire so much, as the approaches are easier. ‘The 18-in. 
merchant mill at Gary, which was completed last month, is 
running double turn and making a good record on light 
structural material. We quote plain material from mill, 
1.78c. to 1.88¢., Chicago; from store, 2c., Chicago. 


Plates.—No important new business is reported for the 
week, but scattering car orders are coming forward from 
the raiiroads. Eastern mills have been taking quite a little 
business in Chicago recently as the mills in this district are 
not able to take care of all the requirements of the Western 
market. Prices are necessarily very firm. We quote mill 
prices at 1.78c. to 1.88¢., Chicago; store prices, 2c., Chicago. 


Sheets.—Buyers of blue annealed sheets have difficulty 
in finding a mil] that will book their business. The leading 
local mill has been getting a premium for some time past 
on this grade of sheets, and can take only a small part of 
the business offered as it is sold several months ahead. On 
galvanized and black sheets buyers do not have so much 
trouble in arranging for satisfactory deliveries. We quote 
mill prices as follows, Chicago: No. 10 blue annealed, 
1.98¢c.; No. 28 black, 2.58¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 3.68c. 
Prices from store, Chicago, are: No. 10 blue annealed, 
2.25¢. to 2.35c.; No. 28 black, 2.00c. to 3c.; No. 28 gal- 
vanized, 4c. to 4.10c. 


Bars.—Any mill which can make prompt deliveries of 
bars in carload lots can do a profitable business in this 
market, getting prices as high as 1.85c, and 1.90c. Wastern 
mills which can make delivery in 60 days are able to obtain 
1.78¢., Chicago, or 1.60c., Pittsburgh. Some of the bar iron 
mills which roll soft steel bars from billets are doing quite 
a little business with consumers who run short of certain 
sizes and cannot wait for uncertain deliveries on specifica- 
tions which were given last fall. There is no general short- 
age of bars, but when the mills are booked several months 
ahead it is inevitable that on odd sizes they are not able to 
keep up with the needs of their customers. Hard steel bars 
are firm and in good demand, and the bar iron mills find 
that they have a little more business on their books each 
month than they had the month before. Subject to the 
usual delay in delivery on soft steel bars, we quote as fol- 
lows: Soft steel bars, 1.68¢. to 1.78¢.; bar iron, 1.60c¢. to 
1.65¢.; hard steel bars rolled from old rails, 1.60c. to 1.65c., 
all Chieago. 


Rods and Wire.—The bolt and screw manufacturers 


compiain of a shortage of material, the bad weather and 
7 
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delay of cars in transit having set them back. The ad- 
vance in prices of wire products which began last July has 
encouraged buyers to order all they could get, and the busi- 
ness taken during the last half of 1909 was far in excess of 
the capacity of the mills. Manufacturers of field fence have 
bought heavily, and jobbers of wire products have accumu- 
lated large stocks. New buying has grown up this month 
in anticipation of a further advance in prices, until it has 
almost reached the rate at which business was taken last 
fal). Specifications are also heavy. Jobbers’ carload prices, 
which are quoted to manufacturing buyers, are as follows: 
Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, 1.83c.; wire nails, 
2.03¢c.; painted barb wire, 2.03c.; galvanized, 2.33c., all 
Chicago. 

Merchant Steel.—There is no slackening in the demand 
from the agricultural trade for the special grades of steel 
which are used in plows and agricultural implements. Sec- 
ond and third orders run so far in excess of the demand of 
former years and the capacity of the mills that deliveries 
cannot be made in time to satisfy all the requirements for 
spring trade. Manufacturers of specialties who use crucible 
stock have had to buy from store in many cases, where they 
are fortunate enough to use material that is carried in store. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No important lettings are reported 
for the week. There is a good volume of inquiries for both 
water and gas pipe, and good business will undoubtedly de- 
velop next month. The foundries have kept busy all through 
the winter, although the demand for large sizes of pipe has 
been somewhat slack. On current business we quote, per 
net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water pipe, 4-in., $28.50; 6 to 
12 in., $27.50; 16-in. and up, $26.50, with $1 extra for gas 
pipe. 

Metals.—The market has been very quiet in copper the 
past week, as inquiry has been relatively iight and people 
holding large stocks of commercial copper, especially casting 
copper, are unwilling to sell at present quotations. Tin has 
been very erratic and in the jobbing trade it has been diffi- 
cult to follow the fluctuations in the New York and London 
market, but on the little business that has been done prices 
are practically unchanged. The wholesale price on spelter 
in carloads to casual buyers has also remained practically 
unchanged, but large consumers have bought the past week 
as low as 6c. and 6.02\4c., East St. Louis. Other metals are 
unchanged in this market. We quote as follows: Casting 
copper, 1354c.; lake, 14%c., in carloads, for prompt ship- 
ment; small lots, 4c. to 3¢c. higher; pig tin, car lots, 33%4c. ; 
small lots, 35c.; lead, desilverized, 4.75c. to 4.80c., for 50-ton 
lots; corroding, 5c. to 5.05c., for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 
2l4c. per 100 Ib. higher; spelter, 6.15c. to 6.20c.; Cookson’s 
antimony, 10%<c., and other grades, 934c. to 10%4c.; sheet 
zinc is $8, f.o.b. La Salle, in carloads of 600-lb. casks. On 
old metals we quote: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 13%c.; 
copper bottoms, 12c.; copper clips, 1344c.; red brass, 1244c. ; 
yellow brass, 10c.; light brass, 7c.; lead pipe, 444c.; zinc, 
5.25c.; pewter, No. 1, 23c.; tin foil, 26c.; block tin pipe, 28c. 

Old Material.—The leading Chicago buyers of car 
wheels have been out of the market for several weeks and 
local dealers have recently sold small lots for delivery to 
Michigan City at $18. The supply of material in transit 
remains very light and recent inquiries for wrought scrap 
brought out only a small tonnage which was available for 
spot delivery. Consumers in general seem to be well sup- 
plied and, realizing the fact that the movement is very light, 
they are keeping out of the market, as small inquiries have 
an immediate effect upon prices under present conditions. 
Old car axles are in good demand on account of a scarcity 
in billets, and steel axles have sold as high as $22 recently, 
bringing a better price than iron axles. There is a new 
buyer in the market for 1500 to 2000 tons per month for 
low phosphorus steel scrap, for a new steel plant which 
will soon be ready for operation, using the acid open hearth 
process. The following prices are per gross ton, delivered, 
Chicago : 


et on dae b ee Oud ose ord $20.00 to $20.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 8.00 to 18.50 
Old steel —. leas - 3 etic faihees 17.00 to 17.50 
ayin a 2 ndard sections, su 
a t inspection..... cooks es kx oh 23.50 to 24.50 
GEA cbr DME. cos cebccceacovcssnces 8.00 to 18.50 
Heavy ore oo scrap... as ‘ ae? . re - — 
Frogs ches and guards, cut @ . 
Shoveling Gis 65 cb vcs 0c ecée grace ° 50 to 16.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron angles and splice bars....... sts 4 to ey 00 
TOO BRE MONEE. «nc veces acevecescsssees 21.50to 22.00 
eek GOP GRIGG. oss ca ccccacoceeessss 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought...........-.+- 5.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought...........++. 14.00 to 14.50 
8 Samet knuckles and couplers........ 14.75 to 15.25 
Locomotive tires, smooth..... evsccees 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 dealers’ forge........ cpa --+- 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel axle turmings........cccccccvece 11.50 to 12.00 
achine shop turnings..........++.+.s 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast and mixed borings..... éccendove 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 busheling............-. cane «see aaa 
i eo. xeon scans th sanece 00 9.75 10.25 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. . 11.50 to 12.00 
No. jo 3 cost aera. ceehiteb sass sececes.. 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove plate = tight cast eee aoa ee ares 
aceite = a maileabio... endeebaoecan 13.00 to 13.50 
Pipes and fi DORR onc cccccvcnsccceccecs JA5808 IRR5 
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Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 25, 1910. 

While there has been no heavy buying movement in 
either crude or finished materials during the week, fairly 
good sales in some products are reported, with further large 
business pending, a good share of which will likely close in 
the near future. Buyers are not inclined to hasten pur- 
chases, while sellers are making no particular effort to force 
sales, being, as a rule, comparatively well off for the near 
future. Finished material makers are well engaged, but are 
not committed so far ahead as Western producers, and in 
some instances deliveries are a trifle easier, this being par- 
ticularly the case in plain shapes. Prices on all classes of 
either crude or finished materials are strong and fully main- 
tained; no shading of quotations has been reported, and in 
some instances, particularly in billets and sheets, premiums 
are obtained for prompt shipment. The old material market 
is quiet. Slightly lower prices in some rolling mill grades 
are reported, due largely to forced sales. Coke is not active 
and prices are a shade easier. 


Pig Iron.—While there has been considerable interest 
shown in basic iron, no further purchases of importance 
have been made. One lot of 7500 tons, in addition to the 
quantity reported last week, was taken by the same pur- 
chaser, for third quarter, at $18.75, delivered, but had not 
been announced at that time. Another Eastern mill is now 
inquiring for 20,000 tons for second quarter, but has not 
yet purchased and may not take the full amount. Other 
basic users are considering the matter of entering the market 
for third quarter, but have as yet made no definite inquiry. 
Practically all of the Eastern basic makers firmly maintain 
quotations of $18.75, delivered, for either second or third 
quarter. An active demand for low phosphorus iron con- 
tinues; business, however, has been principally in small 
lots, the aggregate of which reaches a fair total. The quo- 
tation of $23, delivered in this territory, about represents 
the minimum for standard brands. In foundry iron the 
principal demand comes from the pipe foundries, aggregate 
inquiries being estimated by some sellers to be close to 
10,000 tons, practically all low grade. Sales of moderate 
lots only are reported, 1000 tons being the maximum, with 
a number of smaller quantities of off grade. A difference of 
25 to 50 cents a ton in buyers’ and sellers’ views of prices 
holds back business of this class. The demand for the 
higher foundry grades shows some irregularity, some sellers 
reporting fairly heavy sales during the week, while with 
others transactions have been few. Purchasers have not 
yet entered the market freely, and, while some have covered 
for more extended delivery, others are inclined to hold off 
waiting further developments. . Small lot buying for early 
delivery appears to be somewhat better; while inquiry for 
more extended shipment is reported, sales of the latter class 
have not been large. Prices have been well maintained and 
we can learn of no shading of the recent $19, delivered, basis 
for standard brands of No. 2 X foundry. Virginia foundry 
grades have been in moderate demand; individual sales have, 
however, been mostly small and for near future delivery. Prices 
are well maintained at $19, delivered, for No. 2 X. While 
there has been practically no business done in this vicinity 
in Southern foundry grades, several sellers announce an ad- 
vance of 50 cents a ton, although iron is still available at 
the $14, Birmingham, basis for No. 2. There has been 
little movement in forge iron; some small sales on the basis 
of $17.75 to $18, delivered, have been made. The general 
tone of the market, notwithstanding the inactivity in some 
grades, continues strong. The Eastern Pig Iron Association, 
which held its regular monthly meeting in this city last 
week, reports comparatively satisfactory conditions of the 
trade; for the most part deliveries are being freely taken. 
Orders during the month were on a good basis, considering 
the season, and, while stocks had slightly increased, the 
amount had no important bearing on the general situation; 
the majority of the furnaces are well sold ahead and make 
no effort to force sales at this time. Weather conditions 
have had an unfavorable influence on outside work, and it 
is generally believed that a more active buying movement 
will set in as soon as these conditions moderate. Prices 
are being well maintained, the following range of quotations 
being named for standard brands, delivered in buyers’ yards, 
eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points, during the first 
half of the year: 


AGE 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry........ 19.00 
Bastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain. coe a Eig. 50 to 18.75 
Wee ee. ae a, COMER. cccsccsscenbvessse 19.00 
Vena, Be B QUOER. 0.0 2 0k sciscccesss 18.50 to 18.75 
orey Dias «ser escevewsesensawes 17.75 to ae 
fn ‘meee. ....... cece cee sees 28.00 to 28.25 
Ferromanganese.—While a few inquiries for small lots 


are reported, no business has been transacted. Quotations 
for delivery during various portions of the year are nom- 
inally quoted at $44.50 to $45.50, Baltimore. 


Billets.—A very good volume of business continues to 
come out. Mills are pretty well covered for some months 
and orders are not being so freely taken as they were sevy- 
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eral weeks ago. Forging billets have been more extensively 
inquired for than ordinary rolling billets, a good share of the 
business coming from points outside of the usual territory 
of the Eeastern mills. Prices are very firm, ordinary roll- 
ing billets for delivery during the first half of the year being 
quoted at $30, Eastern mill, equal to $30.60 delivered in 
this vicinity. Forging billets are firm at $33 to $36, de- 
pendent on tonnage, specification and delivery. Prompt 
shipment on practically all grades "command a premium of 
several dollars a ton. 


Plates.—A moderate volume of new business has been 
taken. While the larger proportion of orders are of a mis- 
cellaneous character, sales running up to 1000 tons are re- 
ported. Boiler, boat and bridge steel appear to be in the 
best demand. Mills in some instances are running close to 
their maximum output. but the majority can make reasonable 
deliveries. Makers still refuse to enter orders for extended 
deliveries. Quotations are well maintained, 1.75c. to 1.80c., 
according to tonnage and shipment, being named for ordinary 
plates delivered in this vicinity during the next three or 
four months. 


Structural Material.—The demand has been less active 
and some producers of plain shapes are now able to make 
better deliveries. Orders during the week have been less 
numerous and largely of a miscellaneous character. One 
contract for 500 tons, for a school building, was reported, 
while several buildings of larger size are under considera- 
tion. The outlook for business in the spring is considered 
very good, both in building and general work. Prices are 
unchanged, 1.75c. to 1.80c. being quoted for plain shapes 
delivered in this vicinity. 


Sheets.—An increased demand is reported. Mills are 
fully engaged and find it difficult to keep up with the de- 
mand. Considerable business from Western consumers has 
been taken by Eastern producers, who refuse, however, to 
accept orders on which delivery extends beyond the first 
quarter. Prompt deliveries or shipments from stocks com- 
mand a sharp premium. For reasonably early delivery, 
however, the following range of prices is quoted: Nos. 18 
to 20, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.90c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3c.; 
No. 27, 3.10c.; No. 28, 3.20c. 


Bars.—The market has a somewhat easier appearance. 
The demand has not been quite so active. While the leading 
producers of refined iron bars maintain prices firmly, smaller 
mills are inclined to shade quotations, 1.60c., delivered, 
being named in instances where the specifications were con- 
sidered desirable. The leading mills, however, still name 
quotations ranging from 1.65c. to 1.75c. for refined iron bars 
in this district. Delayed deliveries on steel bars restrict 
business to a considerable extent, although instances are re- 
ported where fairly prompt deliveries have been had, but 
this condition is not general. Steel bars are still quoted 
at 1.65c. to 1.70c., delivered. 


Coke.—Sales have been comparatively light, particularly 
in the foundry grades. In some cases buyers who had not 
fully contracted for their supply of furnace coke are buying 
prompt lots, which can be had at $2.45 per net ton, at oven. 
No large sales are reported, the market ranging from $3 to 
$3.25 for foundry and $2.45 to $2.75 for furnace, at oven, 
dependent on grade, tonnage-and delivery. The following 


quotations per net ton are named for deliveries in this 
vicinity : 
Connellsville furnace coke.........+...+. $4.75 to $5.00 
WOGRGEY CONG. . iiccccsvcccccseercadweree 5.25 to 5.50 
Mountain furnace coke........-seeeeees 4.35 to 4.60 
pS I re re 4.85 to 5.10 


Old Material.—There is little demand from the mills, 
which are pretty generally well supplied with old material. 
No movement in heavy melting steel is noted, except occasion- 
al transactions between dealers. Embargoes have been lifted 
at some points, but mills are not taking in material. At 
one or two new points embargoes have been announced. 
Some grades of rolling mill scrap have sold below recent 
quotations, but these have been largely forced sales. More 
activity in malleable scrap and cast borings is reported, but 
the market has a general waiting appearance. The following 
quotations, while to some extent nominal, are named for rea- 
sonably prompt deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and nearby points: 


No. 1 steel scrap and crops........... $17.00 to $17.50 
Old steel rails, reroiling.............. 18.00 to 18.50 
LG DRORIOENs 6a. Stes osc ceebee 22.75 to 23.25 
ON en ere yer eee 23.00 to 24.00 
Gr SOUR EO - . i ghip wee & ca Seen 28.00 to 29.00 
Ce EN bbc bbe ena eveesbesaxee 20.50 to 21.50 
Gee GOP WRN, ois ca das bteaucececnt 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............6. 19.50 to 20.00 
Wreusht Trot, GING... .i..ccccessauenen 16.75 to 17.25 
Tee: F MT, b 6.005 doa eeu ce sceckenee 15.50 to 16.00 
id, SE ON i och caess.cccceanart 10.25 to 10.75 
Wronght turnings.........0.-sccscess 14.50 to 15.00 
Cee I bibs cae nese caceetemnt 12.50 to 13.00 
Machinery GAGE... 2... cccccvcccccvcns 17.00 to 17.50 
Metis COO, i. 5 cs ted bdeee 17.00 to 18.00 
PR OOS givin bbe dc ce kd Meee eO ’ 6 14.50 to 15.00 
ee errs | Pree. 13.25 to 14.00 
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Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, OnI0, January 26, 1910.—(By Telegraph.) 


The week has been more uniformly satisfactory from the 
viewpoint of every factor in the iron and steel trade, and 
possibilities for the entire year are more clearly defined. 
Crude materials are all certainly stronger in tone, save per- 
haps some brands of coke. Old material is still lagging. 
In the machine tool markets inquiries are good. 


Pig Iron.—There has been some heavy buying in central 
territory, and the attitude of furnace interests, both North 
and South, is more clearly defined. It is estimated here 
that fully 95 per cent. of buying for the requirements of 
February and March melters has been satisfied, and con- 
sumers in all districts are coming in with inquiries for last 
half prices. It is possible to get a price for this delivery 
from any Northern furnace interest, but a few of the South- 
ern producers are still holding off. Anticipating the 50 
cents advance in ore after July 1, Ohio furnaces are prac- 
tically all’ on the $17.50 basis for No. 2, although it is 
still possible that $17 can be done on satisfactory delivery 
conditions for the last half. At least three Alabama inter- 
ests are holding for $14.50, Birmingham, for any delivery 
prior to July 1, and one is asking $15, but $14 is being done 
by the majority, with a quoted price of $14.50 for last 
half. The first half price of $14 for No. 2 is emphasized 
by the recent purchase by the largest pipe interest of some 
4000 or 5000 tons of forge for delivery to Southern plants 
at $12.75, Birmingham. The largest inquiry from central 
territory is probably that of a south central Ohio concern 
for about 5000 tons of malleable, which is said to have been 
satisfied with purchases from four different sources near by 
on a $17, Ironton, basis. From Pittsburgh territory is an 
inquiry for requirements for last half foundry iron, 300 
tons per month, to a large electric manufacturing interest. 
A price of $14.50, Birmingham, has been made on this for 
No. 2. A large sewing machine interest is buying 2000 or 
3000 tons of No. 2 foundry and high silicon for last half. 
Car manufacturers in St. Louis territory are seeking several 
thousand tons of basic for last half, on which $15, Birming- 
ham, will be about the best price quoted. A ig Be 
agency is reported to have made an offer of $14, 
ham, for 15,000 tons of a standard Alabama iron for de- 
livery over the next four or five months, which was re- 
fused. While Jackson County silveries are quotable at $20, 
at. furnace, for the first quarter with a premium of 50c. for 
the second quarter, it is felt that a firm offer of the first 
amount for the first half would not be rejected. For ship- 
ment over the remainder of the first half, based on freight 
rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton, 
we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry........ $17.75 to $18.25 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry........ 17.25 to 17.75 
Southern coke, No, 3 foundry........... occas nee 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry........ 16.00 to 16.25 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft............ 17.75 to 18.25 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft............ 17.25 to 17.75 
Bomtmern Bene GHB. oes evccarctebdawoens 16.00 
WRU ences cuckh vei) habaeeedisantesmee 15.75 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon...........6+. 21.20 

me Bupertet CO Gs) vknckiicdeseseewts 18.70 
Lake Superior coke, No. 2.....cccccccccvece 18.20 
Lake Sagerior coms, NG. Bo cikcccicecccvseunn 17.70 
Standard Southern car wheel........ 24.75 to 25.25 
Lake Superior car wheel............. 21.75 to 22.26 

(By Maii.) 


Coke.—The majority of dealers report prices a trifle off 
in all districts save Wise County, in sympathy with pig iron. 
Aside from a contract involving something like 7000 or 8000 
tons for shipment up to July 1 from the Pocahontas field, 
there is little or no movement in furnace coke. This con- 
tract was made at about $2.50. New River furnace grades 
are obtainable at about $2.30 to $2.35 per net ton at oven 
on contract and for nearby shipment foundry grades are 
quotable at $2.75 to $3. There is some little Wise County 
furnace coke selling at $2.55 to $2.60 for prompt shipment 
and on contract $2.65 to $2.85 is obtained. 


Sheets.—Consumers are specifying well on contracts and 
the tendency to profit by paying premiums of 50 cents to $1 
per ton for 15 to 20 days’ shipment seems to be increasing. 
Reports from jobbing centers indicate that stocks are being 
replenished as rapidly as possible. The trade looks for one 
of the greatest years in the history of the business. We 
quote, delivered Cincinnati, one-pass box annealed No. 28 
black sheets 2.55c. and No. 28 galvanized 3.65c. Corrugated 
roofing sheets are stronger, but mills continue to quote on 
the basis of 1.82c. and galvanized, 2%-in. corrugations, 3.18¢. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Dealers and jobbers in this 
trade report the best January in finished material for many 
years; one large interest making it “in the history of our 
business.” None of the large interests is making any active 
effort for business, and the tendency seems to be toward 
withdrawal from the market for first half business altogether. 
No prices are being secured beyond July 1. Contractors 
and builders have some fairly good sized projects in view for 
early spring, but there is little or nothing to announce at 
this time. Steel bars are strong and the agricultural im- 
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plement manufacturers are prodding mills for shipments. 
For reasonably prompt shipment leading mills are quoting 
1.65c., delivered Cincinnati, although 1.60c. can be done 
on steel bars. Iron bars are strong at 1.60c. to 1.65c., local 
mill. 

Old Material.—There is no activity in any grade of 
scrap. One dealer reports no sales in certain grades for 
six weeks; another a few small] sales for immediate ship- 
ment. Dealers are not showing the same interest in offer- 
ings that they did during the previous year; nearly all 
have immense stocks, but all are confidently looking for a 
big buying movement within six to eight weeks. Quotations 
are largely nominal and are those that ushered in the new 
year, save in a few rare instances. We quote dealers’ prices 
to the trade, f.o.b. Cincinnati and southern Ohio yards, as 
follows: 


No. 1 R. R. wrought, net ton........$15.00 to $15.50 
a SC eae eee 8.00 to 8.50 


Heavy melting steel scrap, gross ton... 15.00 to 15.50 
Steel turnings, net ton.............. 9.50 to 10.00 


mG, & CEST WCE, TOE SOR. osc cei ccs 


13.00 to 13.50 


Seen I, ORR SUIS sos odo ak & c'6.0 10.00 to 10.50 
Old iron axles, net ton.............. 18.50 to 19.00 
Old iron rails, gross ton............. 18.00 to 18.50 


Old steel rails, short, gross ton...... 15.00to 15.50 


Old steel rails, long, gross ton....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton. 22.50 to 23.00 
Old car wheels, gross ton............ 15.00 to 15.50 
Low phosphorus scrap, gross ton...... 17.50 to 18.00 


—_——_o--o———__——_ 
St. Louis. 


St. Lovis, January 24, 1910. 

Bank clearings for the week ending January 20 in St. 
Louis were $75,020,000, and show a small! increase over the 
corresponding week of 1909. Features of the new year are 
the coming to this city and vicinity of new factory interests 
and the enlargement of some of the established companies’ 
plants, notably that of the leading foundry and car company 
at St. Charles, Mo. The Southwestern railroads are planning 
extensive enlargements and improvements to be carried out 
in the current year. 

Coke.—Business in coke appears to be almost wholly 
coufined to supplying immediate wants. Leading agents are 
unable to fully account for the narrowness of the demand 
unless it is owing to the lack of any pronounced indications 
that the market will soon emerge from the rut. They note, 
however, that consumers are pressing for deliveries on con- 
tract, and this is hindered by the lack of adequate transpor- 
tation facilities. It brings some assurance of a more active 
demand in the near future, to find that buyers have made 
large inroads on their supplies. The dullness in new business 
is leading to a softening of prices, but well-known brands 
are not quotably lower. It should be borne in mind that 
there is a range in the quality of foundry coke, and buyers 
should not be governed by price alone. We quote standard 
72-hour Connellsville foundry coke at $3 for prompt and 
$3.35 for shipment over the first half per net ton, f.o.b. oven, 
with some brands offered at $2.80 for spot. 

Pig Iron.—The demand for pig iron, as far as sales are 
concerned, is still ruling moderate and confined to small lots, 
the largest single purchase being 500 tons of No. 2 foundry 
at $14, for shipment over the first half. The past week, 
however, has witnessed quite a revival in inquiry, and while 
part of it is doubtless for the purpose of getting posted there 
are a few large bona fide inquiries pending. It is under- 
stood that a leading local foundry company is in the mar- 
ket for 15,000 tons of basic, and a leading outside stove man- 
ufacturer for 1000 tons of No. 1 and 1200 tons of No, 3 
foundry, the first inquiry specifying shipment over the sec- 
ond and third quarters and the second specifying shipment 
over the first. half. It is stated that owing to scarcity of 
cars, some buyers are desirous of anticipating deliveries 
on contract to allow for the unusual delay in getting orders 
filled. It is claimed that the railroads are giving coal busi- 
ness the preference at the expense of the iron trade and that 
the situation is becoming worse from week to week. The 
leading sellers are operating cautiously and refuse to quote 
round lots except subject to wire confirmation if accepted. 
This attitude on the part of furnacemen is about the only 
factor in imparting strength to Southern iron, buyers being 
or claiming to be bearish on the market. It is expected that 
increased railroad buying will help the demand and price for 
steel] making iron more than in case of foundry. Prices for 
Southern and Ohio iron remain unchanged. We quote for 
Southern No. 2 foundry for shipment over the first half 
1910, $14, Birmingham; for southern Ohio, $17, f.o.b. fur- 
nace. 

Lead, Spelter, Etc.—Lead is ruling quiet and lower to 
sell, 4.60c. being last quotation; spelter is weaker and quiet 
at 6c., Hast St. Louis. Zinc ore is held at $46 per ton, Jop- 
lin base; demand slow. Tin is 20c. per 100 Ib. lower; an- 
timony unchanged: copper is 5c. per 100 Ib. higher. For 
finished metals the demand is reported as very fair. 

Old Material.—Leading dealers express themselves as 
disappointed in the volume of the demand, so far as con- 


sumers are concerned. Such inquiry as prevails is mostly 
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for steel and foundry grades. The leading factor of interest 
is the smallness of stocks, the brisk demand which prevailed 
in the fall having enabled dealers to clean up pretty well. 
Car wheels are very scarce and wanted, and this is aiso the 
case with relaying rails. There are no offerings of old ma- 
terial by railroads for the week. We continue quotations 
which represent dealers’ views of the market, and prices are 
quite firmly held. We quote dealers’ prices as follows, per 
gross ton, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Se RR SEM h kn wed o's > dda tuwed% o 0's $16.50 to $17.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

DRG, ° Re OCR. Wonca yc bp s.0'c'9 ba bs 25.00 to 25.50 
OS ER er ee 17.50 to 18.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 14.50 to 15.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 

EN i Sb ca cin ke ohn Shae $14.50 to $15.50 
ee RS EIN tap 4 ecw d's ep dpk op puta 20.50 to 21.00 
Se I MENON 0G 5 s'a 604 bo O's @ oe BE 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought...........00. 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought. ...........:. 14.50 to 15.00 
SR INS ia. 6. 9 5-0 dace se hee elateaee 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 16.00 to 17.00 
ee ae ae re 11.50 to 12.00 
Nn I ob GAke ah ae 6 uke pee da 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 busheling. ..........+0.+seeee- 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings.. 11.00to 11.50 
ee Og A a eee 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 10.00 to 10.50 
MOUTOGR WURIPORDEE. 60 csi cece as neces 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural malleable................ 9.50 to 10.00 
PION BEG TEs 2 csc kh oaetn ve cckeseces 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Railroad grate DAS... .cscccsvcccede 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine shop turningS...........e.6+- 10.50 to 11.00 


Among the recent incorporations are the following: 

Schenk Pneumatic Wheel Company; capital stock, fully 
paid, $75,000; incorporators, Nicholas Schenk, Emma Schenk 
and Victor E. Ketjen. 

American Cable & Mfg. Company, Standberry, Mo.; cap- 
ital stock, $15,000; incorporators, Wm. 8S. Hardin, Oliver 
H. Demoss and John C. Etz. 

Haysler Iron Company, Kansas City; capital stock, $75,- 
000 ; incorporators, E. C. Haysler, E. C. Haysler, Jr., Emma 
Haysler and others. 

The Steel Roof Truss Company will build at Valley Park, 
Mo., on a 5-acre tract recently purchased, a factory of steel 
construction, to cost about $25,000. It will be 175 ft. long. 

The American Car & Foundry Company will erect an 
addition to its St. Charles, Mo., plant, which is to cost about 
$1,000,000. The new structure, which will be of steel and 
brick, will be 120 x 1800 ft. A new power house has been 
erected and hereafter the plant will be operated by electricity. 


— ».+e—___—__ 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 24, 1910. 

Pig Iron.—Current quotations are considerably at var'- 
ance, but the market is believed to be correctly represented 
by a schedule of $14, Birmingham, for prompt shipment, or 
through the first quarter, with an advance of 50 cents per 
ton over that basis asked for shipments during the second 
quarter. The aggregate tonnage involved by sales effected 
during the past week is fairly attractive, although con- 
siderations were in the main comparatively small lots, In- 
quiries pending at this time are indicative of considerable 


tonnage yet to be placed for early shipment and of a dis- 
position generally to feel the market for last half deliveries. 
The indifference of producers as to commitments for the last 
half is very marked and nominal quotations only are re- 
ported as having been elicited so far. The reported sale of 
a round tonnage for shipment covering the third quarter 
cannot be confirmed, although inquiries for such delivery 
have in some cases taken definite form since last report. 
The theory that the total output of foundry grades will 
have been reduced by the time third quarter shipments are 
demanded to such an extent as to warrant higher quotations 
for such deliveries than now prevail is generally accepted 
amohg the various selling agencies. In this connection par- 


ticular reference is made to the change in furnace opera- 
tions being contemplated by a leading producer. If the 
change referred to should be made during the first quarter, 
the reduction in the aggregate output of foundry grades 
since December 1 would be approximately 50,000 tons per 


month. The present rate of foundry grade production is 
short approximately 25,000 tons per month, when com- 
pared with the record of December 1, and an addition is 
to be made to the number of idle stacks during the next 
week or two. It is a fact that no stacks are idle as a re- 
sult of effort on the part of operators to adjust the rate of 
production to the consumption, but, on the contrary, sus- 
pensions were necessary for repairs incident to larger out- 
puts, which are believed to be warranted by the conditions 
existing generally. The reduction being contemplated would 


not add to the list of idle furnaces, but would increase the 
output of basic iron. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The principal additions to order books 
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in the past week were contracts for the cities of Tacoma, 
Wash., and Montgomery, Ala. In each case less than 1000 
tons of water pipe was involved, but prices are reported as 
very satisfactory. A fair volume of small orders for main- 
tenance work was entered recently, and, as is generally the 
case, higher gprices than those published were received. 
There hast %é€: no addition to the list of lettings for the 
near future, but recent comparison of order books with the 
probable make does not furnish reason to expect concessions 
in prices as an inducement to enter the market. Quotations 
have a tendency to advance, but are authorized as follows, 
per net ton, f.o.b. cars here, for water pipe: 4 to 6 in., 
$25; 8 to 10 in., $24; over 10 in., average $23, with $1 per 
ton extra for gas pipe. 

Old Materia].—The supply is very short and dealers 
are adding to their stocks whenever practicable. It is true 
that largest consumers manifest no especial interest in future 
deliveries and that the present movement is very light, but 
the tonnage being moved from dealers’ yards is not being 
replaced, and a revision of prices can hardly be expected, 
notwithstanding the condition of the pig iron market. We 
quote dealers’ asking prices as follows per gross ton, f.o.b. 
cars here: 


a! i est 


eee CR sD G5 iu, 0's aed « 6o00in Wik ree 16.00 to 16.50 
Spe NE SO ee hai oo 00.0 4 6k eae 19.00 to 19.50 
No, 1 railroad wrought............... 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought............... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 country wrougnt.........c.8e8. 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 COUMEEF WIOUGUL. «0.6 6. ccs Fee 11.50 to 12.00 
Bek. Bi EE is 9 6 b's. 4,0 6 6 bw wi hete abcee 3.00 to 13.50 
Beak GL ae ood Oe Co Oe ke 6 ea we aoe 12.25to 12.75 
Jo, i me” SNA ere re ee 12.50 to 13.00 
Standard car wheels................5. 14.50 to 15.00 
Light cast and stove plate............ 10.50 to 11.00 
——_-_~o-+o —------- 


San Francisco. 


SAN FRANciscO, January 19, 1910. 

The buying movement on the Pacific Coast is again ou 
the increase. While the volume is by no means as heavy as 
at the beginning of December, it is expected that the ton- 
nage for the month will be fully up to the recent average. 
Arrivals of steel by sea, both from domestic and foreign 
ports, have been unusually heavy, several thousand tons be- 
ing now in the harbor, as the material ordered from Europe 
last summer is now coming in. With a large tonnage due to 
arrive within the next few months, in addition to rail ship- 
ments on orders placed recently in the East, it is believed 
that the market will be well supplied up to the end of March, 
but the impossibility of getting prompt deliveries has caused 
a disposition to place orders for shipment in the second 
quarter. Large inquiries are coming from local merchants 
in nearly all departments, and bookings toward the end of 
the month will be very heavy. Structural orders are not as 
heavy as last month, but several important deals are about 
to be closed. The large movement of sheets during the fall 
has caused a better feeling in that department, and orders 
are being placed on a much larger scale than last year. The 
outlook is highly satisfactory to local jobbing interests, as 
prices are firmly maintained on all lines. The machinery 
market is also in a favorable condition, some of the local 
interests having practically doubled their business last year, 
with a rapid growth of the export trade. Mining activity in 
Mexico is greater than ever before, and local manufacturers 
count on a large demand from that quarter. 


Rails.—Orders are being placed for a considerable ton- 
nage of light rails for stock, and inquiries for spring and 
summer delivery from consuming interests are coming out 
in better shape. The movement of standard rails is also uf 
fair proportions, numerous small sales keeping the tonnage 
fully up to that of last month, 


Bars.—Business for the last month has been of smail 
proportions, with few orders of much individual importance, 
though there has been a steady movement in a small way 
from the local warehouses. As the arrivals of foreign ma- 
terial have consisted largely of bars, and deliveries from do- 
mestic mills are also heavy at the moment, there is no longer 


any shortage, and in most sections the jobbers are well sup- 
plied. Merchants are again coming into the market, how- 
-ever, and from all accounts orders to be placed within the 
next few weeks will be fully equal to those of any similar 
period last fall. While bar orders recently placed with for- 


eign mills have been larger than for some time previous, the 
same is true of purchases from the East, and there is no ap- 
parent likelihood of any serious interference with the domes- 
tic business originating on the Pacific Coast. The range of 
prices is steadily maintained, with every prospect of an ad- 
vance within a short time. With an exceptionally heavy 
‘business in prospect, and harmonious conditions in the local 
trade, merchants anticipate a very satisfactory year’s busi- 
ness in this department. Bars from store, San Francisco, 
are quoted as follows: Steel, 2.50c.; iron, 2.30c. 

Structural Material.—The valuation of building per- 
‘mits issued in San Francisco last month was $1,938,561, a 


‘material decrease from the preceding month and about the 
same as for October. The estimated value of buildings 
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erected in this city in 1909 was $28,500,000, the smallest 
year’s record since the fire of 1906, but over $8,000,000 
greater than that of 1905. In addition to large areas in the 
outer part of the burned district, there is still considerable 
vacant space suitable for first-class business buildings, bu* 
if plans now on hand are carried out most of this will be 
covered by the end of the present year. By that time the 
rebuilding of the principal business district will be about 
complete, and subsequent requirements of structural steel 
will depend upon the actual growth of the city beyond the 
point reached previous to the fire. The marked increase in 
last year’s building records in other Pacific Coast cities is 
an encouraging feature. The tonnage required on the Coast 
is expected to materially exceed that of last year, as inqui- 
ries are already coming out for a number of large jobs and 
numerous other plans are being completed, though the bulk 
of the work in sight is of an unimportant character. Few 
fabricating orders have been placed since the first of the 
year, though several small bridge jobs, averaging about 50 
tons each, in various parts of California, have been taken 
by local contractors. The Central Lron Works is to erect a 
small building for the San Francisco Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. ‘The largest inquiry now in the market is for the 
Bankers’ Hotel in Oakland, which will probably be closed 
before the end of the month. The building is to cost about 
$870,000. The University Hotel Company is preparing plans 
for a six story building in Berkeley, Cal. The Olympic 
Club is making financial arrangements prior to letting con- 
tracts on a $500,000 clubhouse. Most of the money has been 
secured for the erection of a $500,000 armory for the State 
Militia in San Francisco. Plans are being prepared to re- 
place the old Occidental Hotel with a modern five-story 
structure. Other large buildings projected are an office 
structure in Los Angeles by I. N. Van Nuys; a five-story 
building for the Midas Investment Company at Sacramento; 
a court house at Bakersfield, Cal., and a museum at Seattle, 
Wash. Beams and channels, 3 to 15 in., are quoted at 2.70c. 
from store, San Francisco. 


Pig Iron.—Foundry requirements for 1910 are being 
estimated on a somewhat larger scale than for the past year, 
as there is a much greater amount of work in prospect. A 
much larger tonnage of machinery castings is expected, in 
view of the more general demand for mining and hydraulic 
equipment. Only a small part of the work in connection 
with the local fire protection system hag been done, and the 
remaining requirements in this line alone will be consider- 
able, while no decrease is looked for in the demand for struc- 
tural and ornamental castings. At the moment, however, 
local foundries are in about the same position as before, and 
sales of pig iron in San Francisco are of small proportions. 
Foundry work is much more active in other Coast cities, 
those at Los Angeles and Seattle both being fully occupied, 
and arrivals of foreign pig iron at those points are compara- 
tively large. A cargo of 1000 tons of Chinese iron has just 
arrived at Portland, Ore., and considerable Chinese iron i« 
also being delivered to the steel plant at Irondale, Wash. 
Prices in San Francisco are steady, as follows: Chinese, 
os English and Continental, $23 to $24.50, and Southern, 

25. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Orders are now coming out in better 
shape than last month, but are still comparatively small, the 
principal purchasers being water and gas companies, which 
are taking only small quantities. The contract for Colusa, 
Cal., has not yet been placed, and no other large inquiries 
are coming up at the moment. The decision as to whether 
the Spring Valley water system is to be purchased by the 
city will be of some benefit, as very little new pipe has been 
used in that system for the last three years, and the com- 
pany has been holding off during the negotiations, A larger 
movement of gas pipe, both here and in Los Angeles, is ex- 
pected during the spring. The movement of soil pipe is still 
moderate, but a large surplus has been disposed of during 
the past year, and the market is in a rather better position. 

Merchant Pipe.—The tonnage moved last month was 
light and appears unlikely to increase greatly for some time, 
though some improvement is noted in the jobbing trade. 
Many requirements were filled at the low jobbing prices last 
summer, and since the advance some consumers are holding 
off. Arrivals at present are very large, and as shipments 
appear to be coming promptly merchants are not ordering 
very freely for future needs. The Richardson Land Com- 
pany is in the market for about 10 miles of 1-in. to 2-in, 
pipe. 

Old Material.—The outlook is very encouraging in ail 
lines of scrap, and prices are firmly maintained. A number 
of large sales have been made recently, including 1000 tons 
of steel melting scrap for Eastern shipment. While sales 
to local interests have been limited, there is a heavy move- 
ment both to Los Angeles and the Northern cities. The pros- 
pective requirements of the steel plant at Irondale tend to 
strengthen the market to some extent. Henry Rogers, a 
local scrap dealer, has purchased the old steamer City of 
Peking. The prevailing figure on cast scrap is $17 per gross 
ton, but some small lots have been marketed recently as low 
as $16, while sales of good heavy material are reported as 








high as $19. Other materials show little change, steel melt- 
ing scrap being quoted at $11 per gross ton; railroad 
wrought scrap, $13, and rerolling rails, $12 per net ton. 


The San Francisco shops of the Pelton Water Wheel 
Company have been considerably enlarged by the addition 
of a new machine shop having an area of approximately 20,- 
000 sq. ft. Special machine tools have been installed, par- 
ticularly designed for manufacturing certain portions of Pel- 
ton-Francis turbines. 

W. B. Kyle, representative of the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Company, has just returned from a visit to the 
Eastern office. 

The Risdon Iron Works has established offices in the 
Hooker & Lent Building at First and Market streets. 

The Water Works Supply Company has been incorpo- 
rated in San Francisco, with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
R. W. Martindale, J. S. Bagg and Charles D. Kaeding. 

A shipment of 200 anchors has just been dispatched from 
this port for Hong Kong. 





The German Iron Market. 


BERLIN, January 6, 1910. 


The firm tone of the market did not suffer in the slight- 
est degree from the quieter run of business during the holi- 
day season. The upward tendency of prices was not affected 
by it ‘either. Last week the combination of heavy plate 
works proposed to its members to advance the price of that 
specialty by 7.50 marks per ton, and this will probably be 
done next week. Last week also the Dortmund group of 
dealers voted to follow the example of other groups, pre- 
viously reported in this correspondence, and add 10 marks 
to the price of bars. This applies, however, only to small 
lots sold from the warehouses. This week the Silesian mills 
advanced the price of finer qualities of plates (of 5 mm. 
and thinner) by 5 to 12.50 marks per ton for near-by points 
of delivery. There are also other plans in the air for raising 
prices. 

Bars are also bringing higher prices than the minimum 
recently adopted by the loose combination organized about 
two months ago; very few works will sell bars at less than 
110 marks, and most of them are dsking more than that. 

The market reports are generally of a more hopeful tenor. 
It seems to be expected throughout the trade that business 
will undergo a good improvement within the next few 
months. Consumers are also evidently of that opinion, and 
in some departments of the market at least they show a 
disposition to cover their prospective requirements at present 
prices. 

The market for scrap steel is very strong. Supplies are 
scarce, owing to the American demand and the rigid economy 
of the Prussian Railroad authorities, who are making rails 
and other things last as long as possible. The demand is 
very active and for the first time in some years outruns the 
supply. 

In semimanufactured steel the delivery of goods on order 
is proceeding regularly. Prices are firmly held, and higher 
ones are looked for, as already mentioned. German works 
have been able to increase their sales in England at better 
prices since American manufacturers withdrew from that 
market. In steel rails home business remains unsatisfac- 
tory, but good orders for export continue to come in. Heavy 
rails for export are selling at 105 to 110 marks, free on 
board ship. Business in bars has latterly grown consid- 
erably better, and the mills expect to be running to the 
full extent of their allotments by next spring. Big ship- 
ments abroad are being made. Prices for the foreign mar- 
ket, free on board ship, range between 102.50 and 105 marks 
for goods of soft steel, while bars of wrought iron are sold 
abroad nearly up to the home price, which is 125 marks for 
consumer’s near point of production. Considerably better 
trade is also reported in heavy plates, but the existing 
price (minimum 110 marks for ship plate, 120 for boiler 
plates) is regarded as very unsatisfactory; hence the pro- 
posal to raise it, as above mentioned. In view of the im- 
pending advance of prices consumers are hurrying forward 
new orders. This is especially true of ship plates, the ship- 
yards having received better orders for vessels within the 
past four or five months. The firmness of ship plates in 
England has helped the German manufacturers in their 
exertions to raise prices, and it has also swollen the export 
of such goods to England. There is a steady run of busi- 
ness for structural shapes for fabricators, stocks have grown 
scarcer and prices are firmer. In wire rods the export busi- 
ness is increasing at slowly rising prices. The foreign mar- 
ket is also taking good quantities of wire and wire nails. 

From Solingen it is reported that the manufacturers of 
razors have tried to induce the grinders to accept a lower 
scale of wages to enable their product to compete in the 
American market. Aithough this application referred only 
to such razors as are made for American consumption, the 
grinders rejected it emphatically. 

January 13.—The upward tendency of iron prices re- 
ceived another boost at the fortnightly trading on the Diissel- 
dorf Exchange on Friday. Nearly all grades of pig put 
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up about 1 mark a ton, and the following further price 
changes were noted: Soft steel bars, 106 to 111 marks 
(against 104 to 110 a fortnight earlier) ; bands and strips, 
132.50 to 137.50 (127.50 to 132.50); tank plates, 115 to 
120 (110 to 115) ; boiler plates, 125 to 130 (120 to 125) ; 
thinner plates, 132.50 to 187.50 (127.50 to 185). The mills 
composing the heavy plates convention met to-dgy and voted 
an inmmediate price advance of 2.50 marks pef ton for that 
specialty. At the same time the convention was prolonged 
to the end of the year, and contracts for the June quarter 
were declared open. 

The production of pig iron in 1909 reached 12,917,653 
metric tons, which is even more than had been anticipated. 
The December make, amounting to 1,164,624 tons, was the 
biggest for any month in the history of the German iron 
trade. The year’s production showed a gain of 1,104,000 
tons over 1908, but was less by 128,000 tons than that of 
1907. 

The general position of the trade has not changed greatly 
since last week, but the improvement which began nearly a 
half-year ago evidently continues to gain force. The em- 
ployment of the mills is gradually increasing, and the de- 
livery of goods upon contract is regularly called for by con- 
sumers. The export business is keeping up to the state of 
activity described last week. 

It is now reported that the negotiations for the organiza- 
tion of a wire nail syndicate have been finally broken off, 
and it appears that there is no prospect that this section 
of the trade will be brought into a single combination. The 
Association of German Rivet Manufacturers several days 
ago voted to add 10 marks a ton to the price of rivets for 
ship plates, boiler and bridge building, making the present 
minimum price 155 marks a ton. It is said that the works 
are well employed, and that the five independent mills in 
Silesia are now about to join the association. Efforts are 
being made to transform the association into a syndicate. 

A report on the state of business with the German ma- 
chinery shops indicates that this branch of the trade is not 
doing very well. Orders, indeed, are coming in pretty brisk- 
ly, but the prices are too low to afford a satisfactory profit 
for manufacturers, particularly since the prices of iron and 
steel have been advanced. 


—~--e—___ 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 25, 1910. 


Iron Ore.—After what appears to have been the heaviest 
buying movement in the history of the Lake Superior ore 
trade, the market has settled down to a state of comparative 
inactivity. Practically all of the buyers that depend wholly 
on Lake Superior ores have contracted for their ore, but in 
some cases purchases have not been for their full require- 
ments, so that scattered buying is expected from these sources 
during the next two or three months. The low phosphorus 
ores, the non-Bessemer as well as the Bessemer, have been 
pretty well cleaned up, there having been a good demand 
for the non-Bessemer from makers of malleable and basic 
iron. There is still some high phosphorus ore for sale, but 
not a large tonnage. The demand for siliceous ore has been 
fairly good during the past week. The market is generally 
firm, although there are reports that some non-Bessemer ore 
has been offered in the Hastern market at a slight concession 
in price. While some Lake Superior ore has been sold in the 
East, very little tonnage has been sold for shipment to far 
Eastern points. Because of an advance in ocean freight 
rates and reports that some of the imported ores have not 
proved very satisfactory, merchant ore firms look for a better 
demand from the East later in the season. We quote prices 
as follows: Old Range Bessemer, $5; Mesaba Bessemer, 
$4.75; Old Range non-Bessemer, $4.20; Mesaba non-Besse- 
mer, $4. 

Pig Iron.—A heavy volume of inquiries, largely for 
foundry iron for the last half delivery is coming into this 
market from nearly all districts and some of the leading 
sellers who have been trying to hold off until later have 
reluctantly decided to open their books for last half tonnage 
but have not yet come to a definite decision as to prices. 
Local selling agencies felt that the Valley price for No. 2 
foundry for the last half, considering the advance in the 
price of ore, should not be less than $17.75 to $18, at fur- 
nace, but reports indicate that one or two Valley interests 
will be willing to take on tonnage at a lower price. There 
are reports from the Valley that some tonnage for the 
third quarter has been sold at $17, Valley furnace for No. 
2, the present ruling price for the first half. The sale of 
one lot for the last half is reported at $17.50, Valley fur- 
nace for the last half delivery, this sale having been made 
by a broker. Some producers are still declining to quote 
for delivery beyond July 1. The sales of some small lots 
of basic are reported for the last half, and a Canton, Ohio, 
consumer is in the market for 6000 tons for that delivery. 
An Ohio foundry has an inquiry out for 2500 tons of 
malleable for the same delivery. The local market continues 
quiet, very little inquiry for foundry iron having developed 
in this city or northern Ohio. With the volume of inquiries 
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pending from other districts considerable buying for the 
last half is expected within the next week or two. We note 
the sale of one lot of 300 tons of No. 2 Southern iron for the 
first half at $14, Birmingham. For prompt shipment and 
first quarter delivery we quote, delivered, Cleveland, as 
follows: 


Bessemer $19.90 
Northerr foundry, No. 1............. $18.25 to 18.50 
Northern foundry, he 17.75 to 18.00 
Northern foundry, No. 3............+- 17.25 to -17.50 
ICE SOMA Ss oc GN oes bas ort chevneeete 17.15 to 17.40 
Southern foundry, No. 2.......cccesesecevecs 18.35 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent, silicon..... 21.55 


Coke.—With the exception of a limited demand for 
foundry coke for spot shipment the market is very quiet. 
Price quotations are generally stationary, but weak spots 
are apparent. We quote standard Connellsville furnace 
coke at $2.60 to $2.70 per net ton, at oven, for spot ship- 
ment, and $2.70 to $2.75 on contract. Connellsville 72-hour 
foundry coke is held at $3.10 to $3.25 for spot shipment, and 
$3.25 to $3.35 for the first half. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Not a great deal of new 
business is coming out, but mills continue to get a fair 


CORO 


volume of specifications on contracts, orders being mostly 


for steel bar products. Some new bar contracts are being 
placed for the first quarter and first half delivery at 1.50c., 
Pittsburgh. There are rumors, which so far lack confirma- 
tion, that this price, which has been firmly maintained in 
this market for some time, is being shaded to 1.45c. In 
structural material and plates some contracts have been 
placed by structural shops during the week at 1.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, for the first half delivery. One interest is taking 
desirable orders in plate and structural tonnage on the basis 
of 1.55c., Pittsburgh, for specific work, and other agencies 
that have been holding firmly to 1.60c. may decide to meet 
this price. The demand for sheets continues heavy and the 
slow deliveries by the mills are resulting in the placing 
of a large number of warehouse orders. For quick delivery 
some of the sheet mills are asking a premium of from $1 
to $2 or more a ton. The leading interest has taken a con- 
tract from the American Shipbuilding Company for 1000 
tons of shapes and plates for lengthening four lake boats 
and will furnish the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company 1500 
tons of structural shapes and plates for ore unloading ma- 
chinery to be erected at Lake Erie ports. Other new struc- 
tural work that has come out during the week includes 1000 
tons for local bridge and grade crossing elimination work, for 
which the city will receive bids February 3, and 600 tons for 
an addition to the May Company store. Bids will be re- 
ceived shortly for the City Investment Company Building, 
Cleveland, that will require about 1200 tons. The bar iron 
situation continues fairly satisfactory. Some new business 
is coming from the car companies and local mills report a 
good volume of specifications. Prices on iron bars remain 
fairly firm, at 1.60c. to 1.65c., Cleveland, although there are 
reports that these prices are being shaded. There is a good 
demand for light rails from coal companies in car lots and 
over and some good sized contracts are pending. 

Old Material.—The market continues very dull. There 
is no demand from the mills for early delivery and no in- 
quiry for future delivery. Most mills have good stocks on 
hand. Some of the mills are suffering from a blockade due 
largely to the heavy snow during the past few days. Foun- 
dries are buying small lots of cast scrap for immediate 
needs. Some railroads are withholding lists because of the 
heavy demand for cars in the coal trade. The Nickel Plate 
has a small list out. Prices remain unchanged, quotations 
being largely nominal on a number of grades. Prices per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


ty ee.) See eeererey tere re $16.25 to $16.75 
OIG $FOM PAUB.. 0. eee cc ccessssces 20.00 to 20.50 


NN CE bs ov ce ccwrnvcccsnewn 20.50 to 21.00 
GOP CP IG i. 6.0 6 ks So wtindsaasduae 17.00 to 17.50 
SPORTS TAOTRIE COUR «i ko .6 sent ocee cin 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib, and over........ 22.50 to 23.50 
Agricultural malleable................ 14.50 to 15.00 
Railroad malleable.............sese0. 16.50 to 17.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap............ 11.00 to 11.50 


The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


TPOU GRE. ORAB ss occ vecicsceaxsiVecthe $21.00. to $21.50 
Cage DOOR. oo vies nea ses dtnengasdaen 8.75 to 9.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings... 10.50 to 10.75 
Stee] axle turningS........escecseces 12.00 to 12.50 
Wee, TF WR a va Meee bectccacenten 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 16.50 to 17.00 
OG, 2 aia os CK SARE a nal 0 Seabee 15.00 to 15.50 
OD Mis Kc ov'eu Seen na taceheus thee 12.75 to 13.25 
Biundied Get SOCAP. sc ck cc occuvescvces 11.00 to 11.50 


————_s-o___— 


The Ewald Iron Company, Louisville, Ky., has taken 
out a new charter and increased its capital stock from 
$200,000 fo $500,000, and elected the following officers: 
Baylor Hickman, president and general manager; L, 
W. Botts, vice-president and treasurer; C. H. Gibson, 
secretary. The company is not contemplating any 
change in its business, and will continue to operate its 
mills in Louisville, manufacturing staybolt iron. 
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Buffalo. 


Burra, N, Y., January 25, 1910. 


Pig Iron.—New orders totaling 60,000 tons of foundry 
grades and malleable have been placed with Buffalo District 
furnaces during the past week for second quarter and last 
half, including the sale of 16,000 tons of malleable at Erie, 
Pa., by the Perry Iron Company of that city, for the last 
half delivery. Inquiries for heavy requirements aggregating 
35,000 tons of foundry and malleable for last half delivery 
are still pending; a large number of inquiries for small lots, 
ranging from 500 to 1000 tons for second quarter and last 
half, were also received during the week. Some furnacemen are 
standing back and refusing to make quotations for last half 
and declining to take new business for that period except at 
an advance. All furmacemen are very apathetic on the 
question of selling beyond the second quarter, not on a 
speculative -basis, but to protect themselves in the matter of 
increased cost. We quote for current and second and third 
quarter deliveries per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


ie Se Ns oS sxe cece che ea cana $18.00 to $18.25 
eR ics. V5 UN gee peamee se 17.50 to 18.00 
TO, Ue Pn bees 5.6 0 00s deepen eb aun uh 17.00 to 17.50 
a ta ED a a ng w'ic.0. KS hin Sen 00 da 17.00 to 17.25 
GE OI cr 05.0 heh cae ead en ae hee 16.75 to 17.00 
DEUOUE” se GNNi sides USE s whee a8 17.75 to 18.25 
eee ee ree ree 19.50 to 19.75 
cotta ss Ksés sc 0ekkaeeae ek eee 18.25 to 18.75 
GHC si vce ks csi vabeabesuckeuns 20.50 to 21.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Reports from the local mills 
and agencies show that the demand is increasing in volume 
for all lines of finished products, that for sheets being espe- 
cially active. Specifications on contracts are coming in 
freely for first and second quarter deliveries. The mills, 
however, are not making any perceptible gain in the matter 
of deliveries. In structural material new work continues to 
develop in satisfactory volume. Specifications are being pre- 
pared and bids will soon be received for structural steel for 
a new theatre to be erected at Genesee and Pearl streets, 
Buffalo, by the Shea Amusement Company, requiring about 
400 tons. Lupfer & Remick, Buffalo, have received contract 
from the State of New York for construction of the bridge 
over the Erie Canal at Georgia street, this city, including 
120 tons structural steel, and the Lane Bridge Company has 
received contract for the steel, 100 tons, for the addition to 
the State Reformatory at Elmira, N. Y. The Brown-Lipe- 
Chapin Company, Syracuse, N. Y., a reorganization of the 
Brown-Lipe Gear Company, will build a large addition to 
the present plant of reinforced concrete construction requir- 
ing 400 to 500 tons of reinforcing material. 


Old Material.—The market still remains in the condi- 
tion of quiet and stagnation that has characterized it for the 
past several weeks. Some mills are beginning to take ma- 
terial on contracts a little more freely, which helps the situa- 
tion. A few dealers report a tendency toward slightly lower 
prices; others are maintaining prices awaiting the expected 
Sea of demand. We quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. 

uffalo: 


Heavy melting steel............seee. $16.00 to $16.50 
20.00 to 2 


Low phosphorus steel...........ee06+ 00 1,00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap. 16.00to 16.50 
Cle MOON GRIN Ss bi cb Sekar bi wekees 20.50 to 21.00 
OMe Seb GUMS ii. eccidewenes eee 25.00 to 25.50 
OR6 GU WOO. 0b: nad Unio v Shwe eneen 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable.............eeeee. 16.50 to 17.00 
SOE BU does dc cheeks cbeehe chan 13.50 to 14.00 
Locomotive grate bars. .......-esee0. 13.00 to 13.50 

TOD 6 wy ch sien b 6 hae ews pan 8.50 to 14.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings.. 10.50 to 11.00 
CGE COGE GOTTNEES . ki sccanteucees 00 to 9.25 
No. 1 busheling scrap............++.. 13.50 to 14.00 


—_>-e—___—_ 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, January 26, 1910. 

The stock market has been under heavy pressure since 
the report printed last week. On W rnoon, 
January 19, a sharp decline oceurred, which is alleged to 
have been more severe than on any other day since the end 
of the panic of 1907. Thursday was also a day of general 
weakness, but on Friday an upward movement set in which 
carried prices considerably higher than they had been when 
United States Steel 


15554, Pressed Steel common to 46%, and other stocks to 
correspondingly advanced figures. On Saturday morning, 
however, a reaction occurred and prices fell off rapidly. 
Monday was a day of comparative steadiness, but on Tues- 
day furious liquidation set in, which caused values to reach 
still lower levels, with some recovery in the afternoon. 
Various influences are cited to explain the 
ment in prices, but the one to which greater force is at- 
tached than any other is the attitude of the national ad- 
ministration in favor of the rigid enforcement of the Sher- 
man antitrust act. The range of prices on active iron and 
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industrial stocks from Thursday of last week to Tuesday 
of this week was as follows: 


Allis-Chalm., com.. 12%4- 13% 
Allis-Chalm., pref.. 46 - 48 
Beth. Steel, com... 30%- 33 
Beth. Steel, pref... 62%4- 65 


Pressed St., pref...103%4-104% 
Railway Spr., com. 44 - 47% 
Railway Spr., pref.104%-105 

Republic, com..... 86%- 4014 


Se GU. 5 0 ae 6 00s 11 - 12% Republic, pref..... 99 -102 
eS 0 enw e eae 75%- 79% Sloss, com........ 76 - 83 
Car & Fdry, com.. 61%- 66% ae, OUR. aos 060s 27 - 29% 
Car & Fdry, pref. .116%-117% >. eS . Se 76%- 80 
Steel Foundries... 60 - 64 U. 8. Steel, com... 81%- 89 


Colorado Fuel..... 39%- 45% U. 8S. Steel, pref. ..121%4-124% 


General Electric...150 -1555 Westinghouse Elec.. 70%- 75% 
Gr. N. ore cert.... 70 - 76 eS SS 66% 
Int. Harv., com... .11714-122™% Asm. Bem, pref. ...... 6+ 112 

Int. Harv., pref...124 -126% Chi. Pneu. Tool... 38%- 411% 
Int. Pump, com.... 47 53% Cambria Steel..... 49 - 52 

Int. Pump, pref... 8544-*87 Lake Sup. Corp.... 24%- 26% 
Locomotive, com... 50 - 55 fre 11% 
Locomotive, pref..112 -113 Crucible St., com.. 15%- 16% 


Nat. En. & St.,com. 221%4- 2556 


Crucible St., pref.. 88 - 90 
Pressed St., com... 42 - 46% 


* Ex dividend. 


Last transactions up to 1 p.m. to-day are reported at 
the following prices: United States Steel common 83%, pre- 
ferred 122, bonds 104%; Car & Foundry common 63%, pre- 
ferred 117; Locomotive common 5114, preferred 112%; Colo- 
rado Fuel 4144; Pressed Steel common 43, preferred 104; 
Railway Spring common 45; Republic common 3714, pre- 
ferred 100%; Sloss-Sheffield common 78; Cast Iron Pipe 
common 27, preferred 7754; Can common 1114, preferred 77. 

The payment of $15,000,000 5 per cent. gold notes of 
the Lackawanna Steel Company coming due on March 1 
has been provided for in a plan of financing proffered by 
Speyer & Co., bankers, New York. The plan includes the 
authorization of $35,000,000 of first consolidated mortgage 
5 per cent. gold bonds, running for 40 years; $10,000,000 
five-year 5 per cent. convertible gold debentures, both dated 
March 1, 1910, and $10,000,000 of 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock, for which the debentures may be exchanged. 
The company now has no preferred stock. An immediate 
issue will be made of all the debentures and of $10,000,000 
of the first consolidated bonds. This first issue of bonds. 
which is to be known as series A, will be convertible into 
common at par between March 1, 1912, and March 1, 1922. 
The first consolidated mortgage bonds will be offered to 
stockholders at 85 per cent. and the convertible debentures 
at 95 per cent., and all the unsubscribed part of the entire 
$20,000,000 offering will be bought by Speyer & Co. 

Dividends.—The United States Stee] Corporation has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. and 
% of 1 per cent. extra on the common stock, payable March 
30, and the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable February 28. 





Metal Market. 


New York, January 26, 1910. 
THE WEEKS PRICES. 


Cents per pound. 


—Copper.— -—Lead.—, -—Spelter.—, 





Electro- New St. New St. 

Jan. Lake. lytic. Tin. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
ae 14.00 32.40 4.70 4.60 6.25 6.05 
OS ask sa 14.00 32.85 4.70 4.60 6.25 6.05 
22 .14.00 Ne 4.70 4.60 6.25 6.05 
ES os i 18.87% 32.55 4.70 4.60 6.25 5.97 
ms ks bs 13.87% 32.60 4.70 4.60 6.25 6.00 
eee 13.87% 32.45 4.70 4.60 6.25 6.00 

The metal market is about as flat as it can be. Copper 
has eased off in price and spelter is decidedly lower. No in- 


terest is being taken in tin and even the Banca sale to-day 
brought no change in the situation. Lead is the only metal 
showing any strength. 

Copper.—The absence of buyers from the market has 
caused offerings at slightly lower prices than prevailed last 
week, but it is highly probable that a buying movement of 
any size would bring about an advance. There are some 
people holding lake copper who show an anxiety to sell, and 
their offerings have weakened the market to an extent. 
Electrolytic can be obtained for 13.62%4c. and lake is being 
offered at 13.8714c. The brass mills are calling for some 
copper, but the wire trade is especially dull and other manu- 
facturers seem to be out of the market entirely. Spot copper 
was sold in London to-day for £60 10s. and futures for 
£61 7s. 6d. The sales amounted to 1400 tons of spot and 
1200 tons of futures. 

Pig Tin.—It is evident that all the available tin in this 
market is concentrated, but as consumers do not seem to 
take any interest in the situation they are not suffering from 
the corner. The week has been a very quiet one. It was 
thought that the Banca sale, which took place to-day, might 
enliven the situation, but contrary to their usual practice 
the London operators did not seem to attempt to rig the 
market for the sale and the 2200 tons offered went at a price 
equal to 32.40c.. New York, which is 20 points lower than 
yesterday’s market price here. Yesterday the price estab- 
lished in this market was 32.60c., but tin on the Minne- 
apolis, which is due, was sold for 32.45c. The arrivals of 
tin this month have been 4819 tons and there are 2505 tons 
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afloat. Spot tin was sold in London to-day for £146 15s. 
and futures for £148 5s. The sales amounted to 250 tons 
of spot and 200 tons of futures. Tin was sold at 32.45c. in 
New York this afternoon. 


Tin Plates.—The expected advance in Welsh tin plates 
occurred to-day and the London market was put up to 138s. 
414d. American houses with English connections report that 
some foreign mills are sold up several months ahead and 
some people predict that there will be a shortage there 
which will equal the conditions prevailing here. For 
domestic tin plate sellers are asking $3.84 for 100-lb. I C 
coke plates and it continues scarce. 

Lead.—Lead seems to be holding its own and prices are 
somewhat firmer than they were last week. The American 
Smelting & Refining Company is asking 4.70c. in this mar- 
ket, while outside interests are demanding and getting 
4.72%c. The St. Louis market is at 4.60c., and it is some- 
what softer than New York. Spot lead is said to be quite 
scarce and some fair sized quantities are being asked for. 

Spelter.—Brass mill spelter is scarce and there are re- 
ports of sales at fancy prices, but prime Western spelter is 
plentiful enough and the market is weaker. For the first 
time in several weeks spelter has been sold in Pittsburgh 
for less than 6c., sales having been reported on Monday at 
5.97c. In this market plenty can be had at 6.25c. and some 
shading is reported. 

Antimony.—There is a somewhat surprising lack of 
demand for antimony, as most sellers anticipated a buying 
movement at this time and were preparing for advanced 
prices. The buying movement has not arrived, and Hal- 
lett’s antimony can be had for 8.25c., although the import 
price is higher. Cookson’s is 8.50c., and it can also be 
bought at import for that price. Other brands are weak 
at Se. 

Ferroalloys.—There have been but few sales of ferro- 
manganese in this market, and $44.50, Baltimore, seems to 
be the price. For 50 per cent. ferrosilicon $62.50 is being 
asked for early delivery and $63.50 for delivery over the 
second half. Consumers are taking but little interest. 








New York. 


NEw YorK, January 26, 1910. 

Iron Ore.—Some Eastern furnacemen, in view of the 
difficulties already experienced in connection with the 
bringing in of foreign ores, have made protective purchases 
of Lake Superior non-Bessemer ores in the past week. 
Embargoes have been declared against some eastern Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces which have many unloaded cars of ore in 
their yards or on railroad sidings. One cargo of foreign 
ore has been held for days at a Philadelphia dock because 
of a railroad’s refusal to furnish cars for its unloading, in 
view of the seriously congested conditions. The leading 
seller of New York State ores has practically disposed of 
its expected product for 1910. 

Pig Iron.—Foundry iron business has been light in the 
past week. The chief transaction recently reported, in 
which a large electric company took about 15,000 tons for 
second and third quarter deliveries, has not been followed 
by further considerable forward buying. Other important 
consumers have inquired for prices, but are still waiting. 
Some high phosphorus iron is still to be bought by the in- 
terest referred to above. To a large extent foundries in 
and around New York City supplied themselves with iron 
for the first five months of the year, taking considerable 
amounts from Buffalo and shipping by canal at $1 freight 
from Buffalo furnace. Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces are 
showing more desire for business and on Virginia irons lower 
prices have been named recently. Gray forge delivered to 
Delaware River pipe works has been sold at considerable 
concessions from recent quotations. We quote New York 
delivered prices on Northern iron for the first half of the 
vear as follows: No. 1, $19 to $19.50; No. 2 X, $18.75 to 


$19; No. 2 plain, $18.50 to $18.75. Southern No. 1 is 
quoted at $19 to $19.25; Southern No. 2 at $18.50 to 
$18.75. 

Steel Rails——No new domestic business is reported 


apart from 4000 tons sold to a Hawley road. New Zealand 
and Australian railroads are in the market for 50,000 tons, 
but in view of discriminating duties this business is likely to 
go to British mills. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—No increase in activity in 
the Eastern market is yet apparent, but quite a little of the 
structural material tonnage pending has been placed, and a 
few new inquiries of fair size have come out. The contract 
for the 2500 tons for the Third National Bank Building in 
Atlanta has been taken by the Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, 
Indianapolis, Ind. The contract for the erection of the 
steel for the new New York Post Office has been let to Post 
& MeCord, and the 2500 tons required will be fabricated by 
the American Bridge Company. The Rector Hotel in New 


York City, for which the Thompson-Starrett Company has 
the general contract, will require 2600 tons of structural 
material not yet placed. One of the largest inquiries now im 
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the market is for 9000 tons for an ore dock for the Great 
Northern Railway at Allouez Bay, Superior, Wis. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad is said to be 
inquiring for 400 tons for work ‘at Worcester, Mass., in con- 
nection with track elevation which will ultimately call for 
some 6000 tons. The city of Cleveland is about to call for 
bids for 800 to 900 tons of structural material in connection 
with the work of eliminating grade crossings within the city 
limits. A drawbridge of 250 tons for the Great Northern 
Railway will be fabricated by the Wisconsin Bridge Com- 
pany. The Ferguson Contracting Company has the general 
contract from the Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal Com- 
pany for a building requiring 500 tons to be erected at the 
Sunnyside yards, The steel will be furnished by the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company. In general there is not very much 
in sight just now from the railroads; they are evidently 
holding back. The Peerless Motor Car Company has ordered 
a building requiring 500 tons from T. H. Brooks & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and still has unplaced a contract for a 
power house which will call for another 500 tons. The 
American Radiator Company is in the market for about 900 
tons for a building at Kansas City, Mo. The McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company has:taken the contract for 
a building, 900 tons, for the Wilmington Malleable Iron 
Company, and a similar amount will be furnished by the 
Hinkle Iron Company for an apartment house in New York 
City, on Riverside drive, near 145th street. The 1000 tons 
for the addition to the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
City, it is now learned, will be furnished by the Eastern 
Steel Company. Steel bars are still behind in deliveries, as 
evidenced by the continued demand for bar iron. While the 
expected January lull has been felt in this trade, the busi- 
ness is not unusually quiet for this time of the year. Many 
of the bar iron contracts for the first quarter and first half 
are now in and good business is reported. Plates are very 
quiet. Prices in all lines of finished steel remain unchanged. 
The base price on plain structural material and plates, New 
York, is quoted as 1.71c. Steel bars can be had at several 
prices, but 1.66c. is the prevailing one. Bar iron, according 
to the grade and quantity, is quoted at 1.70c. to 1.80c., tide- 
water, 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Quite a number of public lettings are 
coming up throughout New England, but most of them call 
for small quantities of pipe. The most important is that 
of the city of Worcester, Mass., for February 8, calling for 
2000 tons of 4 to 16 in. water pipe. As this is desirable 
business, the bidding will probably give a good indication 
of the present condition of the cast iron pipe market. Nego- 
tiatious with private water and gas companies cover fairly 
good quantities of pipe and numerous contracts are being 
placed for spring delivery. Prices are steady. Carload lots 
of 6-in. are quoted at $25.50 to $26, per net ton, tidewater. 


Old Material.—The general demand is even less than 
during the early part of the month. While embargoes have 
been lifted at some steel works in eastern Pennsylvania, 
dealers having coniracts for deliveries at such works have 
been requested to continue to withhold shipments, indicat- 
ing that good stocks are available and presaging a continued 
lack of new buying. Prices of steel scrap are slightly 
weaker, but it is possible that not much could be picked up 
at our inside quotation. The rolling mills are buying only 
small quantities of wrought scrap, and railroad wrought is 
lower. The foundries are steady buyers. Malleable scrap 
is scarce and is probably the strongest article in the line of 
old material. Transactions in relaying rails have been 
somewhat larger. Bids will be received Thursday on about 
1200 tons of mixed scrap from Panama. The following quo- 


tations, per gross ton, New York and vicinity, represent the 
present condition of the trade as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained in the unsettled state of the market: 
OPO | RES 6 a .0ig 0 cts k ce ees $15.50 to $16.00 
Old girder and T rails for melting. 14.75 to 15.25 
Heavy melting steel scrap........... 14.75 to 15.25 
PROERY UM WRIA No 665 oh Sec tawiiwans 20.50 to 21.00 
Standard hammered iron car axles.... 25.00to 26.00 
ee ee ee er eee eee 19.50 to 20.00 
NWO. 1 railroad Wrodgnt......ccccsces 16.50 to 17.00 
Wrought iron track scrap............ 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Le 1 yard wrought, short............ 14.50 to 15.00 
RaOOE TOUR. 6 3c ck oy Gbes cake eae aOR 9.00to 9.50 
Ce DRO as oss oes «6 sake Ramee 9.50 to 10.00 
WOU SUTMIDO. «ks vce vicna cukiwean 11.50 to 12.00 
We EN 65 6 caw ke Kidd 6 U9 06 HS CEOS 14.00 to 14.50 
SO Se: UOOR ss oh ks b Weds hc od caRO6 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... 14. 50 to 15.00 
SS SR sc GAC ce bes COS ae os eae 12.00 to 12.50 
Locomotive grate bars...........e00. 12.00 to 12.50 
PeeTOGee. BONE. aks eds cede er cee 16.50 to 17.00 


The plant of the General Castings Company, located 
at Verona, Pa., which was built about four years ago, 
and which has been appraised at approximately $425,- 
000, will be sold at receiver’s public sale in the rotunda 
of the Court House, Pittsburgh, on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 2, at 11 o’clock. The plant is equipped for ma- 
chinery castings, miscellaneous castings for railroad 
cars, &c., and car bolsters. While it has been closed for 
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some little time, it has been carefully preserved, and is 
in excellent condition for immediate operation. 
eopetieenaenompaspeigpelpiominiinchite 
A Conference on Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


A conference was held -at Washington, January 
20, on employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation. Delegates from many States partici- 
pated, and the conference was also attended by the 
New York, Wisconsin and Minnesota commissions on 
employees’ compensation for accidents. Commissioner 
of Labor Charles P. Neill was chairman of the con- 
ference, and H. V. Mercer of Minneapolis, member 
of the Minnesota Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, secretary. A resolution was adopted asking the 
Department of Commerce and Labor to send an expert 
abroad to inquire into the cost to employers of com- 
pensation laws now in operation. The effects of the 
laws in Germany, England, Austria and Sweden are 
particularly sought. The conference also appointed a 
committee to call upon the Secretary of State and ask 
that the members of the consular service inquire into 
the employers’ liability legislation in foreign countries. 
Of this committee, George M. Gillette, president Min- 
neapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, 
was made chairman. 

The conference adjourned to meet in Chicago July 
10 next, after a committee had been appointed to draft 
a compensation bill to be presented to Congress. This 
committee is composed of H. V. Mercer, Minnesota; 
Henry R. Seager, New York; A. W. Sanborn, Wis- 
consin, and Miles M. Dawson, New York. 


a 


The Velte Foundry & Machine Company Building 
e above-named company, now located 
at Home and Hatfield streets, Pittsburgh, has sold its 
land and buildings to another manufacturing concern 
and has purchased 7 acres of land at Mars, Pa., on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, on which it will erect a 
concrete and wood foundry building, 60 x 200 ft., t 

contain two 15-ton cranes, a converter and a 38 and an 
80 in. cupola. There will also be an iron clad ma- 
chine shop, 40 x 100 ft., an iron clad pattern storage 
house, a power plant having 150-hp. gas engine, motors, 
&c. As soon as these buildings are completed, the Velte 
Company will remove the machinery from its Pitts- 
burgh plant to Mars, and dismantle the old buildings. 
The new plant will have an increased capacity of 50: 
per cent. over the old one, and is expected to be ready 
for operation May 1. An office will be continued in 
Pittsburgh. The company manufactures gas and air 
valves, furnace and gas producer castings, rolling mill 
equipment, &c. 





—__ +e. 

The No. 2 blast furnace of the Ensley, Ala., group 

of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 

which has been rebuilt in the past year, is now being 

made ready for blast. Its completion gives five mod- 

ern furnaces at the Ensley plant. No. 1 furnace, which 

is now being torn down preparatory to rebuilding, is the 
last of the original group of four Ensley furnaces, 





The Heppenstall Forge & Knife Company, Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer of shears, knives and hammered 
forgings of every description, recently placed an order 
with the United Engineering & Foundry Company, 
Pittsburgh, for a 1200-ton hydraulic forging machine, 
which will be completed and installed in the near future. 





The January issue of the Obermayer Bulletin con- 
tains the usual number of interesting articles on foun- 
dry practice. The publication will be issued monthly 
during 1910 instead of bimonthly as formerly. Copies- 
can be procured by addressing the Obermayer ant 
at either its Cincinnati, Chicago or Pittsburgh offices. 








| 
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Trade Publications. 


Gas Engines and Gas Producers.—Snow Steam Pump 
Works & Power & Mining Machinery Company, 115 Broadway, 
New York. Joint catalogue No. 104, 8% x 11 in., 64 pages. 
Treats of the Snow four-cycle horizontal double-acting gas en- 
gines, designed for operation with producer, natural, illuminat- 
ing, coke oven and blast furnace gases and the Loomis-Pettibone 
gas generating system for gasifying bituminous and anthracite 
coal, coke, lignite and wood, and furnishing a gas suitable for 
producer gas engines without making any changes in the appa- 
ratus. There are 55 full page illustrations, the large majority 
of which show actual installations, although there are a few 
views of the engines and producers in course of construction 
and completed, with details of the more important parts. 

Hydraulic Jacks.—Duff Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Circular. Deals with the Duff-Bethlehem forged steel independ- 
ent pump hydraulic jack manufactured by this concern, an illus- 
trated description of which appeared in The Iron Age January 
6, 1910. 

Pipe Bender.—J. Fillmore Cox & Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
Pamphlet. Illustrations and descriptive matter explain the ac- 
tion of the Cox pipe and tube bending machine for bending 
tubing and pipe cold without the use of an inner filler, and mak- 
ing helical and open spiral pipe coils. This machine can per- 
form three operations at one time, and that of making radial 
bends is entirely automatic. The Iron Age for January 6, 1910, 
contained an illustrated article concerning this machine and its 
work. 

Gas Calorimeter.—Sargent Steam Meter Company, 271 
East Madison street, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue. This is the com- 
pany’s latest catalogue, describing and illustrating the improved 
Sargent automatic gas calorimeter and accessories for determining 
the calorific value, dust, tar, moisture and solid matter in com- 
mercial and inflammable gases. The construction of the differ- 
ent parts are described in more or less detail, together with 
the method of operation. 

Positive Pressure Blowers.—Funk Machine Company, 
23 City Hall place, New York. Mailing card. Concerned with 
the positive pressure blowers made by this firm, the chief ad- 
vantages of which are said to be the balanced valves, absence 
of sliding parts and simplicity of construction. 

Automatic Card Press.—Buffum Tool Company, Louisi- 
ana, Mo. Pamphlet. Contains descriptions of the adjustments 
necessary to secure the best results with a Buffum automatic 
card press when using different sizes and thicknesses of stock. 
There is also an account of the construction and details of the 
press, which tend to give prospective purchasers information 
about the press that they should have before buying. 


Fuel Oil Burners. — Hauck Mfg. Company, 140 Cedar 
street, New York City. Pamphlet No. 30. Refers to the use of 
the Hauck fuel oil burners for boiler shops, machine shops, cop- 
persmiths’ shops, structural work, forge shops, railroad shops 
and shipyards. Among the illustrations are those of several 
actual operations, such as repairing steel cars without sending 
them to the shops, flanging or offsetting boiler shells, bending 
pipe, brazing cup joints, and general work around machine 
shops and shipyards, together with the different styles of burn- 
ers and rivet heaters. 

Gasoline Storage Outfits. — Janney, Steinmetz & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Folder. Calls attention to a new line of out- 
fits for storing gasoline which has been brought out by this com- 
pany for automobile owners. Two styles are made: the direct 
lift and the long distance outfits. In the former the pump is 
directly over the tank, while the latter has the pump located 
at some distance from the tank. The tanks are of welded seam- 
less steel and two sizes can be furnished. Self-draining pumps 
are provided for either outfit, so that no gasoline is left stand- 
ing in either the pump or piping when a supply of gasoline has 
been drawn off to fill the fuel tanks of an automobile or launch. 

Bimetallic Condenser Tubes.—The United States 
Aluminum Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Booklet. Contains a re- 
print of an article on that subject by BE. K. Davis which ap- 
peared in the Engineering News September 2, 1909. This article 
deals with the advantages of a bimetallic tube composed of a 
copper envelope over an aluminum lining or vice versa, and gives 
the results obtained with tubes of this type in actual service at 
a manufacturing plant on the Monongahela River. Here more 
than 2000 14-ft. lengths of No. 16 gauge copper-aluminum tub- 
ing were installed and some are still in good condition after 22 
months, while none of them lasted less than 10 months. 

Automobile Delivery Truacks.—-The Commercial Motor- 
car Company, Times Buiiding, New York. Calls attention to the 
line of gasoline and electric trucks and delivery wagons built by 
this firm for city and suburban service. Outline views are shown 
of the different styles of vehicles, with data such as the capacity, 
loading space, number of cylinders, type of transmission, and 
speed. Illustrations of medium and heavy gasoline motor trucks 
and a light electric express wagon are also included. 

Reinforced Concrete Floor Arches.—Trussed Concrete 
Steel Company, Detroit, Mich. Pamphlet, 6 x 9 in., 28 pages. 
Refers to a fire, load and water test made at the testing station 
of Columbia University upon reinforced cinder concrete floor 





arches constructed by this company. A complete description of 
the construction of the arches, together with the method of con- 
ducting the test, is given, with tables of observed readings and 
illustrations of the floor construction and the manner of loading 
it. These tests were conducted in conjunction with the Bureau 
of Buildings of New York City, and copies of letters approving 
the construction as a result of these tests are appended. 


Steel Specialties.—P, Wall Mfg. Supply Company, 718 
Preble avenue, Allegheny, Pa. Catalogue. Lists a line of steel 
specialties for railroads, engineers, founders, miners, machinists, 
brewers, ice manufacturers and street railroads, such as various 
styles of oilers, tallow pots, grease buckets, oil carriers, torches, 
belt fasteners and lacing, gongs, buckets, oil tanks, waste cans, 
ice cans, refuse cans and shop or tote boxes. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—M. J. Drummond & Co., 182 Broadway, 
New York City. Catalogue, 110 pages, 54% x 8 in. Illustrates 
and describes the line of cast iron gas and water pipe and fit- 
tings manufactured by this company, together with other kinds 
of gas and water works supplies, such as manhole covers, water 
meter boxes, pipe saddles, lead furnaces, pipe jointers, testing 
plugs, fire hydrants, hose valves, strainers and gate valves for 
sieam, water, gas, oil and other liquids. A number of tables 
and some miscellaneous data that should prove of great assist- 
ance in figuring estimates complete the catalogue, which is com- 
pletely indexed for ready reference. 

Screens and Mine Locomotives.—Jeffrey Mfg. Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. Catalogue and bulletin. Catalogue No. 69 B 
pertains to the line of screens manufactured by this company, 
which includes revolving screens of wire cloth and perforated 
metal for stone, gravel, sand, coal and any other materia! sus- 
ceptible of treatment by this process; panel screens, suspended 
shaking screens; tipple screens; coal bar screens; and vibrating 
screens for treating acid phosphate, ores, quartz, clay, carbon, 
chemicals, coal, coke, sand, marble, plaster, phosphate rock, bone 
ash, trap rock, fuller’s earth, fire clay, chrome ore, blood,- 
graphite, cement and clinker. Bulletin No. 17 describes and 
illustrates the Jeffrey mine, gathering, crab and combination 
gathering locomotives operated by trollies. Some views are 
given of the locomotives themselves, but the majority of them 
show the locomotives in actual service. Space is devoted to 
accessories of locomotives and mine equipment. 


Calendar.— Falls Hollow Staybolt Company, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, has brought out the first of a series of monthly 
calendars for the year 1910. These calendars are printed on 
cards 45 x 10% in., and subsequent ones will be issued on or 
about the first of each month throughout the year. 


Calendar.—A wall calendar for 1910, issued by the Bourne- 
Fuller Company, Cleveland, Ohio, dealer in finished iron and 
steel, pig iron and coke, is particularly effective by the use of 
large, plain figures in white on a black background, 


Calendar.—Draper Company. Hopedale, Mass., builder of 
looms, has issued a calendar hanger measuring 11 x 14 in. The 
upper part has a picture of the Northrop loom manufactured by 
this firm, and the lower is given up to the calendar pad, which 
measures 9% x 6%, in. Wach leaf has the dates for three weeks, 
together with spaces after each for memoranda, and where two 
months occupy the same leaf they are printed in contrasting 
colors. A complete calendar for the entire year is given on the 
last leaf. 

Calendar.—tThe ninth of a series of monthly card calendars 
measuring 454 x 105 In. has been issued by the Consolidated 
Press & Tool] Company, Hastings, Mich. A small calendar for the 
month of January occupies the bottom portion of the card and 
is noticeable on account of the clearness of the dates considering 
the size of the pad. 

Spiral Riveted Pipe.—<American Spiral Pipe Works, 
P. O. Box 485, Chicago, Ill. Pamphlet No. 30. Shows a number 
of installations of the company’s spiral pipe for hydro-electric 
power plants, hydraulic mining, land reclamation, exhaust steam 
piping and refrigerating plants. One illustration of especial 
interest shows a system of water mains where spiral pipe was 
installed approximately 30 years ago. Sectional views of the 
pipe are shown, together with illustrations of special plate steel 
fittings in a great variety of sizes and styles. 


Marine Tachometer.—Industrial Instrument Company, 
Foxboro, Mass. Bulletin No. 33 calls attention to the Hutchin- 
son marine tachometer for indicating simultaneously at a num- 
ber of different points about a ship the direction and rate of 
rotation of the screws. This tachometer is described on page 
212 of this issue. 





Power Transmission Machinery.—Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Price-list of all classes of ma- 
chinery for transmission of power for 1910, superseding all 
previous catalogues. Size, 44% x 714 in.; 269 pages. In addi- 
tion to illustrating and giving the dimensions of patent cold 
rolled steel shafting, couplings, bearings, shafting hangers, 
pulleys, rope sheaves, belt tighteners, mule pulley stands, binder 
frames and guide pulleys, there are a number of tables showing 
the horsepower transmitted by different kinds and sizes of 
shafting and belts operating at various speeds, and an extract 
from a report of the late Prof. Robert H. Thurston, Cornell 
University, on a series of tests made on cold rolled steel. There 
are a number of half-tone and line illustrations scattered 


through the book. 
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New Publications. 


Gas, Gasoline and Oil Engines. By Gardner D. His- 
cox, M. E. Size, 6 x 9% in.; pages, 484; illustra- 
tions, 410. Bound in cloth. Price, $2.50 net. Pub- 
lished by the Norman W. Henley Publishing Com- 
pany, 132 Nassau street, New York City. 


The eighteenth edition of this complete and prac- 
tical work treating of the entire field of the explosive 
motor and its applications has just been issued. This 
new edition has been revised and enlarged to bring it 
up to date by adding material that represents the latest 
standards of construction and operation of this type of 
motor and the production and uses of producer, suc- 
tion, blast furnace and coke oven gases. 

These gases are now coming to the front as sources 
of the economical development of power on a large 
scale and are being used more and more extensively 
each succeeding year. Crude petroleum, which has an 
increasing sphere of usefulness as the cheapest power 
fuel where the erection of gas plants is not convenient, 
comes in for a share of attention and the methods of 
converting it into power fuel are illustrated and de- 
scribed. 

The rules of the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers regarding the installation and management of gaso- 
line motors and the location and management of pro- 
ducer gas plants, with the special rules of the New 
York Board for gasoline engines installed in that city, 
are given in full. 

In the application of gas and gasoline engines to 
marine use a number of changes have been made dur- 
ing the last two years. Some of these have been in the 
nature of improved patterns of existing types, while 
others were entirely new designs. For farm and su- 
burban use the internal combustion engine has almost 
entirely superseded the windmill, and it is being em- 
ployed very extensively to drive portable machinery in 
place of the electric motor. Space is devoted to all 
these changes and new applications. 

A list of patents issued by the United States Patent 
Office covering gas, gasoline and oil engines and their 
accessories from 1875 to October, 1909, is also included 
in the book. 


Henley’s Encyclopedia of Practical Engineering and 
‘Allied Trades.—A reference work for the designer, 
draftsman, foreman, machinist, mechanical engineer 
and shop superintendent. Edited by Joseph G. Hor- 
ner, Assoc. Mem. Inst., Mech. Eng. Fifth and last 
volume. Size of each volume, 714 x 9 in.; 480 pages; 
profusely illustrated with 32 full page half-tone 
plates and numerous smaller illustrations. Half 
morocco. Price per volume, $6, and per set, $25. 
Publisher, the Norman W. Henley Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

This work is intendéd to cover the entire field of 
civil and mechanical engineering, and has been in prep- 
aration for some time by an editor and staff of assist- 
ants. The plan has been to make the articles brief, 
clear and explicit, and adapted to the needs of practi- 
cal men. So far as possible theory is subordinated to 
practice throughout the work, and unnecessary techni- 
calities and formule are avoided. It is hardly possi- 
ble for one to be fully informed in regard to all the 
branches of engineering, particularly because of the 
growth of its scope and the increase in specialization 
in the different branches of that profession, and the 
editor and his staff have endeavored to place at the 
command of a practical man in any particular line all 
the information regarding other fields that is of im- 
portance to him. 

Especially commendable is the method pursued in 
arranging the subject matter. Long articles on com- 
prehensive subjects have been avoided as far as pos- 
sible, and a brief treatment of the general subjects, 
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with more detailed articles under the different sub- 
heads, substituted. Terse definitions of the various 
technical terms are given and the illustrations are of a 
kind to appeal to the practical men for whom the 
work was brought out, being for the most part scale 
reductions of working drawings. 


The Transportation of Gases, Liquids and Solids.—By 
Oskar Nagel, Ph. D. Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 197; 
illustrations, 193. Cloth bound. Price, $2. Pub- 
lished by the author, P. O. Box 385, New York 
City. 

The application of steam, compressed air and water 
under pressure for transportation purposes has stead- 
ily increased during the last quarter century, but this 
is probably the first book containing descriptions of 
the machines used for this purpose, and should there- 
fore be welcome to chemical, metallurgical, mining, 
mechanical and civil engineers. 

The book is divided into six sections, each of which 
deals with one phase of the subject. The transporta- 
tion of the three classes of materials mentioned in the 
title is described in the first three divisions. Parts IV 
and V are devoted to the intimately related subjects 
of appliances for atomizing liquids and jet condensers 
respectively, while the last chapter deals with the 
theory of jet machines. In each section the theory, 
construction, operation and application of each piece 
of apparatus is described, and tables of capacities and 
dimensions are included. The book, intended primarily 
for the industrial engineer, is about equally valuable 
as a text book, as it gives both the fundamental princi- 
ples and the latest experimental data and applications. 

—_—_—__2-e____ 


Customs Decisiens. 


Cylindrical or Tabular Tanks or Vesseis, 

The Treasury Department has decided that the pro- 
vision in paragraph 151 of the tariff act of August 5, 
1909, providing for a rate of duty of 30 per cent. ad 
valorem on “cylindrical or tubular tanks or vessels 
for holding gas, liquids or other material, whether full 
or empty,” is not to be limited to tanks or vessels com- 
posed of iron or steel. Copper drums imported at 
New York filled with lemon oil or other merchandise 
are to be assessed with duty at the rate of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Parts of Things. 

In overruling a protest filed by F. B. Vandegrift & 
Co., the Board of United States General Appraisers 
holds that under the tariff enacted last year, parts of 
things, unless expressly provided for, will not be en- 
titled to classification at the same rate as the entirety. 
The issue came up over importations of parts of Goth- 
rough lace making machines, bobbins and carriages 
composed in part of metal. 

Duty was assessed at 45 per cent., under section 
199 of the act of 1909, the articles being regarded as 
articles of metal not specially provided for. On the 
other hand, the importers alleged that the goods are 
exempt from tax owing to the provision in paragraph 
197, which specifies that all embroidery machines or 
Lever or Gothrough lace making machines imported 
prior to January 1, 1911, shall be admitted free. An- 
other contention was that the parts are “ similar” in 
quality or use to the machines of which they are parts, 
and hence free. Neither of the claims made is regarded 
by General Appraiser Fischer in his decision for the 
board as controlling. In denying the importers’ claims 
the decision points out that the similitude clause is not 
applicable, because while the machines are specifically 
named for the benefit of free entry, the “ parts” are 
not. The General Appraiser adds that if Congress 
had intended to grant the “ parts” free entry, a pro- 
vision to that effect would have been incorporated in 
the new tariff. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New YorK, January 26, 1910. 

Business continues to be excellent despite the absence of 
railroad business and other large lists. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad has closed out some orders on the list men- 
tioned last week and all the business will be placed, it is 
understood, before the month is out. Other railroads that 
were expected to come forward by this time have not sent 
any inquiries to the trade, but the business is not greatly 
missed, as other interests are buying extensively. The gen- 
eral manufacturing field is calling for large quantities of 
equipment and small lists of eight and ten machines are 
coming in in good quantities. A remarkable feature of the 
business being done now is the fact that many of the in- 
quiries are sent to but one or two machinery houses, and 
prospective purchasers place more stress on the question 
of delivery than they do on the matter of price. In many 
instances machinery houses who were able to promise good 
deliveries have been given orders promptly and have later 
learned that they have had no competition on the contract 
in question. 

Machinery builders continue to experience difficulty in 
getting both iron and steel castings, and this condition will 
probably continue for some time to come, aS many manu- 
facturers of castings are ordered up as far ahead as they 
will accept business. The demand for power equipment is 
getting better and a number of large sales have been re- 
ported in this vicinity during the last week. The Eastern 
steel making companies are buying heavily just now, and 
manufacturers of rolling mill equipment, power apparatus, 
coal handling and conveying equipment and other lines of 
heavy machinery are especially busy in executing orders. 
All things considered, it is now apparent that the business 
done in January so far as the machinery trade is concerned 
will be exceptionally heavy. 

Among the live inquiries now in the market are requests 
from the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company and the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company for bids on a small number of 
machine tools for early delivery. 

Attention has been called before to the plans of the 
American Locomotive Company for enlarging its automobile 
manufacturing department, which has been in contemplation 
for some time. It is now definitely stated that the company 
has decided to spend $500,000 in this expansion, and ground 
is to be broken shortly for the erection of new buildings 
adjoining the present automobile plant at Providence, R. I. 
It is understood that an additional $150,000 will shortly be 
spent for new tools and machinery, and it is anticipated that 
the new building will be completed by midsummer, as the 
company expects to more than double its present yearly out- 
put in 1911. The Alco factory, at Providence, is now great- 
ly congested and the company is making no locomotives 
there. A number of old buildings where locomotives were 
formerly manufactured have been taken over by the auto- 
mobile department. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railway Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., is having plans prepared for large shops which 
are to be erected at Boyles, Ala. The plans include the con- 
struction of a power house and a large amount of machinery 
equipment will be required. An appropriation of $654,000 
has been authorized for the erection and equipment of the 
repair shops and when the plans are completed they will be 
turned over to Superintendent T. E. Brooks, Birmingham, 
Ala., who will ask for bids for the erection of the works. 

The Erie Engine Works, Erie, Pa., is arranging for the 
erection of a new foundry building, and will shortly be in 
the market for cupolas, rattlers; sand blasts, sand mixers 
and other foundry appliances. No engines, boilers or air 
compressors will be needed, as they have already been ar- 
ranged for. 

As a result of an explosion in the Edison Blectrie Light 
Works at Paterson, N. J., four large boilers were wrecked 
and other power equipment was so badly damaged that the 
company will be obliged to make heavy expenditures for 
machinery in order to put the plant in shape again. 

The Machinery Equipment Company, a recently incor- 
porated organization, has opened offices at 30 Church street, 
New. York, and will handle the exclusive agency for the 
Anderson mold ramming machine. The company will repre- 
sent manufacturers of foundry equipment and supplies, and 
will also sell cranes, cars, locomotives, machine shop and 
power plant equipment. George B. Baker is president and 
treasurer; R. C. McWade, vice-president, and B. D. Powel- 
son, secretary. 

The Superior Motor & Vehicle Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
recently referred to in T’he Iron Age, has secured a site on 
Elmwood avenue and will proceed immediately to erect a 
plant. The first building will be four stories, 70 x 400 ft., 
and a power house of sufficient size. Later another building, 
70 x 500 ft., will be erected. Charles B. Kane is general 
manager. 

G. W. Varn and-associates, Valdosta, Ga., have bought 
the plants of the Valdosta Ice & Mfg. Company and the Con- 
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solidated Ice & Fuel Company and have formed a new com- 
pany known as the Consolidated Ice & Fuel Company. The 
capacity of the present lighting and power plant will be 
immediately doubled, requiring considerable new equipment. 

The Tidewater Power Company, Wilmington, N. C., 
will open bids February 2 for equipment which will in- 
clude one 20-in. drill press, a turning and boring lathe for 
car wheels, not to exceed 36 in. in diameter, and one 
hydraulic wheel press for wheels, not to exceed 36 in. In 
diameter, sem 

The Continental Coal Corporation, James Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is spending about $50,000 on improve- 
ments, including an electric power and lighting plant. _ 

The Victor Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa., will rebuild 
its plant recently burned. Very little new equipment will 
be required. 

One or more machines for the shop, including a planer, 
will be purchased about February 1 by the Stuart & Peter- 
son Company, Burlington, N. J. 

A boiler of 150 to 200 hp. will be purchased shortly by 
the Eagle Iron & Brass Foundry, Passaic, N. J. 

The New South Plow Works, Columbus, Miss., which 
has been closed for some years, will probably be operated 
again in the near future, Considerable new equipment will 
need to be provided. 

Construction is now well under way of the new Birming- 
ham Rail & Locomotive Works, North Birmingham, Ala., 
which will be one of the best equipped plants of its size in 
the world. Not all of the apparatus needed has as yet been 
secured. 

The Gustafson Mfg. Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
which has recently taken orders for a large number of in- 
dustrial cars to be used in and about plants of almost every 
description, is reported to feel the necessity of enlarging its 
works, with consequent need, by fall, of an extensive line of 
equipment. 

A wagon factory, with the best modern machine equip- 
ment will be established at Etowah, Ga., by the Etowah 
Vehicle Mfg. Company. 

A large addition may be built this spring to the plant 
of the Jamestown Metal Furniture Company, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Motor drive of machinery will be provided for in 
all future extensions. 

A new pumping station for high duty engine will be 
built this year by the Reading, Pa., Water Company. 

Some extension of its manufacturing facilities, including 
the probable erection of shop additions, will need to be made 
before long by the Ludlow Valve Mfg. Company, Troy, N. Y., 
to provide for handling the volume of profitable business 
offered. 

From Crystal: River, Fla., it is reported that the large 
Dixon Cedar Pencil Factory, which recently burned there 
with loss of $500,000, will be rebuilt. 

O. P. Heath & Co., Charlotte, N. C., are expected to be 
in the market before long for hydraulic turbines and gen- 
erators of 2000 kw., having acquired the power rights near 
Erwin, Tenn. One or more factories will be built in the 
vicinity. 

The McNabb Iron Works, which has been organized at 
Atlanta, Ga., will build automobiles. Plans for the neces- 
sary equipment are not fully completed. 

A large new factory, with power plant, motors, blower 
and sprinkler systems and equipment of special machinery, 
will be built by H. H. Gray’s Sons at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Two boilers to furnish 300 hp., engine and dynamo are 
required by Dey Bros. & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for a new 
private plant. 

W. Edgar Reed, Machesney Building, Pittsburgh, is 
asking for estimates for furnishing and installing the equip- 
ment in the power plant of the Millvale Electric Light & 
Power plant, Millvale, Pa., as follows: Steel frame and 
brick addition to building, 30 x 40 ft., 200 hp. boiler, 180 
hp. steam engine, feedwater heater, alternators, are lighting 
system, piping and fittings. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, is 
placing orders for equipment for the machine shop of its 
new plant at Aliquippa, Pa. Last week the Fairbanks 
Company, Pittsburgh, shipped for this shop five Prentice 
high speed lathes, each of which is motor driven. 

Considerable new equipment of a special kind will prob- 
ably be required by the Linoleum Mfg. Company, Linoleum, 
Staten Island, N. Y., for rebuilding its $50,000 plant, which 
was destroyed by fire January 25. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaco, ILt., January 25, 1910. 

The machinery trade presents no unusual features, but 
business has been very good this month and indications are 
multiplying that the machine tool manufacturers will have 
a good year. In milling machines not much more business 
can be taken for 1910 delivery, and in other lines the sales 
of high class machines make a very satisfactory total for 
the month. Two new automobile plants of large size will 
require equipment this year, one at Detroit and one at 
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Racine, and even at this time, an off season for the pur- 
chase of automobile shop equipment, good scattering orders 
are received from concerns that bought heavily last summer. 
The railroads are getting so far behind with their shop work 
that their equipment is getting into bad condition and the 
longer they let it go the more difficult it will become for 
them to get back to a reasonable state of efficiency. Hun- 
dreds of locomotives have been put out of service by the 
heavy work of clearing the tracks of snow this winter, and 
even passenger equipment is running down on some of the 
best of the. Western roads because their shops cannot keep 
up with the demands on them. Manufacturers throughout 
the West are generally showing more confidence in the 
future and are going forward with new plants and ex- 
tensions. ‘The best evidence that the metal working in- 
dustries are working at full capacity is found in the fact 
that the greatest shortage of steel is found in the grades 
which enter into machine construction and other products 
which require machine work in the shops. Altogether the 
machine tool trade seems to rest on a very sound founda- 


tion. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has not yet 
purchased the tools on the list which it sent out recently, 
and it is understood that two or three months may be re- 
quired to check up the bids received and come to a decision. 

The'Great Western Railroad is in the market for five or 
six machines. 

The Davenport Locomotive Works, Davenport, Iowa, has 
let the contract for two additions to its plant, one of which 
will be used for a machine and erection shop and will be 
175 x 300 ft. and the other a blacksmith shop and hammer 
building 100 x 200 ft. Both of the buildings will be of steel 
construction with concrete foundations and will be erected 
on ground adjoining the present buildings. It is estimated 
that the two additions will cost about $95,000 and work 
upon them will begin immediately. 

The Prime Steel Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is prepar- 
ing plans for the erection of a $10,000 addition to its 
foundry together with a large core room. New equipment 
to be installed will consist of a 20-ton open hearth furnace, 
cranes and other accessories, most of which has been pur- 
chased with the exception of the locomotive crane. 

The American Locomotive Company is erecting at the 
corner of Michigan avenue and Twenty-fifth street, Chicago, 
a three-story building to be used as a branch establishment 
for the Alco cars. The building will have a salesroom on 
the ground floor and a storage room for demonstrating and 
used cars on the second floor. The necessity of more ade- 
quate facilities for handling its trade in the Middle West 
which the company considers very important, led it to make 
this move in order to take better care of its customers. 

The Prothero-McGinnis Auto & Machine Company, Bara- 
boo, Wis., is having erected a new building of fireproof con- 
struction, which it will occupy as a garage and machine 
shop. The new building will be steam heated and will be 
equipped to do repairs and machine work. 

M. V. Cheesman & Co., Mishawaka, Ind., manufacturers 
of heavy sheet iron and structural steel work, are adding to 
their plant a foundry and expect to be able to turn out both 
gray and malleable castings by April 15. 

The Peru Auto Parts Mfg. Company, Peru, Ind., re- 
cently organized and capitalized at $60,000, has purchased 
the Brownell factory buildings at that place, in which it is 
installing machinery for the manufacture of automobile 
axles. The capacity of the plant is about 40 axles a day 
with’a working force of about 250 employees. The com- 
pany is at present working upon a rush order of 5000 axles 
to be completed by July next, which will be followed by an 
order of 10,000 axles to be delivered by July, 1911. 

Chas. C. Moore & Co., engineers, Seattle, Wash., have 
secured a contract involving an expenditure of more than 
$250,000 from the British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Ltd., Vancouver, for the installation of an auxiliary 
steam station. The plant will have a rated capacity of 
4000 kw., and will be equipped with Babcock & Wilcox 
boilers, stokers, reinforced concrete stack, breeching, piping, 
Wheeler surface condensers, air pumps, and other auxiliaries, 

The McKeen Motor Car Company, Omaha, Neb., advises 
that it expects to occupy the buildings which are soon to 
be vacated by the Union Pacific Railroad, for the manufac- 
ture of its motor cars. 

Improvements aggregating $15,000 will soon be made at 
the plant of the Paris Electric Light Company, Paris, Ky. 
The capacity of the plant will be enlarged so as to pro- 
vide a day current which will necessitate the installation 
of new boilers, engines, generators and feed water heaters. 
It is understood that none of this equipment has been pur- 
chased as yet. 

The E-Z Opener Bag Company, Taylorville, Ill., is con- 
templating the erection of an addition to its paper mill to 
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cost $150,000. The new mill will be equipped throughout 
with new and modern machinery and contract for the build- 
ings will be let as soon as the weather will permit of carry- 
ing on the work. Contracts for a large part of the equip- 
ment have already been placed. 

The Marion Shoe Company, Marion, Ind., is erecting 1 
new factory building 47 x 285 ft. The company is operating 
at present in a small building, but upon removal to its new 
factory will extend its line of machinery to accommodate 
its enlarged capacity. Equipment to be purchased con- 
sists of shafting and belting, sprinkler system and steam 
heating apparatus. 

The New Process Steel Company, Hastings, Mich., has 
secured a site containing three acres adjoining its present 
location which it will utilize for further expansion and the 
enlarging of buildings which it now has under construction 
for the manufacture of high grade malleable castings. The 
company will make a complete line of material for manu- 
facturers of automobiles and pneumatic tools. The three 
buildings now being erected by the company will be ready 
for occupancy by February 15, and will be used to manu- 
facture malleable steel castings in connection with crucible 
steel product. 

The Boynton Wool Scouring Company, 1068 North 
Branch street, Chicago, has secured a lot 180 x 300 ft. in 
the central manufacturing district on which it will locate 
its establishment. The buildings to be erected will con- 
sist of a three-story warehouse containing 40,000 sq. ft. and 
a three-story building for machinery and storage, 60 x 200 
ft. and a one-story power house. It is estimated that the 
buildings will cost about $75,000. This is the third wool 
concern to locate in the central manufacturing district 
within twelve months, the National Wool Warehouse Com- 
pany having erected a $200,000 building early in 1909, and 
Sigmund Silberman is now building a warehouse to cost 
$100,000. 


Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 25, 1910. 

No transactions of important interest have been reported: 
in the local machinery market. Inquiry, however, has: 
improved somewhat, although the demand has been con- 
fined principally to minor lists and single tools. Some 
buying of odd tools by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has been reported, while inquiries. for heavy boring mills 
and locomotive wheel turning lathes for the same company 
have been estimated upon by several makers and merchants 
in this district. Bids have, in several instances, been pre- 
pared against the recent inquiries of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, but nothing definite has developed in that direc- 
tion. The volume of prospective business is steadily in- 
creasing, several concerns having under consideration the 
extension of their plants, in instances covering fairly good 
machine tool requirements, but plans have not yet developed 
sufficiently to make the same public. The large number of 
garages being built by various automobile interests is en- 
couraging to the trade, as, in most instances, it represents 
a purchase of at least a few tools for repair work. Mer- 
chants report a fair run of general business during the week; 
in some cases quite a good range of sales have been made, 
mostly of tools of medium size, although sales of one or two 
heavy tools have been announced, Manufacturers, in the 
majority of cases, report a slight but fairly steady increase 
of orders booked. Heavy lathe makers have order books 
comparatively well filled, although the demand for light 
lathes has been less pronounced. The demand for heavy 
special tools for railroad and iron and steel work of the 
larger type is reported as being good, with a tendency 
toward greater activity. The greater number of tool makers 
are operating plants comparatively close to normal capacity, 
and, in some instances, the scarcity of good mechanics con- 
tinues. For some classes of equipment delayed deliveries 
are still a factor and shipment dates, particularly on milling 
machines, are becoming more extended. The foreign de- 
mand shows no betterment, export business remaining dull 
and, in many lines, at a standstill. 

A fair day to day business continues to be done in 
second-hand machine tools. The demand is confined to no 
particular line, but covers the general field of wood and 
metal working machinery. Second-hand boilers and engines 
have been in moderate demand, there being a tendency for 
this class of business to fall somewhat during the winter 
months. Builders of new equipment of the latter class re- 
port a good volume of inquiries and some fair sized busi- 
ness has been recently placed. 

i The foundry trade reports no particular change in con- 
ditions. Steel casting plants are fully engaged, although 
not all of the gray iron foundries are yet running at normal 
capacity. A fairly active demand for machinery castings is 
reported. 

Walter G. Tatnall, 1502 Real Estate Trust Building, has 
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taken the agency for the American Regenerator Company, 
Chicago, Ill., system of deriving power from exhaust steam, 
and will represent that concern in eastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 

The Town Council of Lewisburg, Union County, Pa., 
has under consideration the construction of a municipal 
water plant. 

The I. H. Johnson, Jr., Company, Inc., has a large 
number of orders on its books for special heavy lathes for 
various classes of work. The demand recently has run to 
tools of the heavier type, those of the medium and smaller 
sizes moving but slowly. There is a continued good demand 
and the outlook for business during the coming year is 
decidedly bright. 

The Carpenter Steel Company, Reading Pa., has a large 
amount of business on hand, employing some 1000 to 1100 
men, but has not gone on three 8-hour turns as recently 
stated in the daily papers, except in one or two instances 
to balance its output, and that but temporarily. The com- 
pany has a number of extensive orders on its books from the 
Government and from automobile builders. 

The Wetherill Finished Castings Company is building a 
60 ft. extension to its plant at Richmond street and Erie 
avenue, which will enable it to double its present capacity. 
It is the intention of the company to equip the addition 
with improved apparatus, and it expects later to be in the 
market for additional machinery, the nature and quality of 
which has not yet been decided upon. 

In the list of charters recently granted by the Pennsy]l- 
vania authorities three were for automobile concerns in 
this city: The Carlson Motor Vehicle Company, capital 
$10,000, the incorporators being Philip S. Smith, Mt. Airy, 
Pa.; Charles A. Carlson, Brooklyn, N. Y., and E. W. 
Crosby, Philadelphia, Pa. The announcement of this com- 
pany’s recent purchase of the plant of the late Wolff Process 
Company was lately mentioned in these columns. Another 
new concern is the Bergdoll-Hall Motor Company, capital 
$25,000, incorporated by Albert A. Hall, J. Hall and C. A. 
Bergdoll, of this city. The third concern was the Chalmers- 
Hipple Motor Company, capital $50,000, F. W. Adams and 
G. W. Hipple, Philadelphia, Pa., and Hugh Chalmers, 
Detroit, Mich., incorporators. 

Connery & Co., Ltd. Ninth and Master streets, have 
purchased land comprising about two and a half acres at 
Second and Luzerne streets, and will erect thereon a foundry 
and machine shop for the manufacture of heavy castings in 
connection with its boiler business. The equipment for the 
plant has not yet been decided upon. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, Mass., January 25, 1910. 

The sale of the machine tools constituting the equip- 
ment of the plant of the Napier Motor Company, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., which has just been concluded, is a striking 
commentary on the market. The Eliot National Bank re- 
ceived sealed bids from dealers and users. originally asking 
figures on the equipment complete, but later, in response to 
requests, receiving bids on detached lots and individual tools. 
The dealers’ estimate of the value averaged about $14,000. 
The total price received was approximately $22,000. Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia dealers got some machines, but the 
greater part went to users. The price was not very much 
below what new tools would have cost, though most of the 
machines were more than five years old. 

Boston machinery dealers report a slight let-up in or- 
ders, for which they are unable to account. However, they 
believe it to be only a temporary condition. The supply 
houses are very busy indeed. The shops and factories are 
buying in larger lots replenishing their sadly depleted stores, 
in a sense of full confidence in the future. The closing 
three months of 1909 equalled the average of the months 
of 1906, and January promises to maintain the mark. 

Much satisfaction is expressed in the trade that one of 
the great battleships for the Argentine navy will be built 
at the yards of the Fore River Shipbuilding Company, 
Quincy, Mass. This means the placing of a large amount 
of business through New England offices, including the ma- 
chine tool equipment, which is an order worth getting. 

A canvass by the Board of Trade of Hartford, Conn., 
revealed the fact that $600,000 will be spent in enlarging 
the city’s industries during the year, almost all of it in 
metal lines. According to this statement the Pope Mfg. 
Company will spend $150,000, the Hartford Machine Screw 
Company a like amount, the Terry Steam Turbine Company 
is doubling its capacity by the purchase of new equipment, 
the Columbia Motor Car Company, formerly the Electric 
Vehicle Company, will put in some $50,000 new machinery ; 
the Merrow Machine Company, textile machinery, will spend 
$15,000 in enlargements, and the Whitney Mfg. Company 
will probably add to its plant, room being needed for the 
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manufacturing expansion of a very rapidly increasing busi- 
ness. The new foundry of the Standard Foundry Company 
has already been mentioned. The Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany is at present engaged in increasing its capacity in a 
large way. 

The Walker Grinder Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
brought out a new machine known as a single stroke sur- 
face grinder for grinding such work as piston rings, thrust 
collars, small dies and milling saws. An important feature 
of the tool is its control by a single lever, which performs 
the functions of starting and stopping the work spindle, 
switching on and off the electric current for the magnetic 
chuck, and for automatically demagnetizing the chuck face 
in order that the work may be removed easily and without 
scratching. The chuck itself is of a new type, and a novelty 
is a system of chuck ventilation for use with wet grinders. 

An important consolidation of Maine power projects 
has been effected, by which the Maine Central Power Com- 
pany has been organized succeeding the Messalonskee 
Electric Company, Waterville, and taking over the owner- 
ship of the Fort Halifax Power Company, Winslow; 
Sebasticook Water Power Company, Pittsfield, and the 
Sebasticook Water Power Company, Benton. The new 
company will also have a controlling interest in the Bing- 
ham Electric Company, Kennebec Light & Heat Company, 
and the water power of the Dunn Edge Tool Company, Oak- 
land. This means the control of developed hydraulic plants 
of 6450 hp. and of steam plants aggregating 2200 hp., 
together with 23,000 hp. of undeveloped water rights. It 
will have franchise rights in Oakland, Hallowell, Farming- 
dale, Pittsfield, Burnham, Augusta, Gardiner, Randolph, 
Pittston, Togus, Chelsea, Richmond, Manchester, Winthrop, 
Bingham, Waterville, Fairfield, Benton and Winslow. 

Announcements of industrial projects outside of metal 
lines include the following: Samoset Company, Woonsocket, 
R, I., spinning mill, 113 x 157 ft., three stories and base- 
ment, brick and steel; W. W. Windle, Millbury, Mass., wool 
scouring, addition 40 x 56 ft., three stories; Brockton Rand 
Company, Brockton, Mass., shoes, addition 40 x 100 ft., four 
stories; Liquid Carbonic Company, Chicago, plant at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to cost $100,000; Kilburn Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., increase in capital stock from $750,000 to $1,500,000, 
to erect new mill to contain 50,000 spindles; Downer, Hawes 
& Co., Bridgeport, Conn., corsets, new factory, details of 
which are not prepared; United States Worsted Company, 
Lawrence, Mass., tentative plans for new mill, to be erected 
on land just acquired; E. E. Taylor Shoe Company, New 
Bedford, Mass., boiler and engine house, and large four and 
five story addition; T. D. Barry Company, Brockton, Mass., 
addition; Merchants’ Freezing & Cold Storage Company, 
Providence, R. I., storehouse, 50 x 100 ft., six stories; Baer 
Bros., Stamford, Conn., bronze powders, building, 25 x 75 
ft., two stories; N. D. Cass Company, Athol, Mass., toys, 
addition, 50 x 100 ft., four stories; Crane & Co., Dalton, 
Mass., paper, large addition to Governor mill, Coltsville. 

The Robb-Mumford Boiler Company, South Framingham, 
Mass., has sent an announcement to the trade stating that 
D. W. Robb, the president'and managing director of the 
company, will have the generul management of the business ; 
William H. Walker has been appointed sales manager, with 
headquarters at the Boston office, 923-924 Board of Trade 
Building, and Harry V. Brady, who has had charge of the 
shops for the past year and a half, has been made super- 
intendent of the South Framingham works. 

The Rockwell Silver Company, Meriden, Conn., has in- 
creased its capital stock, with the purpose of enlarging the 
plant and its producing capacity. 

The Perkins Machine Company, Warren, Mass., manu- 
facturer of presses, is issuing a series of bulletins, each 
giving complete specifications of one model in all of its sizes 
with much detail. 

The Neo-Lithic Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has’ been 
organized in Connecticut to manufacture a cement stone, 
with works on the dock opposite the Union Station. The 
company has an authorized capital stock of $100,000. The 
incorporators are J. H. Flood, F. M. Patterson and Fred- 
eric A. Bartlett, all of Bridgeport. 

The Safety Switch & Signal Company, 2 Rector street, 
New York, has organized under Connecticut laws and will 
operate a factory at Saugatuck, Conn., for the manufacture 
of electric track switches and automatic block signals. F. 
M. Raymond, Westport, Conn., is the president; M. E. T. 
Brown, Norwalk, Conn., treasurer, and J. W. Putnam, Hast 
Orange, N. J., secretary and general manager. 

A project is on foot at Orange, Mass., to establish a large 
woodworking plant, with the special purpose of supplying 
cabinet work for the New Home Sewing Machine Company. 

The Willimantic Machine Company, Willimantic, Conn., 
is to erect new shops on a site just acquired on Milk street. 
The building will probably be 50 x 200 ft., two stories. The 
building now occupied has been sold, making it necessary 
for the company to secure new quarters. 

The Hendee Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass., manufac- 
turer of motor cycles, is building special combustion engines 
for vse in aeroplanes. 

L. G. Kivve, formerly treasurer of the Wheeler Con- 
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denser & Engineering Company, New York, has been made 
assistant manager of the Warren Steam Pump Company, 
Warren, Mass., and will have charge of the business when- 
ever Frank F. Phinney, the manager, is absent. At the 
annual meeting of the company, January 19, Mr. Phinney 
was elected president and treasurer, the other directors being 
George W. Welles, Southbridge, Mass.; L. A. Gendron, B. 
O. Gage and W. L. Curtis, all of Warren. The company’s 
shops have been running overtime for two months, the de- 
mand being for all types of pumps. The company is build- 
ing pumps for the battleship Utah, and for the three colliers 
under construction by the Maryland Steel Company. 

The Ellis Company, New Haven, Conn., will be in the 
market for an entire new equipment, which will go into its 
factory at Hinsdale, N. H., where the business will be 
moved in the near future. The company will manufacture 
screw drivers, including an autodriver and a patented set, 
together with a line of machinists’ specialties and the Lips- 
comb disk screw calk. No list of machinery has been pre- 
pared. The Ellis Company is a new Connecticut corpora- 
tion, organized to conduct the selling end of the Ellis Tool 
& Supply Company, New Haven, and to establish the Hins- 
dale plant. Charles E. Jennings, Jr., West Haven, Conn., 
is the president; Walter L. Todd, Hinsdale, vice-president ; 
Lloyd BE. Jennings, Yalesville, Conn., secretary; Edward L. 
Clark, Jr., Orange, Conn., treasurer, and Fred W. Colton, 
Hinsdale, assistant secretary and treasurer. The company 
will occupy what is known as the Haile & Frost mill at 
Hinsdale. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 25, 1910. 
Railroads and car manufacturers are gradually coming 
into the market for additional shop equipment and local 
manufacturers of heavy forging machinery and punches and 
shears report an improvement in, orders as well as good in- 
quiries, the outlook being better than it has for some time 
for those classes of machinery. The demand for cranes has 


also improved since the first of the year and orders for hoists 
are plentiful. The demand for locomotive cranes is also 
good. 

While a better volume of business is coming to builders 
of special machinery, the demand for standard tools is still 
quiet, according to the reports of the local machinery houses. 
Inquiries are slightly better, but orders have been generally 
light since the first of the year, not much business coming 
out except in orders for single tools. Indications, though, 
point to an early improvement. Following the spurt of buy- 
ing by some of the automobile manufacturers who placed 
orders in December for the manufacture of their 1911 out- 
put there has not been much of a demand from that source, 
but several automobile companies are expected to come in 
the market soon for additional machinery for plant exten- 
sions. The demand for planers, which has been very light, 
shows some improvement. 

The demand for second-hand machinery is only fair, but 
the supply is so limited that buyers are having trouble in 
finding what they want. 

The general manufacturing situation continues as good 
as during the latter part of last year. Plants generally are 
running at full capacity and with a good volume of work 
ahead. Skilled machinists are still scarce. Makers of drills, 
cutters and other small tools are crowded with orders. 

Reports received from the builders of marine engines 
along the lake ports indieate that they are all well filled 
with work. 

The Tran-Cais Time Recorder Company, Cleveland, has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $100,000, to manufac- 
ture time recorders and computing machines. The company, 
which is located at 521 Citizen’s Building, has established a 
temporary plant at 3945 West Twenty-fifth street. It is the 
intention to erect a plant in the spring in Cleveland or 
vicinity. The plant will include a machine shop and a wood- 
working shop. The officers of the company are William 
Greif, president ; Frank Cais, vice-president ; M. T. Williams, 
secretary, and P. B. Williams, treasurer and general man- 
ager. 

The Ohio Ceramic Engineering Company, Cleveland, re- 
ports a good demand for industrial cars. This company, in 
addition to some smaller orders, has received during the 
past few days contracts for 400 coal mining cars for the 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Company for 
use at its properties at California, Pa., and for 315 cars 
for the Harbison & Walker Refractories Company of Pitts- 
burgh. This company has just completed an order for 250 
mine cars for the Pittsburgh & Buffalo Company. 

The demand for sugar making and refining machinery 
has improved materially as compared with the past two 
years, according to the reports of the Kilby Mfg. Company, 
Cleveland, which has recently taken some good sized orders 
for that class of equipment. All of these orders are domes- 
tic ones, being mostly for extensions to existing plants. 

It is reported from Detroit, Mich., that the Gemmer Mfg. 
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Company of that city, manufacturer of automobile parts, is 
planning a large addition to its plant, which will about 
double its present capacity, and has a list out of 97 machine 
tools for May delivery. A small portion of these are under- 
stood to have already been purchased. 

The Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Company, Cleveland, re- 
ports that it was never before as busy as at present. This 
company has all it can do in its malleable castings depart- 
ment and is well filled with orders for chain hoists, for which 
the demand at present is very active. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Cleveland, re- 
ports a very good demand for locomotive cranes and small 
handling equipment. Its plant is well filled with this class 
of work and is now being run at full capacity on single turn. 

The Duncan Company, Toledo, Ohio, has been incorpo- 
rated, with $50,000 capital, to manufacture drop and other 
forgings and do a general machine shop business. It is an- 
nounced that the company will take over the present Duncan 
plant at 510-522 Water street, the output of which will be 
increased. The incorporators are Francis J. Duncan, Leon- 
ard Baurotts, Aaron Chesbrough, Richard Kirkley and Frank 
H. Geer. 

The Kent Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, will add to 
its equpiment and is in the market for a precision boring 
machine, grinder, 18-in. lathe and a No. 3 milling machine. 

The Case Crane Company, Columbus, Ohio, has decided 
to expend about $10,000 for additional machine shop equip- 
ment, and will soon be in the market for milling machines, 
shapers, radial drills, lathes and turret machinery. 

The G. H. Williams Company, Cleveland, maker of clam 
shell buckets, has taken out incorporation papers under the 
above name and is capitalized at $10,000. The incorporators 
are G. H. Williams, C. C. Williams, J. H. Mathews, EB. P. 
Lord and J. H. Stillman. 

The Lewis Corrugated Culvert Company, Elyria, Ohio, 
has increased its capital from $10,000 to $100,000. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, January 25, 1910. 

Although the tone of the market is quite as strong as 
last week, actual transactions in the machine tools have been 
fewer. There have been some sales of special tools and many 
inquiries received which give good promise of future busi- 
ness. Manufacturers attribute the present lull to finishing 
up of inventories, meetings of stockholders and directors, 
salesmen’s conferences, &c., and believe that just as soon as 
these annual trade functions are out of the way there will 
be a general revival all over the country. 

The best records for the new year so far have probably 
been made by the manufacturers of sheet metal working 
machinery. One large local concern reports every department 
fully engaged and some fine orders on hand for early deliv- 
ery. This concern found, after the completion of its annual 
inventory, that 130 more machines had been made and de- 
livered in 1909 than the previous year. Lathe manufactur- 
ers report a goodly number of scattering small sales for the 
week, with some pending business from large manufacturing 
companies still unplaced. Manufacturers of planers, radial 
drills and heavier types of special machinery are satisfied 
with inquiries coming in, and builders of milling machines, 
under the impetus of increased forces and improved facilities 
in every department, are gradually reducing the time on ex- 
tended deliveries. 

With the jobbing foundries expansion has been constant 
and unremitting since the first of the year, for the reason 
that machine tool builders are urging deliveries on castings in 
order that they may have a supply on hand constantly. 

The dealer’s experience has been largely the same as the 
manufacturer in the machine tool line. There have been 
some satisfactory inquiries, and on the strength of the im- 
proving tone generally dealers have been filling up depleted 
stock floors as rapidly as possible. Opinions of tool manu- 
facturers in the Cincinnati District are divided as to the 
satisfying of dealers’ demands for steck. A few of the larger 
manufacturers, recalling the experience of 1907, are dis- 
couraging stock orders, while others are taking these orders 
in a limited way, and so far as deliveries may be regulated, 
to their convenience and liking. 

On the recommendation of President E. H. Hargrave of 
the Cincinnati Tool Company, the Manufacturers’ Club of 
Cincinnati will work out a scheme of developing foreign 
trade along practical lines. At an experience meeting of the 
organization, the first to be held under the new administra- 
tion, of which W. F. Robertson of the Robertson Iron & 
Steel Company is the head, it was determined to inject new 
life into the organization. This will be accomplished along 
some original lines soon to be announced. At the February 
meeting Congressman Nicholas Longworth will be the 
speaker and his subject “ The New Corporation Tax.” 

The convention of the division superintendents, managers 
and sales agents of the 8S. F. Bowser Oil Tank Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., which was concluded last week, proved 
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one of the most pleasant functions in the history of the con- 
cern. It was the first convention held by the men since 
1906. A banquet was given at the Hotel Anthony on Friday 
‘evening, at which S. F. Bowser presided as toastmaster. 
The delegates were taken over the city in special cars and 
prizes were distributed for records made in the sales de- 
partments. Boston won the first, a handsome silver cup, and 
the Toronto division received the second. 

Both Alliance and Warren, Ohio, are making efforts to 
secure the location of the new plant of the Seneca Chain 
Company, which was destroyed by fire at Kent, Ohio, last 
year. Liberal subscription to the stock will have to be made 
by citizens of Kent to hold the proposition. 

The Lima, Ohio, Contractors’ Supply Company, or- 
ganized in November, 1907, by W. T. Agerter of the Lima 
Locomotive & Machine Company, George Feltz, A. C. Feltz 
and C. L. Moore, has acquired the plant of the Delphos 
Foundry & Mfg. Company in Delphos, Ohio. The foundry 
will be utilized to make the castings for the stone crushing 
and earth removing machinery manufactured at Kennett 
Square, Pa. Cast iron culvert pipe will also be manu- 
factured at the plant. The new company will also make 
castings for the Swink Printing Press Company of Delphos. 
Andrew Heimgartner, one of the old owners, will be the 
foreman under the new management. 

The Bass Foundry & Machine Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has booked an order for a self-supporting steel stack 
of unusual dimensions for a Western manufacturing concern. 
It will be 125 ft. high and will have a diameter of 5 ft. 6 in. 
at the top and 11 ft. at the base. 

At the annual meeting of the directors of the Huron 
Steel & Iron Company of Maine, and the Huron Steel & 
Iron Company of New York, the former the owners, the lat- 
ter operators of the steel plant in Norwalk, Ohio, Dr. Oliver 
M. Lau of Detroit was elected president, succeeding Charles 
R. Brown, and H. E. Frazier, vice-president and general 
manager, and Everett Gill, secretary and treasurer. The 
new president was one of the receivers for the old Norwalk 
Steel & Iron Company and William Kavanaugh Company, 
the property of which was afterward purchased in bank- 
ruptey by the Huron Steel & Iron Company. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Dayton, 
Ohio, Globe Iron Works, C. P. Folsom was elected presi- 
dent; F. W. Huber, vice-president; A. C. Daugherty, secre- 
tary and treasurer. These with the following directors con- 
stitute the new board: R. R. Dickey, E. M. Thresher, H. C. 
Graves, Jr., and D. C. De Vine. 

The Osvorn & Sexton Machinery Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, secured the entire contract for the machinery equip- 
ment of the new planing mill of the Jewett Car Company 
at Newark, N. J., which was destroyed by fire a few weeks 
ago. The contract amounted to over $26,000, which is said 
to be the largest let in the State for several years. 

The stocks of the Buckeye Tool & Supply Company and 
the Columbus Tool & Supply Company at Columbus, Ohio, 
have been sold at receiver’s sale in that city to parties who 
will close them out at special sale in that city. The stocks 
include tools, factory, mill and mine supplies in great 
‘variety. , 

The Concrete Mixing Machine Company is the name of 
a new company recently organized at Bluffton, Ind., and an- 
nounced for an early beginning of ‘active operation. 

It is announced from Wabash, Ind., that the new plant 
of the Diehl Machine Works Company, which will manufac- 
ture automobile parts and special tools and parts, is to be 
started before February 1. 

It is understood that the Chicago men represented by A. 
B. Neumann, the consulting engineer who purchased the 
plant of P. P. Mast & Co. at Springfield, Ohio, January 22, 
will, if their purchase is confirmed by the court, make ar- 
rangements for operating the concern at once. It is reported 
that approximately $75,000 worth of material to take care 
of orders already on hand has been purchased. 

A Cincinnati branch of the National Sales Managers’ 
Association has been organized, with the following officers: 
President, A. C. Secrest of Lippincott & Co.; first vice- 
president, C. A. Hartupes of the Diem & Wing Paper Com- 
pany; second vice-president, J. M. Furnas of the American 
Multigraph Company; third vice-president, W. H. Miller 
of the Printing Machinery Company; secretary, H. J. Wes- 
sel of Lutz & Schramm; treasurer, J. C. Richardson of the 
Queen City Supply Company. 





Milwaukee Machinery Market. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., January 25, 1910. 

Machine tool builders in this section of the country, in- 
cluding some of those in States adjacent to Wisconsin, are 
beginning to manifest reluctance toward closing contracts at 
present prices for equipment to be delivered at dates beyond 
bookings already made, believing that later on they will have 
no difficulty whatever in disposing of everything they can 
produce at a much higher range of values. There is no 
longer anxiety to keep the shops filled with work, for every 
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indication points to the fact that they will very shortly be 
overwhelmed with offerings. 

Transactions in used tools and second-hand machinery 
for the shop and foundry continue large, and there is a 
great deal of rebuilding of equipment being done. Some 
custom plants are practically occupied with that class of 
work alone, and there will undoubtedly be much more of 
it in future as new tools become increasingly scarce. With 
the unusually careful attention that is now being devoted 
to them some of these used machines are brought to a high 
state of efficiency before being resold. 

A feature of business correspondence which has come 
to be very vexatious to machinery manufacturers is the 
tendency to unnecessarily abbreviate details when ordering 
from them. Some very costly mistakes are caused by the 
practice. Millmen and dealers in shop material of all kinds 
suffer similarly in the attempts of manufacturers to shorten 
labor in writing out lists of supplies needed; but the losses 
on finished machines resulting from misunderstanding of 
specifications and delays incurred after apparatus has been 
shipped and found different from what was wanted, are far 
greater than is ordinarily possible with unworked material. 
These remarks are particularly called forth by the recent 
experience of a local firm that built some coal handling 
equipment on special order for a mining company in British 
Columbia. During the past few years the writer has heard 
of many such instances. Another frequent source of trouble 
arises from improper abbreviation of shipping receipts and 
railroad bills of lading. These are subjects that might be 
taken up to advantage by the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, with the view of impressing upon members the need 
of cautioning their clerical forces to guard against such 
practices. 

Shafting, pulleys, belting, gears, clutches and devices of 
all kinds for the mechanical transmission and application of 
power are in greater demand than manufacturers and dealers 
in such material here have ever known. This is a good in 
dication of the great activity now apparent all over the coun- 
try in equipping mills, factories and industrial plants of 
every description, especially when it is considered to what 
an extent electrical operation has displaced the older system. 
That the latter is actually gaining, and this cannot be con- 
troverted, shows how much apparatus of the kind is needed. 
Sales of electrical machinery, on the other hand, have in- 
creased simultaneously to such an extent as to tax the 
capacity of every concern in Wisconsin that manufactures 
them, and the same holds true of all equipment used in con- 
nection with them. ; 

Another notable tendency is the increasing use of heavy 
pressure in connection with shop operations. Hydraulic or 
direct driven power presses, bulldozers, combined presses and 
riveters, accumulators and a great variety of forcing pumps, 
as well as the new types of forging machinery are being in- 
stalled in one shop after another, often displacing weaker, 
slower or less effective apparatus that has been in service 
for years. In many cases pneumatic machinery has been 
displaced by hydraulic, but this is more than offset by large 
gains made in other directions. 

Resolutions have been adopted by manufacturers located 
in the industrial district where the recently destroyed plant 
of the American Bridge Company was located, calling upon 
the city to establish an electrically operated high pressure 
fire service station there. The necessary mains are already 
laid, and current, which need only be paid for during the 
period when a fire is in progress, can be obtained from the 
street railroad company. This is a very economical, effective 
system which might be adopted to advantage in all con- 
gested manufacturing districts. The insurance companies 
are doing all they can to encourage it, and a reduction of 
rates in districts so protected is usually promised. 

The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company, Racine, Wis., has 
completed plans for enlarging the shops of the Mitchell Mo- 
tor Car Company and the Mitchell-Lewis Company, and 
furnishing them with the most efficient tools, so as to double 
the present capacity. An almost entire rearrangement is 
contemplated. Drop forgings, springs’and all other detail 
parts are to be manufactured by a plant which will be 
established in the old works of the Mitchell & Lewis Wagon 
Company, and a body plant will be built. New buildings 
include one 175 x 250 ft. and one 150 x 400 ft., steel frame 
construction, which will each be four stories. The machinery 
list is large. 

The Winneconne, Wis., Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, recently organized, will require equipment shortly 
for a modern central station to be established there. 

The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Nekoosa, Wis., 
has decided upon the installation of a 1000 hp. water wheel 
driven generator and a line of heavy alternating motors, of 
the squirrel cage type, up to 200 hp. in size. 

A large quantity of heavy machinery having capacities 
considerablly greater than that now in use will be required 
by the Wausau Paper Mills Company, Wausau, Wis., which 
has decided upon remodeling its plant. The changes will 
include. power equipment. 

O. W. Mosher has awarded contracts for the equipment 
of a second electric power transmission plant at Hunting- 
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don, on Apple River. The General Electric Company wi!! 
furnish the generator; the Jas. Leffel Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, will furnish twin water wheels, 800 hp., to be deliv- 
ered by June 1. The power will be transmitted to New 
Richmond, Wis. 

The Northwestern Construction Company, Milwaukee, has 
been awarded contract for building and equipping an electric 
traction line from Sterling to Rock Island, Ill., for whieh a 
large quantity of railroad material of all kinds will be 
needed. 

Two additional furnaces will probably be installed this 
spring by the Oostburg Steel Foundry Company, Oostburg, 
Wis., together with other apparatus. 

Plans are being prepared for a new power house, with 
boilers, Corliss engine, generator and auxiliary machinery, to 
be used in the plant owned by John R. Davis, Phillips, Wis. 

A new factory, with power and woodworking machinery, 
is to be established at West Bend, Wis., by Herbert BE. 
Cooley of Fredonia. Machinery will be largely supplied 
from the plant heretofore operated at Fredonia, but some 
additional tools may be needed. 

Geo. H. Holt will install at his plant in Oconto, Wis., a 
belted generator of 100 hp., exciter, switchboard, &c., to 
furnish alternating current for power and lighting. 

The Hustisford, Wis., Electric Light & Power Company 
has been incorporated to build a public service station for 
electric power and lighting. An engine driven dynamo of 
about 500 hp. will be required. 

A machine shop is to be built by the Eggers Veneer 
Company, Two Rivers, Wis., to replace one used for the 
repair work of its plant, which burned. 

A new steel water tower will probably be purchased 
some time this year by the municipal authorities at Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

A. J. Monday, Milwaukee, has established a plant for 
the manufacture of metal bodies for automobiles. 

The plant of the Wm. Rahr Sons Company, involving 
purchase of «some new machinery, will be enlarged during 
the year. Pumps and motors are likely to be needed. 

The Standard Brass & Iron Works, Milwaukee, is pro- 
viding facilities for the manufacture of tire irons, which will 
in future be one of its specialties. 

The Holbrook-Armstrong Company, Racine, Wis., is de- 
veloping four and six cylinder gasoline engines of a new 
type, to be used for automobiles. It is understood that these 
motors will be incorporated in the machine which the Ra- 
cine-Sattley Company is preparing to build, and for which 
equipment on a large scale will be installed in due course. 

Construction of the proposed municipal power plant at 
La Crosse, Wis., plans for which have been prepared by 
Engineer Jacob Closs of this city, is delayed pending a 
court decision, but it will probably be actively undertaken, 
and contracts for machinery let in the near future. 

The Sight Feed Oil Pump Company, Milwaukee, which 
recently completed the first unit of its new works, may 
proceed this spring with the erection and machine equip- 
ment of the other half. 

The Corliss Motor Company is removing the machinery 
from the Owen Thomas Motor Car Company’s plant at 
Janesville, Wis., to the Wisconsin Engine Company’s works 
at Corliss, Wis., where it will be set up and used until the 
new shops are ready. An all-steel frame automobile, with 
six-cylinder engine, is to be manufactured. 

The Power Improvement Company, Milwaukee, which was 
intrusted by the City Council with an investigation of the 
cost of equipment for utilizing the steam generated in the 
new municipal incineration plant, has arrived at some very 
interesting figures, as follows: For pumping, $124,580; for 
city lighting, $281,580, and for an ice making plant, $370,000. 





Miscellaneous Machinery and Power 
Equipment. 


The Cleveland Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
preparing plans for the extensive power, heating and ven- 
tilating plant, which will be required for the technical high 
school to be erected by the city of Buffalo. The equipment 
will include tubular boilers, furnaces with mechanical stok- 
ers; two Corliss engines, 250 hp. each, with heaters, pumps, 
electric generators and motors. 

The Husted Milling Company, Buffalo, will erect and 
equip a large addition to its grain and feed mill and elevator 
plant at Elk street and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad, for which additional land was recently purchased. 
BE. M. Husted, president. 

A service plant for electric power and lighting is likely 
to be installed by the city this spring at Phenix, Ala. The 
place has a population of about 6000. 

The Coahuila Mining & Smelting Company, Pachuca, 
Mexico, will be ready this spring for a large line of ma- 
chinery, including power equipment, to be used in develop- 
ment work at the Alberta mine. 

Machine tools for repair work will be installed in a new 
ear house to be built by the Edmonton Radial] Railway, Ed- 
monton, Alta. 
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The Diamond Carriage Company, Spokane, Wash., will 
build a new forge shop and factory and provide machinery 
for the manufacture of automobiles. é 

Plans for the 11,000 hp. hydro-electric plant to be built 
by the Union Water Power Company, Lewiston, Maine, 
recently mentioned, are in the hands of the consulting en- 
gineers, Sawyer & Moulton, Portland, Maine. 
~ An elevated steel reservoir and pumping sets for a water 
supply system will probably be purchased by the municipal- 
ity shortly at White Lake, S. D. : : 

The plant of the Pacific Electric Heating Company, 
Ontario, Cal., will be greatly enlarged and new machine 
equipment, including both metal and woodworking tools, in- 
stalled. : ; i‘ 

The Greenesville Water Power Company, Emporia, Va., 
is working on 9 large hydro-electric plant. Details can be 

tained by direct inquiry. ; 
. The Compania Electrica é Irrigadora, Pachuca, Mexico, 
will in the near future erect a hydro-electric power plant 
of 5000 hp. It already has 12,000 hp. in operation in the 
vicinity. ; J 

A wrecking crane will be bought by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, Washington, for service at Panama. 

Plans are being drawn for an addition to the factory 
of the Wagemaker Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

' It is reported from Defiance, Ohio, that one of the largest 
power plants in central Ohio is being projected by the 
Fostoria, Napoleon & Defiance Railway, recently incor- 
porated at Columbia, Ohio. No details, however, are ob- 
tainable. 5 

Plans for the proposed high-pressure fire service system 
at Joliet, mentioned in this paper some time ago, have been 
approved by the board, and the question of pumping equip- 
ment will be taken up shortly. 

It is reported from Renovo, Pa., although without con- 
firmation, that a 500 hp. power plant will be built some time 
this year by the Renovo & Gleason Street Railway Com- 
pany. 

The electric power and pumping plant at Okemah, 
Okla., is being extensively improved. 

The Pittsburgh-Buffalo Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is re- 
ported to be in the market for a motor driven centrifugal 

ump. 

New planing machinery will be put in service shortly at 
the Reliance mill of the Kirby Lumber Company, Beau- 
mont, Texas, and additional equipment is likely to be re- 
quired later in the season. 

The Union Gas & Electric Company, Bloomington, UL, 
is in the market for machinery to be installed in a new gas 

lant. 

r A Corliss engine of about 500 hp. direct-coupled to 
electric generator, will be bought in the spring by the Sus- 
sex Light & Power Company, Laurel, Del. The unit is to 
be operated condensing. 

A new boiler and new pump are likely to be purchased 
this spring at Macomb, Ill., where improvement of the water 
supply is under consideration. 

Construction of a pumping plant for municipal service 
is under consideration at Kent, Wash. 

Plans for a factory, with power equipment, have been 
completed by the Hutchison Shoe Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla., and machinery will be purchased at once. 

Contract has been awarded for the construction of 
machine and forge shops for the Marshall & East Texas 
Railroad, Marshall, Texas. Most of the tools needed have 
been provided for, but there are some yet to be secured, as 
the plans are not complete in every particular. 

The McCullom Company, Northampton, Mass., will in- 
stall a gas producer power plant and electric motors for 
driving machinery in a new factory. 

Extension of the electric power equipment at its South 
Omaha, Neb., plant will be required shortly by the 
Cudahy Packing Company. 

A hoist, pump, gasoline engines, and other machinery 
are required by the Lincoln Coal & Mining Company, Dell- 
roy, Ohio, for a new coal tipple. 

Machinery has been bought by the Hobart Pressed 
Brick Company, Hobart, Okla., for a new plant, which is 
now being erected. Further equipment will be needed later. 

A power plant of 225 hp., including belted dynamo and a 
number: of motors, will be installed by the Chehalis Fire 
Door Company, Chehalis, Wash. 

Machinery for the municipal power and pumping station 
at David City, Neb., has not yet been purchased, owing to 
lack of the expected funds. A bond issue, however, is soon 
to be made, and specifications will be obtainable in the near 
future. 

A municipal pumping plant and system of water dis- 
tribution are to be constructed at Utica, Minn. 

A power plant of 75 to 100 hp. consisting possibly of 
producer, gas engine and dynamo, will be installed in the 
spring by the Arkansas & Texas Consolidated Ice & Coal 
Company, Pittsburgh, Texas. 

The Power, Transit & Light Company. Bakersfield, Cal., 
contemplates installing an extensive line of substation 
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equipment, including generator driven by a 300 hp. 
synchronous motor mounted on the same shaft. . 

The generating station of the Waynesboro Electric 
Light & Power Company, Waynesboro, Va., will be in- 
creased in capacity. Machinery requirements have not yet 
been determined upon. ; 

Construction of a pumping plant is proposed by the city 
authorities at Farmington, N. M. 

Plans for a hydro-electric power and pumping plant are 
being prepared in behalf of the San Benito, Texas, Land 
& Water Company. Specifications will be in the hands of 
the Stone & Webster Coroporation, Boston, Mass. 

A large cutting plant, with engine for operating it, will 
be built in the spring by the Orr Lake Lumber Company, 
at Bray, Cal. 

The pumping plant at Brownsville, Texas, will probably 
be enlarged this season and electric power machinery also 
provided for municipal lighting. 

A small gyratory ore crusher will be installed by the 
Inspiration Copper Company, Globe, Ariz. 

Construction of a pumping plant is under consideration 
at Fathian, Ill. Information can be obtained about March 
1 from the city clerk. 

The output of the municipal power station at Cheraw, 
S. C., will be increased in the spring by the addition of 
another generating unit of about 175 hp. Some auxiliary 
equipment may also be purchased at the same time. 

Two new sawmills with power plants will be built by 
the Bedford Lumber Company, Lynchburg, Va., on a large 
tract of timber land recently acquired. 

Unless the present privately owned water works can be 
bought at a reasonable price, the city of Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., will install its own system. 

Two boilers capable of 1000 hp. normal delivery will be 
required in the near future by the Caxton, Ohio, Blectric 
Company for its steam turbine power plant. Other equip- 
ment will also be purchased at the same time. 

Complete power equipment, including boiler, engine, gen- 
erator, feed pumps, switchboard, motors, &c., are required 
by the Century Knitting Company, Spring City, Pa. 

A small pumping unit may be bought this year by the 
city of Boston for service at Fens Pond. 

A steam turbine power house is to be erected next sum- 
mer by the Colorado Railway, Light & Power Company, 
Trinidad, Colo. Machinery details have not been fully 
worked out, but the understanding is that one and possibly 
two generating units of 1000 kw. will be purchased. 

A plant equipped with power and woodworking ma- 
chinery will be established at Whelon Springs, Ark., by J. A. 
3arringer & Sons. 

Machinery may be purchased during the coming summer 
for an initial hydro-electric plant to be erected by the Shasta 
Power Company, Visalia, Cal., which is planning an ex- 
tensive power development on the Pitt River. A reaction 
type of turbine will be used. 

Power plant machinery and electric motors will be in- 
stalled in the near future by the New Method Stove Com- 
pany, which has begun erection of a factory at Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

A high duty triple expansion pumping engine of 8,000,000 
to 12,000,000 gal. capacity will probably be ordered this year 
for the municipal water works at Michigan City, Ind. 

A Corliss engine of 150 to 200 hp., with electric dynamo 
direct coupled or belted, will be purchased next month for 
the municipal power station at Louisville, Ga. 

An engine-driven electric generating set, boiler, feed 
pump and auxiliary apparatus will be needed shortly by the 
National Underwear Company, Royersford, Pa., for a new 
factory. 

Construction of a municipal pumping plant is under con- 
sideration at Rochester, Pa. 

Some additional machinery will be provided this year for 
the power station of the Oakland City, Ind., Electric Light 
& Power Company. This is to take care of peak loads and 
— furnish current to operate an auxiliary refrigerating 
plant. 

Machine tools will be required towards the end of the 
year in connection with an extensive repair department to 
be maintained by the Florida Railway at Live Oak, Fla. 

Boilers, engines, heater, pump, dynamos, switchboard 
and motors for a power plant of 350 to 400 hp. capacity 
a be bought by Showers Bros. Company, Blooomington, 

nd. 

Purchase of machinery for the new municipal water 
works at Moberley, Mo., will take place very shortly. 

A Corliss air compressor having capacity. of 7000 cu. ft. 
of free air per minute will be installed by the Copper Queen 
Mining Company, Bisbee, Ariz., and other equipment is to 
be ordered later, including a new hoist. 

Plans for the proposed new pumping and electric plant 
at Crowley, La., have been definitely drawn and purchase 
of the machinery will be considered shortly. 

Thomas & Felix, Willow Lakes, S. D., are reported to 
be in the market for a steam or gas producer plant, electric 
unit, switchboard and accessory apparatus. 

New boilers, engines, dynamos, motors, &c., will be pro- 
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vided this year for the properties of the Big Vein Pocahontas 
Coal Company of Baltimore, Md., and machine and forge 
shop equipment will also be needed. Much of this has al- 
ready been arranged for, but there will be considerable pur- 
chasing throughout the year, as the company’s output is to 
be enormously increased. 

A line of electric motors, including some variable speed 
machines of large capacity, will be required in the near 
future by the Mountain Copper Mining Company for its 
Keswick smelter, near Reading, Cal. 

A large new factory, with electric power, will be erected 
by the Ferguson Buggy Company at Ypsilanti, Mich. Head- 
quarters are at Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A new pumping unit is to be bought for the water works 
at Deming, N. M. : 

A melting and refining plant, which it is understood will 
be devoted largely to scrap metals, will be established at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., by the Metallic Electro Purification 
Company. : 

The Western Implement Company, recently organized at 
Indianapolis, Ind., will enter upon the manufacture of farm 
machinery. Details of plant equipment are now being 
worked out. 

The J. M. Veach Company, Adairsville, Ga., will install 
a 800-hp. engine. 

A new blower system and power apparatus will proba- 
bly be installed this spring by the Benson Mill Company, 
Chicago, Ill. : : 

Pumps of moderate capacity will be required this spring 
for new water works at Thamesville, Ont. 

Machinery is being provided by the Wherry Lumber 
Company, Neches, Texas, for a new cutting plant. Some 
further equipment, including power apparatus, will be re- 
quired in the spring. , 

An increase in its manufacturing facilities as the result 
of rapidly expanding business will need to be made this year 
by the Enterprise Mfg. Company of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A steam or gas engine direct coupled to electric generator 
is likely to be required in the near future for municipal 
service at Mountain View, Okla. 

An air compressor and hoist are to be added shortly to 
the overhead machinery of the Johnson Copper Company’s 
operation at Johnson, Ariz. 

A large factory, electrically operated throughout, will 
be built at Nashville, Tenn., by the Enterprise Soap Works. 
Power machinery, pumps and compressors will be among the 
requirements of the plant. 

Rotary kilns and other machinery for a lime and cement 
plant will be purchased this spring by the Arrowhead Lime 
Company, San Bernardino, Cal., for a new plant. Power 
equipment is among the requirements. 

A Corliss engine, dynamo, motors, boilers and other ap- 
paratus comprising steam and power equipment aggregat- 
ing 500 hp. will be purchased shortly by the Vardlow- 
Thomas Paper Company, Middleton, Ohio. 

If plans for the combined power plant and pumping 
station at Pocahontas, Iowa, are approved, bids on the neces- 
sary machinery will be taken about March 1. 

A dam will be constructed by the municipality of Bed- 
ford City, Va., across one of the streams that form the 
headwaters of the Staunton River, and turbine driven 
generators installed to furnish electric power, both for city 
and industrial service. Upwards of $90,000 will be spent 
on the project. 

A two stage air compressor is needed by the Harris 
Granite Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The Raymond Electric Company, Raymond, N. H., has 
had plans drawn for power plant equipment to be installed 
in the near future. 

A boiler and automatic or four-valve engine together 
with pumping machinery, will be bought shortly by John A. 
Schmitt & Sons, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., which is erecting a 
brick plant. 

A new hydraulic turbine power plant, in which two 
wheels are belted to generators and a third direct coupled 
to a triplex pump, has just been put in service by the city 
of Anadarka, Okla. Additional equipment will be needed 
later. 

It is reported from Noble, Ill., that the Russell Machine 
Company is preparing to build a new plant there. 

Preparations are being made by the authorities at Sher- 
wood, Ohio, to put in an engine and dynamo for electric 
lighting. The contract for machinery appears to have been 
already let. 

Another furnace will be installed this spring at the Bast 
Butte Copper Mining Company’s smelter, Butte, Mont. 

A 500-kw. rotary converter will probably be required 
shortly by the Nebraska Traction & Power Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. are having plans drawn for a 
new electric power plant to be installed at Mineola, L. I. 

The plant of the Bridgeport, Texas, Electric Light Com- 
pany will be remodeled and some new machinery installed. 
Definite plans have not yet been drawn. 

G. W. Dwinnell will build at MacDoel, Cal., a large cut- 
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ting plant and box factory, for which power dnd woodwork- 
ing machinery will be required. It will be some time, how- 
ever. before equipment is purchased. 

The plant of the Manchester Mfg. Company, Macon, Ga., 
will be considerably enlarged, involving the purchase of new 
power and operating machinery. 

Provision is being made by the Duncan Light & Ice 
Company, newly organized, at Duncan, Okla., for erecting 
one of the most modern power and mechanical refrigeration 
plants in that section of the country. 

A new boiler plant, pump and hoisting engine will be 
installed at Paradise, Ariz., by the California & Paradise 
Mining Company. The contract for the equipment has al- 
ready been let, but more will be required toward fall. 

The question of power equipment is now under considera- 
tion by the Franklin & Towamensing Street Railway, Slat- 
ington, Pa., which will shortly start the building of a new 
interurban railway. Particulars may be obtained in due 
course by addressing A. P. Berlin, president. 

The Dakota. Railroad Cement Company, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., is having specifications drawn for tube mills, pulver- 
izers, kilns and other machinery to be installed in a new 
1000-bbl. mill. 

The Dublin Blectric (“ompany. Dublin, N. H., is inter- 
ested in information on iaternal combustion engines. 

A hoisting engine is to be installed at the plant of the 
Mizpah Mining Company, Searchlight, Nev., and within a 
few months a pump will be needed. 

A new rock crusher has been put in operation at the 
plant of the Kentucky Bluestone Company, Morehead, Ky. 
The capacity will be increased later. 

A boiler and engine are to be purchased shortly for the 
plant of the Snead Mfg. Company, Louisville, Ky., reference 
to the plans of which was recently made in The Iron Age. 
Other equipment will be required later. 

The F. Wixon Company, Midland, Mich., is reported to 
be planning the construction of a large hydraulic power plant 
to furnish electric current for city and industrial purposes. 

An additional electric generating unit is to be installed 
by the Binghamton, Tenn., Light & Power Company. Con- 
tract for the machinery may have been already made. 

A number of electric motors will be added in the near 
future to the plant of the Champion Stone Quarries, Stone 
City, Lowa. 

A large centrifugal pumping station is being planned by 
the municipal authorities at Searcy, Ark., where specifica- 
tions for the necessary machinery will be issued about 
April 15. 

The Wabash Mfg. Company, Terre Haute, Ind., will be 
in the market within a month for a horizontal return tubular 
boiler, stoker furnace, steel stack, blower, heater, pumps, 
Corliss engine, condenser, factory tools, motors, &c., for a 
plant 50 x 200 ft., plans for which have just been com- 
pleted. Details can best be obtained a little later on. 





Government Purchases. 
WASHINGTON, January 25, 1910. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Washington, D. 
C., opened bids January 18 for the following machinery and 
supplies for the Navy Department: 

Class 1—One vertical fresh water pump—Bidder 6, 
Buffalo Steam Pump Company, Buffalo, N. Y., $747; 49, 
Dean Steam Pump Company, New York, $784; 44, N. T. 
Davidson Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., $975; 52, Goulds Mfg. 
Company, New York, $700; 69, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., $803.50; 70, Harron, Ricard & Mc- 
Cone, San Francisco, Cal., $883 and $900; 94, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, $780; 95, The Moran Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., $698 and $1460; 97, Motley, Green 
& Co., New York, $769.30; 118, Rumsey & Co., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., $778; 125, Rider, Ericsson Engine Com- 
pany, New York, $487.35; 143, Universal Supply Company, 
New York, $753.91; 148, Vermilye & Power, New York, 
$768. 

Class 91.—Two engine lathes—Bidder 61, Garvin 
Machine Company, New York, $897 and $912; 94, Manning. 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1185; 114, Pratt & Whit- 
ney Company, Hartford, Conn., $1294. 

Class 92.—One No. 5 vertical spindle milling machine— 
Bidder 15, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. 
I., $1881. 

Class 93.—One No. 2 die sinking machine—Bidder 114, 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., $642. 

Class 94.—One turret lathe—Bidder 114, Pratt & Whit- 
ney Company, Hartford, Conn., $1106. 

Class 95.—One automatic beveled geared planer—Bidder 
161, Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., $1555. 

Class 96.—T wo No. 36 improved engine lathes—Bidder 
61, Garvin Machine Company, New York, $1726; 71, L. H. 
Johnson, Jr., Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $2584 and '$2804 ; 
84, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
O., $3137.50 and $2837.50; 94, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York, $1900 and $2325; 104, Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, New York, 

Class 97.—One crank slotting machine—Bidder 94, 
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Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1625; 104, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, New York, $1597. 

Class 98.—One standard pattern full universal radial 
drilling machine—Bidder 2, Aumen Machine & Supply Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., $2 2255 and a 35, Cincinnati 
Bickford Tool Company, Cincinnati, $2300; 94, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New to $2000; 104, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, New York, $2150. 

Class 99.—One vertical high power miller—Bidder 26, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati, O., $2920. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission circular No. 555 calls 
for a lot of supplies and machinery including gear cutters, 
split sheave pulleys, &c., bids to be opened February 14. 

Captain S. P. Vestal, Constructing Quartermaster, Fort 
Bayard, N. M., will receive proposals until February 15 on 
a lot of machinery, including one power plant, an electric 
lighting system and one refrigerating plant. 

The Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will receive bids until February 15 for the 
construction of a coal crushing plant and ash handling plant 
at the naval training station, North Chicago, Ill. Blank 
forms of specifications will be furnished upon application to 
the Commandant, Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, 
North Chicago. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small ] >ts. 





IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from store— 
Refined Lron : 
110 1% in round and square 
1% to 4 im. X 9g 10 LAID... 0. eee eee 
1g to 4in. x '; to 5-16 
Rods—5< and 11-16 round and square... 
Angles : 
Sin. x 44 in. and oe. sebeghuseancmebe 
8 in. x 3-16 in. and \& in.. 
1% to 2% in. x \& im........... 
1% to 2% in. x 3-16 in. and thicker 










Ds OE ID Oy ns chinsb cdvdcdeivocnecs ccaawenenee 
Se SR DS dc ap snavisceghahessecedeunnsabemeied 
DOU DE Mccchsnedeccovenanseckpdverestchbessshebeceun 
SE EM ccnedabovwess vsesdineesosswencbanasehaane 
ETE TR vcpakhtipawhodsstensdvsnnsscamaeeseonelaheae 
inh <cb-peenudnasash helen pact senevndshteesnaaual 
Tees: 
lin Si etesanenessdcabnathehstibopneniesaitenmn cece aay 
BOG DR, 6 ince ccccccsnsdeceda sobescencosesegetoseceses -2.60¢ 
i” to 24x ‘4 BR. onsgde} ous -danabelioesoeweneusyeonbl 2.30¢ 
SOIR 8 sors dog hapbaderes wbNKE PENN <= 2.50¢ 
3 EE SE dedccvsednseedeetsccebesesatabenbaset 2.30¢ 
ss didcntbacnsaveccnatess ened seovcapestnességbasecey 2.25¢ 
SD 2 OE SOE og. ccandvcovicn cnganesecenst 2.5¢ 
Bands—1'4 to 6 x 3-16 To No. 8.............cceccesceces 2.45¢ 
* Burden’s Best” Lron, base price.......... 3B. 
Barden’s “ H. B. & 8.”’ Lron, base price.... 
EE Tis vn vu tecidd es hb ce ankesncexntebentes on 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
per 
Bessemer Machiner ry then teanabaddenpeasrde shed dthnebal 2.00¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe................ 2.50@8. ” 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots................ 
Sheets from Store— 
black 
One Pass, C.R R. G. 
Soft Steel. Cleaned 
suebs seonebeoosecoeseosen # ® 2.90¢........ 3.00e 
Bos. BT PE cos eS B® -2.95¢........ 3.10¢ 
Nos. 22 and 2........... # wm 3.05¢...... 3.we 
BE dében behceveescateetase B.D 8.10¢........ 8.30¢ 
Bs cadre diatunosacsancens @ mM 3.20¢........ 8.50¢ 
Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
MORE, 0.2. rccracersseccesceesccscssces #12 @i4y 


Dewees Wood, 
# m A, 10¢; B, 9¢ net 


Patent Pianished, W. 











Corrugated Roofing— 


_ * 21g in. corrugated, Painted Galvd. 
No.24 # 100 sq. ft. $3.85 4.30 
. . ® 100 aq. ft. 2.% 4. : 
# 100 aq. ft. ..60 3.7 


ee Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 


= i. A. A.” Charcoal: 

EI Seis six» cinsdddhen dehs bpvananabeodlavewanel $6.35 
Jy Ws ious cn. 50k sabcusdecdekechacdapa eae 7.60 
7 Charcoal: 

ATG, PU co hss sccduas cneeesesebieecoseneaanion nn $5.40 
RUMEN acne cn ok caetae cues aeie aaeheaaaeeaee 6.50 
American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 
oS ea FOP ssid sities stbonnedanearee 40 
WIR S RIG, as conocacaeccaaeSb cist: Gat anenane ae 5.40 
American Terne Plates— 
IC, 20x 28 with an 8 Ib. cvating...... ..... wate $8 50 
[X, 20x 28 with an 8 lb. coating................... 10.50 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c,— 

Common Carriage (cut thread): 

x 6 and smalier..... bd iets ckyrbe nes <denas W&7 gt 

2 a rer rere 65a5% 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): 

x 6, smaller and shorter...................- W& 1214% 
Phite. Regie, $8.00 list.........0.scccceccces 808 5@80& lus 
Bolt ends with C. & T. Nute....0000227022200..... 655% 


Machine (Cut Thread): 
34 x 4 and emaller......... 
Larger and longer 





70*121p% 
sehsvcsbpedansn’ 65& 10% 





Cold Punched: Off list. 
MILA s 00 nwnsiteddiueek Sndebe ohencesnmbeaceeny:obhues 4. 
DIN. 5s cnsxi digdbdlbesstbdedsacnoncedmabenoaseed 5.50¢ 
Be a ea rear ee pematica nied . Su¢ 
es: OS. @ Mi ctciucvsivbetaen on dsoves taxed 6.10¢ 

Hot Pressed: of plist. 
BAURTS. 0.00 coccvecsocervccesoossccccayssccboeusbscesse 5.40¢ 
SI nas 00404. staneedaueeaeknesnheilansd 5.80¢ 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 

List November 13. 1908. Base price 18¢ 
Grass Tubes, lron Pipe Sizes— 
List November 13. 1908. Base price 18¢ 

Copper Tubes— 
List November 13, 1908. tase price 22¢ 
Brazed Brass Tubes— 





Wholesale prices, at which larze lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 





METALS— 
Tin-- 
GRANITE, 5 co cadtko dsayeerviecesocen’ ones #  36@36g¢ 
Copper— 
tlectrNSG. LT BR ages 
CRMDTINN sonic cinsc sinc podescvnsswvesevseseoase # mb 44 alse 


Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 oz (quantity lots)# ®18 ¢ 

Sheet cial Cold Rolled, 1¢ ® \) advance over Hot 
Roll 

Sheet Copper Polished 20 in. wide and under, 1¢ # 
square foot 

Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ # square 
foor 

Pianished Copper, 1¢ ® square foot more than Polished, 


Spelter— 
WORM i desc dncdwnck eae begat acineeess # » TKh@Tie 
Zinc. 
No 9, base, casks....%  8i¢¢ | Open..........-+++- # m 9¢ 
Lead. 
American DE civic jnhincdnavieasdaemenstel R % 5S4@da¢ 
sabes ences XéuavdievenatGnobe cds cdesceasyen # > @big¢ 
Solder 
lé & 3g, guaranteed. ............ccessseeees @ ™ 214_@22 ¢ 
DME tht cd swctkakiiedwehcksncdheiesnecovhakan #  1I8lg@i9 ¢ 
Refined Rale eatid tecedeias iwih sued aseg J yredwoeu' » Th 1644@17 ¢ 


Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary ac- 
cording to composition, 


Antimony— 
SNS ss dic aa <s'evaateensd buthePeensekeseseehine #D ..@ 
IRS aon uccoxsceks cokbce cbivdeehess otpad eeaeeacio’ aie 
SIGNS GROIN . 5 conencc basse sw doedevestedupvesshebe @et 
Bismuth— 
Per. ® $2.00@$2.25 
Aluminum— 


No.1 Aluminnm (guaranteed over 93¢ pure), in tages 
for remelting, . 
Rods & Wire. 
Shects......... 


eee eeneeeesese 


-Base Price 318 
..Base Price 33¢ 





Old Metals. 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 











Galvanized. Ce 
Nos. lito 16.. ws cnétedsocooscorse List August 1, 1908. Wage F D Copper, Heavy cut and crucible ..® B 11.75@12.00 
Nos. 22 to 24.. High Brass Rods— Cupper, ceavy and Wire........... e 254 
Ho. 3 AS List August 1, 1908. 154¢ # ® Copper. Ligh and Bottoms.. 2 ae 
°: "Wo. 30 and lighter 36 inches wide. i0e higher. Roll and Sheet Brass— | Brass, oo figecctecspelerte #D 6.50@ 6.75 
List August 1, 1908 15}4¢ ® ® | Heavy Machine Composition..... pink DY 10.50@10.75 
Genuine Iron Sheets— Brass Wire— | Clean Brass Turnings....05....:-.+.ssceee #D 7.50@ 7.45 
Galvanized. ... | List August 1, 1908. 15i4¢ @%m | Composition Turnings ............ oeinbed #D 8.5@ 9.10 
ge Tee Me ieanssnscadanschens semetwesis BM ..5 15¢ Cc Wire— SA, SET os o006s'senens0-ccdesiansenene DR ....@3.75 
SUD... sccksnn  paeenalenbistesbasbionsnaee #D ..6.2% opper ire DR UD ob send cdoskansyeseeiokde eee ay 2D ....@3.50 
TG Thi vincent 50 vencveierscucebscebbbewsmereyte eM ..7 Base Price, Carload lote mill 1514¢ | Zine Scrap.............c00. sscvecsecceees #D ....@ 4.50 
The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Iron, Machinery and Metal Trades, and a 
standard ‘authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry. 
ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 
SUBSCRIPTION, POSTPAID, $5.00 a year to the United States, Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba, Philippine Islands. 
CANADA: $7.50 a year. FOREIGN COUNTRIES: $10.00 a year. 
ADVERTISING RATES 
6 months I year 
“%4, page $ 364 $ 676 
7% page 676 1,248 
I page 1,248 2,184 : 


IRON AGE-HARDWARE 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


Devoted exclusively to the Hardware Interest. 


ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


THE IRON AGE and IRON “AGE-HARDWARE to one address, $6.00 a year. 


Worcester, Mass. - - JO 
Philadelphia, Paw - - A 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ROBERT 


HN NELSON ) 
. A. MILLER } Editorial Staff 
A. WALKER } 


New York (Main Office), - Le-20 PER Peace on ete eres - 
Philadelphia, - - - Real Estate Trust Co. Bldg., Broad and CNeanasn St 
Pittsburgh, - - - + - - Park Building, 357 Fifth Avenue, - - - - - - - 
Chicago, - - - - - - + Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, 
Cincinnati, - - -* - + - Pickering Building, Fifth and Main Streets, 

Boston, - * - * * + Compton Building, 161 Devonshire Street, - - - 
Cleveland, - + + * + + The Cuyahoga, 216 Superior Avenue, N.E., - - 


Cleveland, O., 
~ Cincinnati, O. 
( Chicago, Ill. - 


F. L. PRENTISS 
H. E. HALL 
- R. L. ARDREY 


- DAVID WILLIAMS CoO., Pub. 
s., S. S. RECKEFUS. 
ROBERT A. WALKER. 
H. M. KLINGENFELD. 
C, J. KNAPP. 
HENRY SMITH. 
C. F, ENGLISH. 
- EZRA S. ADAMS. 


Remittances should be made by Draft, payable to the order of Davip WiruLIaMs CoMPANY on any banking house in the United States or 


Europe, or by Post Office, Bank or Express Money Order on New York. 


be received. 


Newsdealers or Booksellers in any part of the world may obtain The Iron Age and Iron Age-Hardware 
New York, U. & A.; The International News Company, New York, U. S. A., and London, England; or the San Francisco News Company, 


pany. 
San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 


When those cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any country will 


through the American News Com- 


ENTERED AT THE Post OFrFick, NEW YORK, aS SECOND CLASS MATTER. 








